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Part One 



CHAPTER I 



HIGH SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN 



Summary of Chapter 

Public secondary education in Wisconsin is carried on in four types 
of institutions — state graded schools, four year high schools, junior 
high schools, asd senior high schools. High schools may also be classi- 
fied as city, district, union, consolidated and joint. These various 
forms are all defined in the statutes. 

The number of high schools in the state has increased from 318 in 
1913 to 407 in 1922. The number of pupils enrolled has increased in 
the same period from 37,620 to 72,385, being an increase of 92+ per cent. 
School building construction in Wisconsin, delayed during the war, 
has been resumed with much vigor, amounting in 1921-1922 to approxi- 
mately $7,078,000 for high school buildings alone. 

State supervision of public high schools in Wisconsin in 1920-21 was 
in charge of five supervisors who visited 349 schools and in 1921-22 of 
three supervisors who, with some assistance from the staif visited 282 
schools. The primary purpose of such supervision is to assist local 
school authorities and teachers in the improvement of their school. 

The Department of Public Instruction issued in the spring of 1922 
to the high schools of the state, suggestive curriculum outlines differ- 
ing somewhat from those previously published. It is recommended 
that the high school curriculum be composed of a system of constants 
with variables rather than of a number of separate fixed curriculums 
among which the pupil must choose. Too much scattering of the pupil's 
energy among various subjects is prevented by a requirement of two 
majors and two minors for graduation. 

The average teacher in Wisconsin high schools of less than 10 
teachers is teaching her first year in this school; she has had three 
years of previous teaching experience; one-third of these teachers 
have had six or less years of schooling beyond the eighth grade. The 
latter offers insufficient preparation for efficient high school teaching. 
It is earnestly recommended, therefore, that the legal qualifications for 
teaching in public high schools be increased. 
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The average annual per capita cost, based on average dally attend- 
ance. In the union free high schools of the state In 1920-21 was $152.50. 
The corresponding cost in city high schools was $117.00. The difference 
in these two figures is due chiefly to transportation charges and to 
smaller classes in the smaller schools. Per capita costs in high school 
has increased rapidly in recent years, keeping pace with the increased 
cost of living due chiefly to the depreciation in the value of the dol- 
lar. The average salary of teachers in the United States, which is 
the largest item in school costs, increased approximately 97 per cent 
from 1913 to 1922, while the cost of living increased in the same time 
about 73 per cent. The oonclusion from these facts is that teachers' 
salaries are but little higher relatively now than before the war and 
that high school costs are on a level with the cost of living. 

A maximum tuition charge of two dollars per week or $72.00 per 
school year of nine months, which represented a few years ago a fair 
average of the actual cost of educating a pupil in high school, is now 
scarcely more than half that amount in most of the high schools of 
the state. As a remedy for this condition, which seems entirely unjust 
to those who support our high schools, it is proposed to charge a 
tuition equal to the actual per capita cost in the school attended. The 
importance of this item is indicated by the fact that about one-fourth 
of the high school pupils in the state are tuition pupils and the money 
involved is over a million dollars. 

Because the amount of state aid now received by individual high 
schools is much less than formerly and because it is not sufficient to 
adequately equalize the burdens of high school maintenance which is 
its primary purpose, it is recommended that this subject receive special 
attention from those in charge of school legislation. 

Secondary education in Wisconsin is carried on in four types of 
schools — four year high schools with grades 9-12 (Wisconsin Statutes, 
40.43-40.63), Junior high schools, including grades 7-9 (W. S. 40.635), 
senior high schools embracing grades 10-12 (W. S. 40.635) and state 
graded schools in which may be included grades 9 or 9-10 (W. S. 40.41, 
40-42). High schools are further classified as district free high schools 
(W. S. 40.43), joint free high schools (W. S. 40.44), city high schools 
(W. S. 40.45), union free high schools (W. S. 40.47-40.51), and con- 
solidated high schools (W. S. 40.15). This chapter deals with four 
year high schools and seeks to set out as clearly as possible significant 
facts and problems relating thereto with some recommendations for 
future legislation. 

The high school population of the state has increased rapidly and 
steadily during the last twenty or thirty years. Data for the past ten 
years is shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I 
High School Growth in Ten Years 

Number of Total 
Year High Schools Enrollment 

1912-13 318 37,620 

1913-14 327 41,385 

1914-15 344 43,836 

1915-16 353 47,228 

1916-17 364 50,521 

1917-18 376. 51,388 

1918-19 384 54,112 

1919-20 390 59,382 

1920-21 402 63,636 

1921-22 407 72,385 

Percentage of growth in 9 years 28 92 



FIGURE A 

Graphical Representation of Growth of High School Enrollment 

IN Wisconsin for Ten Years 

1912-13 DBEIEIGEIEIEIEIGEIDEIQEIQEIGE] 

1913-14 DQQQEIEIQGIQQQQQIDQEIEIEIEIGQ 

1914-15 QEIEIEIEIEIEIQEIQEIQQDQEIEIEIQIDEIEI 

1915-16 BQQQQQQQQEIEIQIDQEIEIIDEIQEIEIQEIEI 

1916-17 ElEiniQQElQQQBElBElQQEIElEIQIDQBQQID 

1917-18 QQQEIEIEIBEIQEIQEIEIQEIQEIQQQQBQEIQEIEI 

1918-19 BQGIEIIDDGIQQQQQIDEIQEIQQEIBQEIQEIDIDBG] 

1919-20 QQ^QEIElEIQQQQQElQQElElQQEIElEIEIBElElElElEia 

1920-21 BGBBEIEIEIDQDEIQQEIQQIDQQQQQQQQEIEIEIQGQG] 

1921-22 BI3QE1I3QQE1QQI3E1EIE3QEIQE1IDQQQE1E1G1G1QIDDDQQIDQBE1 

The above table which does not include pupils doing 9th and 10th 
grade work in state graded schools discloses a remarkable increase 
annually in the number of pupils attending high school in Wisconsin, 
averaging 3,476 per year for the period. In recent years the growth 
is even greater than that. 

The number of new high schools established each year has de- 
creased somewhat in recent years owing to the increased cost of high 
school education and to the increased requirements of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction for taxable wealth in those districts 
applying for certificates of establishment. 

Expansion is also indicated by the number of new buildings erected 
in the last biennium for high school use. Approximately $7,078,000 
has been expended during this period for high school construction 
alone and $3,050,000 for buildings to be used for grades and high 
school jointly. 

The statutes of the state (Sec. 40.57) provide for the personal super- 
vision of high schools by the staff of the State Superintendent's oflftce. 
In the school year 1920-21 this work was done by five supervisors and 
in 1921-22 by three assisted by some other members of the department's 
staff. In the first year of this biennium 349 schools were visited and 
during the second 282. According to this arrangement each high 
school is visited at least every other year and schools in need of 
assistance receive special attention at any time. 
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In addition to the above an arrangement is made with the University 
whereby the high school visitors from that institution call upon the 
schools in those years when they are not visited by the State Depart- 
ment supervisors. And, as a matter of further economy in time and 
travelling expense, the high school supervisors visit also the grades in 
districts where there are only a small number of teachers in the high 
school. In the larger schools two supervisors often visit together. 

The work of these supervisors is primarily that implied in the 
title — supervision. It is true that supervisors of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction are vested with the same authority as 
deputy inspectors of the Industrial Commission and in this capacity 
inspect the school buildings which they visit for violations of the 
orders of the Commission. They also make inspection of the educa- 
tional equipment of the school in order to determine whether the re- 
quirei^ents for state aid have been complied with. . Their most im- 
portant duty, however, is to discuss with the principal, teachers and 
members of the school board the problems of the school and how im- 
provement can be brought about. The supervisor is a helper who, by 
his breadth of experience and disinterested outlook, is able to assist 
the local school authorities to better the conditions under which the 
school is being carried on. When this duty is performed by capable, 
broad-minded and sympathetic men and women, acting in a spirit of 
helpfulness, it renders a service to education in Wisconsin which can- 
not be measured. 

Considerable time was spent by supervisors especially during 1921-22, 
in assisting various communities to formulate a school policy of organ- 
ization adapted to local needs and a building program in conformity 
therewith. The most notable of these school surveys were those made 
at Appleton and at Green Bay. The former is available in published 
form but the latter is still in manuscript. It is the policy of the 
State Superintendent to use the resources of the Department for assist- 
ance to local communities wherever the need is greatest and such 
assistance is desired. 

Another duty prescribed by statute (Sec. 40.57) for the state super- 
intendent is the preparation and publication of courses of study for 
use in the high schools of the state. In pursuance of this obligation 
the department issued in the spring of 1922 a revised outline of curric- 
ulum requirements and suggestions for Wisconsin High Schools. 

The significant feature of this suggested curriculum is the adoption 
of a system of constants and variables rather than prescribed lists ot 
subjects grouped under such headings as "Classical Course" "Com- 
mercial Course," etc. Graduation is based on the completion of sixteen 
units of work grouped as two majors of three units each; two minors 
of two units each and six other elective units. All subjects required for 
entrance to the State University must be offered in each high school. 
In the larger schools the courses of study offered are much more ex- 
tensive than this minimum. 
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The advantages of this plan are that it offers a flexibility whereby 
pupils may be able to choose those subjects best adapted to their 
individual needs and interests rather than being compelled to follow 
a set course. This choice is made of course under the advice of teachers 
and parents and in the light of all the information obtainable con- 
cerning the capacities and future needs of the pupil. Scattering ot 
effort over a large number of subjects without concentration on any 
one is avoided by the requirements for major and minor subjects before 
a diploma is granted. The latest high school manual was issued by 
the Department in 1917 and is now out of print. A revised manual 
is now in preparation and will be issued as soon as funds are available. 
It will be a handbook of information on the legal requirements and 
standards for Wisconsin secondary schools. It will contain a dis- 
cussion of high school courses of study without, however, including 
detailed outlines of courses in the various subjects. The best dis- 
cussion of what should be included in modern high school courses of 
study is contained in the reports of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education published by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Teachers are therefore referred to these bulletins for more de- 
tailed information on this subject. 

The status of tenure, experience, and training of Wisconsin high- 
school teachers is shown in the following three tables. 
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Table 2-^Tenube of Teachers 
Percentage of Wisconsin High-School Teachers who are teaching in 
this school for the 



lOth or 
more 
years 

A 49.3 28.7 11.3 3.3 8.0 1.0 0.6 0.5 0.8 2.2 

B 83.1 23.4 13.9 8.2 4.9 2.6 1.4 0.7 1.4 11.3 

In Tables 2, 3, and 4, A includes all high schools having less than ten 
teachers and B includes those of ten and over. 

Prom Table 2 above it is seen that in the smaller high schools one- 
half of the teachers are teaching the first year in their present school 
while in the larger schools one-third are similarly new to the school 
this year. 

Table 3 — Experience of Teachebs 

Percentage of Wisconsin High-.School Teachers who at the beginning 
of this school year have had previous teaching experience of 
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years 



20.7 
11.5 
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4.2 



10 or more 
years 



14.8 
26.1 



Median for A is 3.08 years and for B is 5.07 years. 
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This table indicates that at the beginning of the school year 1922-23 
the average teacher in high schools of less than ten teachers had a 
previous teaching experience of three years, while those in schools 
of more than ten teachers had previous experience of five years. In 
the latter schools one-fourth of the teachers have had ten or more 
years of experience. 
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30.1 
19.0 


35.0 
19.4 


27.1 
48.0 
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Table 4. — Training of Teachers 

Percentage of Wisconsin High-School Teachers for the school year 
1922-23 who have had schooling beyond the eighth grade of 



10 or more 
years 

.9 
2.4 

Median for A is 7.47 years and for B is 8.23 years. 

The significant thing shown in Table 4 is that in the smaller high 
schools, under ten teachers, one-third of these have had six or less 
years of schooling beyond the eighth grade, about one-third have had 
seven years and the remaining third have had eight or more years. 
In the larger schools the situation is somewhat improved since only 
one-fifth of the teachers have had six years or less of schooling be- 
yond eighth grade, another fifth have had seven years and the remain- 
ing three-fifths have had eight or more years. 

It is everywhere recognized, however, that eight years of training 
beyond eighth grade should be a minimum for high-school teachers. 
In the smaller high schools of the state this standard is far from attain- 
ment since pnly one-third of these teachers have such training. Even 
in the larger schools 40 per cent of the teachers fall below this require- 
ment. 

This entire matter of teacher qualifications in Wisconsin has been so 
fully and clearly set forth in the biennial report pf this department for 
1918-1920 that quotation is here made: 

"As was stated in this connection in the last biennial report there 
is great need for a revision of our present law relating to qualifications 
of teachers for high school work. No essential change has been made in 
the general law for many years. Graduation from the university, from 
some approved college, or from a normal school course consisting of two 
years' work beyond high school entitles candidates to the license and at 
the end of two years of successful teaching in high schools to the life 
certificate for high school teaching. Special licenses for manual arts, 
domestic science, agriculture or commercial work are granted either on 
examination or upon completion of a two years* special training course 
in some normal or university. Holders of these special licenses are 
not qualified by law for high school principalships or for the teaching 
of other high school branches except by securing a subject license for 
each branch to be taught. Licenses for these special subjects must be 
based either on examination or upon certified credits from some 
approved higher institution. 

"Two years of training beyond the high school provides inadequate 
opportunity for the mastery of subject matter and teaching methods 
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for high school subjects. Such training does not prepare for high schoo, 
teaching. At least another year of training ought to be added at once 
to the present requirement. The experience and practice of other 
states is that four years is none too much. The move of the normals 
of the state to iprovide a three-year course for high-school teachers 
was a move in a right direction. If the normal schools are to con- 
tinue to train teachers for the high schools, as they have in the past, 
they should be expected to provide at least three years of training. A 
four year requirement is desirable in the near future and is here 
strongly recommended. Furthermore, the law should grant licenses 
only on completion of the more extended course. At present even 
though the longer course is offered there is nothing to prevent graduates 
of t^e two years* course from securing the license and beginning to 
teac£. 

"Furthermore, the license permits the teaching of any high school 
subject (except those for the teaching of which specJial aid is given) 
regardless of whether that subject was Included in the normal or col- 
lege course of the teacher. If two years of training is inadequate for 
general high school work, it is also inadequate for vocational work. 
Much confusion and difficulty has already occurred in the state in this 
matter, especially in the smaller high schools where it is necessary to 
ask vocational teachers to teach other subjects. Still more difficulty 
arises in schools having agricultural departments. Here the special 
teacher must often act both as principal and as director of the special 
course. Again, domestic science teachers have in a number of cases 
been obliged to give up their positions because they were unable to 
secure the license for academic subjects which they were required to 
teach. Under these circumstances it is recommended that the present 
law relating to qualifications of high-school teachers be so amended as 
to require at an early date all candidates for the state license to offer 
the equivalent of four years* training, beyond the high school, taken in 
some normal school, university or approved college. Such modifications 
should not apply to present successful teachers and should not Inter- 
fere with granting the state certificate on examination. 

"Attention should be called in this connection to the fact that Stout 
Institute at Menomonie has already by legislative enactment extended 
its course to four years in order to meet exactly this need. If the 
recommendation here made is carried out it would be necessary to 
extend the course for training high-school teachers in a similar way in 
at least a number of normal schools, for to provide the needed instruc- 
tion and practice teaching for all at the university seems to be a 
physical impossibility. Certainly the three-year course for high-school 
teachers should be offered in the normal schools and required of all 
prospective high-school teachers who plan to teach, beginning, let us 
say, 1924-1925, and a four-year course leading to the degree of bachelor 
of pedagogy should be offered in the normal schools and required of 
prospective teachers who plan to begin teaching 1926-1927. 

"It is further recommended that four years of professional training 
be made the basis for the granting of all licenses to teach the special 
vocational subjects in the high school." 
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Table 5 

Annual Per Capita Costs in Wisconsin High Schools for the Year 

1920-21 

Number of High Schools 

Annual Cost Union Free City 

$75— 99 6 15 

100—124 13 25 

125—149 18 18 

150—174 15 4 

175—199 ....10 2 

200—224 ' 7 

225 — over 8 

Total 77 64 

Median per capita cost. $152.50 $117.00 

The above table is based on average daily attendance and yearly 
expenditures for instruction, operation and maintenance. Expenditures 
involving capital outlay for new buildings, lands, bonded indebtedness, 
interest, etc., are not included. Average daily attendance is used 
instead of enrollment because it is a much more accurate figure and 
therefore more comparable for different schools. 

Data is given for union free and city high schools only. The reason 
district high schools are not included is because few of their school 
boards separate carefully in their reports expenditures for high school 
from those for elementary schools. A few city school boards fail in this 
respect and these are also omitted. Since union free high school 
boards handle only high school funds their reports are free from this 
defect and are therefore regarded as quite reliable. The table then 
contains data from the 1920-21 reports of all the union free high schools 
and about three-fourths of the city high schools in the state. 

The median or average annual per capita cost for the union free high 
schools is $152.50 and for city high schools is $117.00. There are several 
reasons why the former is so much larger than the latter. Transporta- 
tion is a considerable item of expense for union free high schools and 
a very small one in the cities. This is an item also which is sure 
to increase from year to year as rural residents demand more and 
more an opportunity for secondary education, equal to that in villages 
and cities. 

Another factor in higher school costs for union free high schools is 
that of size. The average size of the 77 union free high schools in 
Table 5 is 50 pupils in average daily attendance while the same average 
for the city high schools is 257. It is readily seen that although the 
salaries of city high-school teachers are higher than those In the 
smaller schools the size of classes in the larger schools is also very 
much larger, thus decreasing the per capita cost. This is a condition 
which is unavoidable in the nature of the case. Per capita costs are 
necessarily larger in smaller schools. 

It must be noted also that per capita costs in all schools have in- 
creased rapidly in the last few years. In the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 1916 the estimated per capita in 
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the high schools of the country was $56.54 on the basis of enrollment 
or, on the basis of average daily attendance approximately $71.00. The 
increase here indicated was, of course, to be expected and is easily 
explained. 

The most prominent factor in the increased school costs is that of 
teachers' wages. This in turn is due to the depreciation in the value 
of the dollar or increased cost of living. Table 6 presents these facts 
as given in a report issued by the United States Department of Liabor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Statement 1478, May 4th, 1922, p. 2. 
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Table 6. 
Year. Index Number 

1913 .' 100 

1915 105 

1917 142 

1919 199 

1921-22 173 
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This table should be interpreted to read that the amount of goods 
which could be bought for $100 in 1913 would cost $173 in 1922, or, in 
other words, that the cost of living increased 73 per cent in this period. 
During the same period the reports of the United States Bureau of 
Education show that the average increase in teachers' salaries in the 
United States was 97 per cent. Table 7 is copied from Bulletin One 
of the Research Department of the National Education Association, 
p. 41. 

Table 7 

Average Salary Index of 

of Teachers Average 

Year in U. S. Salary 

1913 $515 100 

1915 543 105 

1917 599 116 

1919 736 143 

1921 : 987 192 

1922 1017 197 
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From the above data it is evident that in the country as a whole 
the increase in teachers* salaries is only slightly greater than the in- 
crease in living cost, and represents only a small increase in purchas- 
ing power. It is clear, therefore, that teachers' salaries cannot 
be lowered but must be still further raised if we are to ask for 
increased qualifications and increased efficiency from the teachers 
themselves. 

A still further conclusion from the above discussion is that the 
per capita high school costs as shown in Table 5 represent only a 
natural increase over pre-war costs due to the causes which have been 
set forth. The costs of instruction supplies, fuel, building repairs, 
maintenance and personal service as well as teachers' salaries have 
kept pace approximately with advancing living costs due to the de- 
preciation of the dollar. Since this is a condition that promises to 
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remain relatively permanent it will be necessary for us to adjust our 
support of the school to the new basis of costs. 

The amount which should be charged for high school tuition to non- 
residents is closely related to the subject of per capita costs dis- 
cussed above. At the present time approximately one-fourth of the 
students in Wisconsin high schools outside of Milwaukee are tuition 
pupils. In many schools more than half of the enrollment is composed 
of nonresidents. The number of pupils thus transferred is 17,000 and 
the tuition involved is over $1,000,000. 

But the maximum tuition that can be charged is $2.00 per week per 
pupil or $72 per school year of nine months, while the actual cost of 
running the school varies all the way from less thaii $100 to over 
$200 per pupil per year with an average for the state of over $125. 
It scarcely seems fair that those communities with pride and initiative 
enough to maintain a first class high school should be compelled to 
educate the children of their less progressive neighbors, oftentimes at 
less than half the actual cost of maintaining the school. This condi- 
tion, of course, has only arisen in recent years, but should receive the 
prompt attention of the state legislature. 

It would seem under the conditions stated above that a just and 
equitable law would provide for the payment of a tuition for nonresi- 
dent pupils equal to the actual cost per pupil of maintaining the school. 
No one could fairly object to such a law and its provisions could be 
easily carried out. Similar laws have worked successfully in other 
states. The results of Such a statute in Wisconsin would undoubtedly 
prove beneficial to many small high school districts, with inadequate 
tax valuation by either forcing neighboring districts with no high 
school to join them in the maintenance of a joint, union or consolidated 
high school or pay at least a proportionate share of the cOst of the 
school. 

Another argument in favor of such an arrangement as here recom- 
mended is that the outside districts would pay also in proportion to 
the quality of the schooling received and not a fiat rate as at present. 
It would be generally admitted that, as a rule, better paid teachers pro- 
vide a better school, but under the existing law the school employing 
the cheapest teachers secures the largest premium from its tuition 
pupils. 

In connection with school costs it should be noted that the state 
aid now distributed to high schools is entirely inadequate. The number 
of schools receiving the various forms of state aid has increased to 
such an extent since the first passage of the laws that the amounts 
apportioned to the schools are now much less than the maximum pay- 
meijt originally intended by the legislature. This percentage for the 
year 1921 was as follows: 



District free high schools ooyo 

Union free and consolidated high schools 71% 

High school aid for special subjects 52% 
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The primary purpose of state aid to schools is to eQualize the burden 
of school maintenance among all the communities of the state as well of atd^ 
as to encourage the individual districts to support the very best schools 
possible. But the amount of state money distributed to high schools 
in Wisconsin at the present time does not adequately fulfill this purpose. 
Space does not permit a further discussion of the subject here, but 
it is a matter of such importance that it should receive the careful 
consideration of those responsible for the enactment of school leg'sla- 
tion. 
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The term "Junior High School" as applied to recognized junior 
high schools in the state of Wisconsin has through legislative enact- 
ment and definite rulings of the Department of Public Instruction been 
made to mean a very definite type of school. Through such limita- 
tions the number of schools operating junior high or intermediate 
schools that meet law and department requirements is small in com- 
parison to the number found in some other states. 

The following places have schools which have met these require 
ments: Augusta, Cudahy, Fairchild, Monroe, Marshfield, Prairie du 
Sac, Port Edwards, Ripon, Washburn, Waukesha, West Allis, Kenosha 
(3), Beloit (2), Niagara, Racine (2). The following places are well 
along with building programs or have plans well under way for rec- 
ognition: Chippewa Falls, Sparta, Green Bay, Appleton, Jancsville, 
Horicon, Marinette, River Falls and MaH^yville. In the approved group- 
it is interesting to note that in but one place — Port Edwards — is there 
no senior high school organization. Port Edwards is in a particularly 
favorable position to develop a junior high school independent of a 
senior high school because of senior high school facilities offered within 
four or five miles at Wisconsin Rapids and Nekoosa, both reached by 
excellent electric car service. 

The following standards have been in operation since the enactment 
of the junior high school law in 1919: 

(1) Aggregate enrollment of pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
for the preceding year shall have been forty or more. , 

(2) At least three teachers shall be employed, one of whom shall 
be qualified to teach manual training or agriculture, and one of whom 
shall be qualified to teach domestic science. 

(3) A school day of at least six hours divided into six periods of 
at least sixty minutes each. 

(4) Principal and teachers shall have some form of state certificate 
equivalent to that required for teachers in the four-year high school. 

(5) Evidence that the principal has made a close study of the prob- 
lems of the junior high school. 

(6) Adequate equipment of books, maps, work tables, and material 
for instruction in science. 

(7) Adequate classroom facilities. 

(8) Adequate shops and laboratories. 
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(9) An assignment of not more than five periods a day to each 
teacher. 

(10) A program of studies of greater scope and of greater richness 
of content than that of the traditional elementary school. 

(11) A program of studies approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

For the statutory provision relating to junior high schools the reader 
is referred to section 40.635 of the statutes. 

Considerable discussion has arisen over the sixty minute class period 
requirement made by the department for junior high school recogni- 
tion in this state. With well-qualified teachers who are able to assist 
class procedure by directing study, leading in group problem solving 
activities, and encouraging individual effort, the department still 
feels that the sixty minute period is desirable. 

In the various junior high schools throughout the country there is 
much difference in practice as to the length of the class period. This 
variation is shown in a report of a committee on Junior High Schools, 
Denver, Colorado, in the Elementary School Journal for September 
1922. 
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From this table it may be observed that the median school of this 
group of ninety-five schools has a class period forty-five minutes in 
length. 

The department is aware that the best length of class recitation 
period is open to discussion in light of the above practices. It in 
no way wishes to hamper an individual school in experimenting to 
find out what length of period is best suited to Its needs. It has there- 
fore removed the sixty minute requirement. Periods of less than 
forty-five minutes do not offer opportunity for supervision of study 
which requires from one-third to one-half of the period. Forty-five 
minutes has been fixed as the minimum recitation period. Such an 
arrangement permits of seven recitation periods with a general period 
daily given over to sympathetic contact with pupils through teacher 
advisers along lines of educational, vocational and social guidance. 
This period can do much toward rounding out the extra-curricular 
activities of a school. 

Many of the larger cities of the state are definitely committed to 
the junior high school organization. A building program involving 
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over five million dollars has been or is nearly completed during the 
biennium. The cost of junior high school buildings in the following 
places shows that communities and boards of education have taken 
very kindly to the intermediate school as expressed in junior high 
school organization. Racine leads the li^t with a showing of three 
such schools at a cost of five hundred thousand dollars each ; Beloit 
has two to her credit costing almost half a million; Janesville will 
occupy its million dollar structure about the first of the year; Chip- 
pewa Falls spent in the neighborhood of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a building which will be used during the present school year; 
Marshfleld very early in the biennium was housed in its new building 
which cost the city about two hundred thousand dollars; Marinette is 
proud of a splendid structure for which almost three hundred thou- 
sand dollars was appropriated. 

Several places are either planning, have buildings under construc- 
tion or about completed which will provide most adequately for both 
senior find junior high school organization: Oconomowoc, Mayville, 
Lancaster, and several other communities may be mentioned as out- 
standing examples; Sparta is spending about three hundred thousand 
dollars; Two Rivers will dedicate its splendid junior-senior high school 
building early during the present school year. Appleton has voted 
four hundred fifty thousand dollars worth of bonds for two junior 
high schools. Green Bay has a building program which provides for 
an additional junior high school on the west side in addition to the 
one now in use on the east side. 

The limitation on organization of a junior high school based on an 
enrollment of forty in seventh and eighth grades eliminates the or- 
ganization of such schools in small villages and open country now 
operating state graded schools of the first class (whose upper grades 
might be considered an intermediate school) which are giving the 
ninth grade of high school work or often both ninth and tenth grade. 
The further requirement that there be three teachers with state 
legal qualifications one of whom is qualified to do home economics and 
another either agriculture or manual arts adds a cost to operating 
expenses that can not be borne by them. If the assessed valuation is 
sufficient in these districts it is fully as easy for them to organize a 
four year high school. 

One provision of the law relating to junior high schools has not 
been put into practice by any community in the state up to the pres- 
ent time. Paragraph (2) of Section 1 of the law reads as follows: 
"Any district maintaining a district free high school, a union free 
high school or a graded school in which five or more teachers are em- 
ployed may establish and maintain one or more junior high schools 
in the manner hereinafter provided. The laws relating to district 
and union free high schools shall govern in the establishment and 
maintenance of junior high schools in so far as such laws are ap- 
plicable except as hereinafter provided." This paragraph definitely 
permits the organization of a junior high school in connection witn 
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a union high school. Previous to the enactment of this law the union 
high school organization was entirely independent of the first eight 
grades in the district schools of the high school territory. This statute 
gives the electors of a union free high school district the right to care 
for the seventh and eighth grade pupils of all the rural or state 
graded pupils belonging to the union high school district in a junior 
high school connected with the union high school. 

The junior high school and union high school under such an ar- 
rangement should be organized as a six-year secondary school. This 
is the best plan for junior-senior organization when the combined 
enrollment is less than five hundred. Separate study rooms should 
be planned for each school. Laboratories, vocational classrooms, and 
gymnasium can be made to serve both senior and junior schools. 
Such an arrangement gives a much wider, more effective use of the 
school plant witfi less duplication of equipment. This form of or- 
ganization is recommended not only in connection with union high 
schools but also in small cities. 

The organization of junior high schools in connection with union 
high schools should have a marked effect in bettering conditions in 
a rural school. The present course for rural schools based on eight 
years of work is impossible of effective operation without an alterna- 
tion of classes. To reduce the number of -subjects and classes for the 
rural teacher to handle to those of the first six grades would permit 
grading and would greatly simplify the preparation for rural teach- 
ing. Many communities object to consolidation because of trans- 
porting little children. The removal of pupils of. junior high school 
age from country schools would permit a readjustment of the school 
year. The younger children are not needed for home work during 
the summer. Country schools could close during the cold weather and 
be open during a great part of the summer. Even combinations of 
small rural schools through possible practical auto transportation 
during the season when road conditiokis are best, could be brought 
about. Better attendance, better teaching, less retardation, and a 
great saving of money due to eflaciency of the school itself would 
result. 

The work of the elementary schools in connection with junior high 
schools is more and more bedng brought to the fore. Greater attention 
is being given to the somewhat long lost intermediate grades. The 
work and results to be obtained here are much more clearly defined. 
Definite skills and standards for them can now be set up. The pupiJ 
constituent of these grades is given greater homogeneity through the 
removal of overage pupils who under our 8-4 plan of organization 
caused a most serious disciplinary problem in many fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. The following are the entrance requirements as set 
forth by E. E. Lewis in his Standard for Measuring Junior High 
Schools. 

"1. Those regularly promoted from the previous grade. 

"2. Children fourteen to twenty or twenty-one years of age out 
of school and of uncertain or low educational attainments who desire 
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to resume their schooling. In this class are to be found (a) many 
ambitious foreign children (b) native born children who realize after 
they have passed the age of fourteen their need of more education 
and who desire to resume school attendance but are constrained from 
doing so as they do not tit the grades and cannot gain admission 
to the regular high school, or, in case they gain admission, find the 
work unsuitable to their needs. Many of these children are 'eliminated' 
from earlier grades. 

"3. Children in regular attendance in fifth and sixth grades two or 
more years overage or otherwise seriously out of harmony with the 
regular school system. Such children are commonly called repeaters 
or retarded children and are often grouped in prevocational schools 
or classes." 

The placing of higher qualifications and training for teachers In 
the intermediate school will surely have its effect on teaching quali- 
fications in the elementary school and any increase in compensation 
in the one will bring added recompense to the other. The depart- 
mentalization of work and pupil promotion by subject now being worked 
out very satisfactorily in junior high schools is likely to be taken 
up in the elementary schools, in fact some of the larger schools are 
trying out such plans. This tendency is more marked in those sys- 
tems with large building programs ahead and where they are not 
tied down by existing traditional grade or ward schools. 

A criticism that might be made of the curriculum of the junior high 
school is its too close adherence to the traditional curriculum of the 
seventh and eighth grades. Too little exploration of subject matter 
is offered and there is some danger in our state that courses, even 
though apparently good on paper are more or less crystallized, formal 
and somewhat conservative in their administration. The articula- 
tion with the senior high school may be responsible for this to some 
degree. Instead of making the work exploratory there is a feeling 
abroad that it must fit into the definite scheme of work that has 
been planned for the senior high school. Teachers of'the intermediate 
school must ever bear in mind that it was not organized with sub- 
ject matter in mind but with the idea that the needs of boys and 
girls at this particular age should be met. 

Perhaps a greater change can be accomplished in the adaptation of 
subject matter to pupil needs when senior high school credits stand 
apart and when college entrance requirements are rewritten in terms 
of the senior high school. This day is not far distant as shown by 
the following resolutions the second of which was adopted following 
a discussion of the first at a meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 



"Resolved, That the conference recommend to the North Central 
Association that the colleges be requested to rewrite their entrance 
requirements so as to require not more than twelve units to be 
completed in grades ten, eleven, twelve. 
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"Resolved, That the conference request the three commission of 
the North Central Association to appoint a joint committee to study 
the question of defining entrance requirements in such a way as to 
provide for proper recognition of work done in the junior high school, 
with the request that the report of the joint committee be submitted 
to a conference held in connection with the 1923 meeting of the as- 
sociation." 

But few of the junior high schools in the state have begun to make 
the extra-curricular activities the force in the school that these ac- 
tivities are capable of being made. They offer opportunities for 
leadership that the routine work of the school in no way touches. 
They are the vital forces which find expression in the spirit of the 
school. It is through them that young people of this age may find 
themselves and be found. For a splendid discussion of this impor- 
tant phase of junior high school work the reader is referred to an 
article in Educational Administration and Supervision, January, 1922, 
communicated by T. H. Briggs. 

The department is pleased to note that considerable use is being 
made of standardized educational and mental tests in junior high 
schools. It feels, however, that much more effective work would re- 
sult if greater attention were paid to the use of tests for diagnostic 
purposes, if classroom procedure were governed to a greater degree 
by the showings made, and if through these tests greater provisions 
for individual differences could be made thereby giving more attention 
to the child of superior ability than he has been receiving. 

One thing that is not expected of the elementary school is vocational 
guidance. It is in the junior high school that this important phase 
of school work is first taken up and to be continued throughout the 
child's entire school career. Too much has been expected of the 
schools by both the public and industry in vocational guidance; with 
the one the child has been expected to settle his own problem of a 
vocation; with the other it has been expected to right economic and 
industrial troubles. There continues need for the school to ever be on 
the alert to give meaning to vocational guidance in terms of education 
— namely that of giving the child the ability to cope with his en- 
vironment. Vocational guidance expresses itself in social efllciency. 
Social efficiency is a composite of vocational, avocational, physical, 
moral, and civic eflaciencies. Any school system is going to fall far 
short of adequate vocational guidance which satisfies itself with em- 
phasizing training in limited skills. Vocational work in the junior 
high school needs greater diversity that that which is now found in 
most schools. 

The best efforts of the Department of Public Instruction to further 
the junior high school idea have been put forth. Very complete sur- 
veys of school systems in the cities of Green Bay and Appleton were 
participated in by three members of the state department. In each 
of these surveys particular attention was given to establishing the 
intermediate school. The cordial acceptance of this type of school 
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by educational leaders in these and other communities is most 
gratifying. 
The junior high school has been given a permanent place in Wla- 
fnture consln's Educational System. The progress that it has made during 

the present biennium has been very satisfactory. During the coming 
two years additional progress as to number of schools and greater 
improvement in the administration of these schools is to be expected. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE STATE GRADED SCHOOLS 



The state graded schools have been a feature of the Wisconsin edu- 
cational system for twenty years. Created by legislative act in 1901, 
they have affected the educational situation in two ways. First, 
special state aid and state supervision have encouraged the estab- 
lishment of graded schools of two or more departments in small places 
throughout the state. The good elementary grade work has attracted 
people to these places to give their children opportunities for an 
education. This desire for more complete educational facilities has 
resulted in developing these graded schools into high schools and 
in several instances consolidated schools have resulted. Many of the 
smaller high schools are an outgrowth of state graded schools. 

In the second place, the same incentives have caused the estab- 
lishment of the two room schools. The graded schools of two de- 
partments hav.e been created from overly large one room schools or 
by consolidating two or more districts. Wisconsin is entitled to much 
credit for consolidation such as is exemplified by her state graded 
schools. The organizing of a two room graded school instead of a 
district decentralizing means as much to the consolidation as the unit- 
ing of two one-room schools. 

In 1921-22 there were 226 state graded schools of the first class, 
which means schools of three or more departments, the special state 
aid for each of which was $300. There were 352 state graded schools 
of the second class, each of two departments and receiving special 
state aid of $200. Every county contains at least one state graded 
school. Polk County contains the largest number — thirty-one. In the 
same year there were forty-nine graded schools, some of them two 
and some three or four department schools, which were not classed 
as state graded schools, and did not receive special state aid. Some 
of them are located in buildings that fall far short of meeting re- 
quired sanitary conditions, and the districts have persistently refused 
to improve these conditions. In a few cases districts do not favor 
the nine months term required of a state graded school; they prefer 
to conduct their school for the minimum eight months required by 
law of all schools. Several such schools are located where at least 
a nine months term is needed to prepare the pupils as American 
citizens. In a small number of cases district boards refuse to employ 
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a suflacient number of teachers to meet the demands of their en- 
rollment, or they engage incompetent or unqualified teachers. 

In the year 1921-22, 141 state graded schools of the first class of- 
fered ninth grade work, and 77 such schools offered tenth grade work 
according to the provisions of Sections 40.41, 40.42 of the statutes. 
The law wisely limits work of this kind to the first-class state graded 
schools. In the formation of a two room school the main argument 
in its favor is that it gives the teacher twice the opportunity to do 
satisfactory work that the one room school affords; the children re- 
ceive twice as much attention "because the teacher has but half as 
many grades to teach. There are those who say that if a teacher can 
teacii eight grades, two can teach nine or ten grades. The fallacy 
in this as related to the state graded schools is that there is no teacher 
who can teach eight grades in a satisfactory way. It simply amounts 
to judging the graded schools by the one room rural school standard, 
which does not justify the existence of the two room school. Then 
there are questions of library equipment and other apparatus which 
districts are slow to appreciate, and there is the question of the 
teacher's preparation and qualifications. No teacher who is not quali- 
fied to teach in a high school should do high school work in any 
school. Both the supply and the quality of high school trained teachers 
who are available for work in state graded schools is limited and 
will continue so for some time to come. The children in our schools 
have a right to instruction of the standard kind. 

The policy of extending school facilities to include grades nine and 
ten rests with the school board, which naturally learns the senti- 
ment of the people before taking action. In the administration of the 
law ninth grade work may be offered in a school where there aro 
three departments and three teachers; two high school grades, ninth 
and tenth, may be offered in a school where there are four depart- 
ments and four teachers. The law does not authorize eleventh or 
twelfth grade work in a state graded school. The work in eleventh 
and twelfth grades should be done in a school that definitely ad- 
dresses itself to high school business. 

The strong feature of ninth and tenth grade work in the state graded 
schools is the advantage of having pupils at home for their first two 
years of high school work. Home ties are not broken so early. 
Problems of the day are often discussed at home circles in the evening. 
There are other reasons why the country boys and girls should be 
privileged to live at home during the first two years of high school. 
They are enabled to enjoy the benefits of a type of junior high school. 
As a matter-of-fact a state graded school of this type should be looked 
upon as being directly in line with the junior high school idea, with- 
out however, calling it a high school which it is not. The usually 
moderate number of pupils in these grades makes it possible for the 
teacher to give each pupil much individual attention and sympathetic 
understanding. 

In practice this work is marked by a number of weaknesses-. These 
difficulties are not inherent and can be corrected. The teacher prob- 
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lem is a serious one. Many immature teachers are employed. Thor- 
ough preparation is too often lacking and their professional schooling 
has not dealt with the problems they have to meet. Instead of de- 
voting themselves to a thorough knowledge of the courses which these 
young people will have to teach and to the conditions they will have 
to meet, many instructors in the training institutions confine them- 
selves to work which is not practical under working conditions that 
graded-school teachers meet in the field. Conditions of this kind can 
not fail to have a profound effect on the thinking habits of the 
rising generation. The question of well-qualified teachers is further 
complicated by the certification laws. The law specifies that the 
teacher of ninth and tenth grade subjects shall hold a state certificate; 
but state certificates are held by people who hold certificates for 
primary, intermediate or grammar grade work, none of which qualify 
professionally a teacher for high-school teaching. School boards have 
not examined carefully enough the preparatory work a teacher has 
had with the result that teachers trained to do primary and lines 
of work other than high school have been employed. 

Another diflBculty lies in the reluctance many districts show toward 
furnishing the school with the apparatus and library facilities recom- 
mended by school people. Such material is indispensable for doing 
high school work. There are many people who believe that a child, 
a teacher, and a single textbook are all that are necessary for satis- 
factory high school work in any class. They see no need of reference 
material, simple apparatus for science teaching, nor of adding to the 
library year by year to the extent of thirty to fifty dollars. Anyone 
who goes through the form of attending school, getting certain credits 
and getting a certificate signed by some one stands equal with any 
one else, no matter how much better his opportunities for education 
have been. Later on too many young people who go through such 
procedure find to their sorrow that it is not true. 

In many schools offering ninth and tenth grade work, the attendance 
is irregular, and there is much diflBculty and lack of system in getting 
the work made up. In altogether too many instances, it is said to bef 
impossible to have rural children do the home work necessary to 
good high school'; pupils are thus passed on some basis other than 
ability, work accomplished, and sound scholarship. There should be 
a higher regard for scholarship among teachers themselves, among 
the students, and among school patrons. 

Section 20.26 (c) of the statutes authorizes work in industrial sub- 
jects in state graded schools. All state graded schools are expected 
to do strong work In elementary agriculture in the eighth grade. 
This is a part of the regular course and does not fall under the 
section which provides for special state aid. When the course of study 
in manual arts for the boys and domestic science for the girls, pre- 
pared by the State Department of Public Instruction for seventh and 
eighth grades, is carried out in a satisfactory manner, and the neces- 
sary equipment is supplied by the district, special state aid to the 
amount of one hundred dollars is apportioned under the law. It is 
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expected that in most schools this amount will cover the expenses for 
material and upkeep of equipment. Aid is granted on receipt of a 
report showing that the work has been properly maintained. The in- 
spection of the work by a state school supervisor is a governing factor 
in deciding whether the work merits the special state aid. 

That these courses in a school can be of great service to boys and 
girls hardly admits of question, and that the purposes for which they 
have been introduced into the curriculum are realized in a goodly 
number of schools is true. On the whole though the work stands in 
need of much improvement. The reasons for this are two-fold. In 
the first place too many people without any aptitude for teaching these 
subjects are engaged by graded school boards. The main considera- 
tion in engaging teachers is that they hold a legal certificate to teach. 
This does not necessarily mean that the person so engaged has either 
the training or the aptitude for doing industrial work. Boards are 
not as particular as they ought to be in questioning their teachers 
regarding their ability to handle this work in a satisfactory manner. 
In the second place those institutions which train teachers who di- 
rectly or eventually find a place in the state graded schools do not 
give these people the training that will function in the industrial 
work of the state graded schools. There is a serious question whether 
In the Interest of sound school administration it would not be best 
to repeal section 20.26 (c), and that manual training and domestic 
science be optional with the board. If this were done, the general 
state graded school aid to all schools should be increased. At any 
rate, there should be a clear understanding that teachers should be 
trained for this work and should not be engaged to do this vocational 
work which requires special preparation unless they are able to fill 
it acceptably. 

It is conceded that the state graded school is a strong type of school. 
A strong school presupposes strong teachers. There is much need for 
attention to securing capable teachers on the part of all concerned 
with education. War conditions affected the situation very greatly. 
It is beyond doubt that the general quality of the teaching force has 
declined since 1915. It is also true that the public has met the situa- 
tion with patience and by increasing salaries. The general level of 
salaries has not greatly decreased for the present year. The general 
public feels that teachers are entitled to a living wage. Today there 
is more information of the factors that make a living wage. During 
all this time the agencies of supervision have done thei** utmost to 
make the work in the schools as effective as possible. 

At the same time the qualifications of the teachers in state graded 
schools have not increased generally and they show a tendency to 
decrease in some respects. Most of the principals of first-class schools 
should be qualified both personally and professionally to teach in 
high schools. At least two years of training beyond high school for 
principals of elementary schools and at least three years of training 
beyond high school in state graded schools where the principal teaches 
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high school subjects should be required. The principal of a second- 
class school should be an approved normal school graduate with at 
least two years' training beyond the high school or one who holds a 
first grade certificate and has had at least two years of successful 
experience. No assistant should hold less than a first grade cer- 
tification nor have had less than two years successful experience unless 
a graduate of a full two year course at a state normal school. No 
state-graded-school teachers should be engaged until they are ap- 
proved by the county superintendent. Failure to secure such ap- 
proval is one of the most prolific causes of difficulty in the state 
graded school. It should be possible in any case where a teacher is 
a misfit for the board to release her and for the superintendent to 
place her where she can work to greater advantage. This plan has 
been tried with success by some superintendents and boards and 
deserves to be tried out still further. 

Many of the state graded schools have come about through con- 
solidation or have been strengthened by it. The number of state 
graded schools should be greatly increased. The large problem^ are 
the creating of popular sentiment in favor of the graded school with 
two or more departments as against the one room school; the care- 
ful study of rural territory with the idea of planning out convenient 
areas for larger schools (with the county as the unit of school taxa- 
tion the gerrymandering of school districts would disappear); and 
the increase of special state aid to state graded schools. The present 
apportionment of aid was fixed at a time when school costs were about 
half what they are now. To double the state aid would vastly in- 
crease the disposition to have more state graded schools and it could 
be done with $150,000 in addition to the appropriation now available 
for that purpose. 

The map (page 33) is a good example of the many opportunities 
that exist to rectify school district boundaries, transport the children, 
and consolidate weak and inefficient schools. This map represents 
the town of Lima in Rock County. The country is level; the roads 
are good; it is in a part of the state that is not subject to the most 
severe weather or deep snows. There are in and connected with this 
favored thirty-six square miles no fewer than 15 school districts. This 
map was used to illustrate the biennial report of 1916-18. The en- 
rollment at that time in those districts having schoolhouses in the 
town ranged from five to thirty-eight children. These figures have 
been changed only in the enrollment in the one large school which 
happens to be a state graded school. In the year 1921-22 this school 
enrolled forty-two children. In the biennial report of 1916-18 the 
assessed valuation of the property in the town was reported $2,278,381; 
that of the district enrolling the five children was $216,835; that of 
the graded school district was $362,150. The total valuation of the 
fifteen districts was $3,581,304. While it is interesting to note that 
in the four years the school population of the town has remained 
about the same and the enrollment in the schools has remained about 
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the same, evidence of progress is shown in two cases. In one dis- 
trict the school was closed last year and the five or six children were 
transported to the state graded school. In another, district the school 
was closed and the pupils were either transported or hoarded izi 
another district. 

However gratifying the two evidences of progress may be, it is very 
evident that progress is too slow. The first conclusion one may draw 
from the facts shown by the map is that money is wasted in the 
administration of education. Of the twelve schools located in the 
town, nine are too small. In the year 1921-22 all of these schools 
together enrolled some 192 pupils who were taught by eleven teachers. 
This number of pupils could easily be managed by five or six teachers. 
Furthermore, it naturally follows that because these schools are too 
small and, because each has too many classes they are below standard 
in efficiency. Thus we have an expensive system that produces poor 
results. 

A study of the map shows that consolidation into not more than two 
and preferably one school is perfectly feasible. By taking advantage 
of section 20.26, aid from the state may be had for building a con- 
solidated school building. By taking advantage of section 40.16 much 
of the burden of transportation would be borne by the state. The wages 
of six teachers might have been saved and could be applied toward 
getting teachers of the highest degree of teaching skill. Besides this, 
in such a consolidated school a high school could be maintained, likely 
a town high school with still further state aid. By this means the high 
school students might go to school in their own community and be at 
home every night. Transportation of children to school offers less 
difficulty than the transportation of milk and cream, and it is a means 
of securing to the children of these districts a square deal in educa- 
tion. The friends of education should emphasize the idea that the 
education of children should be looked upon as a business, if we may 
expect satisfactory results. Education as carried on according to the 
showing on the map has not risen to the point where it may be con- 
sidered a business. 

What is true of the town of Lima in Rock county is true of many 
other towns and of many other localities in the state. What seems 
necessary at this time is that some definite means be taken to study 
such situations and to plan out districts that may be served by larger 
schools. Combinations of school district territory to insure the estab- 
lishment of larger schools of two, three, four, or more departments may 
be effected in many places and the general character of the work of the 
schools be thereby very greatly strengthened. 

It may be said that transportation is a corollary of consolidation or 
combination of school districts. This feature of education has de- 
veloped rapidly within the past few years and one need not go very far 
to learn how it operates, what it costs, or what its effects are on the 
schools where it is made an adjunct of better school planning. The 
following cost studies table has been made from data for the year 
1921-22: 
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Name of 
School 


County 


No. Trans- 
ported 


No. 
Rjgs 


Av. 
Mi. 
Dist. 


Cost 


Cost 

per 

Capita 


Days 
Trans. 


State 
Aid 


Butternut 

Barksdale 

Port Wing— . 
Nelson 


Ashland 

Bayfield- 

Bayfield 

Buffalo 

Dane 


58 
106 
86 
64 
7 
50 
68 
79 
13 
66 
26 
17 
20 
55 
20 


6 
6 
5 
2 
2 
5 
6 
11 
1 
i 
3 
2 
4 
5 
6 


2.8 

3.6 

2.75 

2.9 

S.2 

2.9 

2.7 

3.0 

8.6 

2.7 

2.4 

3.4 

8.4 

S.6 

2.8 


$3,246.00 
8.471.25 
2,935.55 
1,580.00 

193.20 
1,766.00 
3,150.00 
6,166.00 

667.25 
1,890.00 
1,665.00 
1,097.55 
1,205.00 
3,025.55 


$55.97 
62.75 
34.53 
34.77 
27.60 
35.32 
46.32 
78.04 
42.86 
28.67 
64.00 
64.56 
60.24 
55.00 


9,516 
16.145 
13,552 

4.243 
693 


$1,040.60 

2,282.38 

1,620.70 

588.23 


Bristol 


•751 "7?; 


Bennett 

Elk Mound 


Douglas 

D^mn. 


7,953' 800.89 
10,496| 1,048.60 
12,296 1,662.50 

2 1S4 9Q0 f» 


Argonne 

Irma 


Forest 

Lincoln 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

St. Croix 

Washburn—.. 
Wood 


Clayton 

Bancroft 

Brantwood 

Richmond 

Spring Brook- 
Rudolph 


10,261 
3,747 
2,283 
9,806 
9,875 
4,148 


1.166.23 
491.00 
821.00 
387.82 

1,157.75 
255.00 















It win be noticed that the places selected represent well distributed 
counties. Most of the data has been gathered from counties in the 
northern and middle parts of the state where weather conditions are 
as unfavorable as are found in the state. A study of the table will 
show that per capita costs differ widely. This is due to several reasons. 
In the first place the larger the number of rigs used the greater the 
cost is apt to be. In the next place the distance covered by these rigs 
enters largely into the costs. Transportation costs need to be studied 
that greater uniformity may prevail. In other words, school boards and 
drivers of rigs have had no data to work on to show what transporta- 
tion costs are in Wisconsin. Transportation cost has been based on 
standards of work such as are used in hauling of a different kind. All 
these things tend to raise transportation costs. Attention is directed to 
the large amount of state aid paid for work of this kind and to the fact 
that it depends very largely on the distance the children are trans- 
ported. The table is offered in hope that it may lead to further investi- 
gation and to standards of the school transportation costs. It may be 
said that transportation has proved to be a success in Wisconsin and 
that the fears of people regarding the safety and comfort of children 
are generally unfounded. The children are brought to school ready 
and vigorous for the day's work. 

Wet feet and attending colds are prevented. As a usual thing they 
are brought to the school punctually. Even in the cases where the per 
capita cost seems highest it can easily be seen that the cost is certainly 
no greater than it would be to provide schoolhouses for small schools 
and while transportation cost is slightly more the resulting advantages 
can not be measured. 

On the other hand, the need of better training for the teacher con- 
tinues. They should come to the work with better scholarship. The 
training courses for such teachers should be at least two years long for 
high school graduates who go into the elementary field and at least 
three years for those who teach in 9th and 10th grades. Classes 
should be organized in every normal school with these requirements in 
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mind; a special class should be formed for state graded school prin- 
cipals; and the best material should be encouraged to enter the state 
graded school field. On the whole a stronger effort should be made 
to prepare these young people to meet the conditions they will find. 
The training of state-graded-school-teachers should include instruc- 
tion in the proper use of maps, the globe, the blackboard, etc., and in 
managing a heating and ventilating system properly. 

To encourage young people of good quality to take up the work, 
graded school salaries commensurate with the results that are desired 
should be offered. A liberal policy in this respect will bring ample 
returns. It is due to schools too that better living conditions be pro- 
vided in many districts. 

A more liberal i>olicy toward increasing the school libraries should 
be followed generally. It would be wise for the board of state graded 
schools to expend a reasonable amount of money each year for books 
dealing with history, geography, biography, and travel, and to pur- 
chase maps, cyclopedias, etc., only on the advice of the county super- 
intendent. A large amount of money every year is spent in purchasing 
from persuasive agents things that the school can do without and at 
the same time neglecting to supply most needed materials. 

Vacations should be better adjusted to local needs. There should be 
a better adjustment of the school term to conditions in the district. 
The school term should be flexible enough to meet conditions such as 
potato digging, extremely bad roads, epidemics, and so on. The board, 
as trustees of the educational interests of the district, should take the 
lead in showing that it is bad business to attempt to conduct the 
school, for instance, on a 50 per cent attendance. 

There should be monthly meetings of the board with the principal 
present. 

The final examinations for both first and second class state graded 
schools should be conducted under the direction of the county super- 
intendent. These examinations should be based on the state graded 
school course of study. They should be given at the close of the term 
so as not to leave the children with nothing in particular to work for, 
for weeks before the close of the term. In some counties there is 
needed reform in this matter. 

There is a great need for the encouragement of more community life 
with the school as its center. This is almost generally true, although 
parent-teachers* associations have been organized in a large number of 
places. Many of the state graded schools are located in communities of 
foreign bom who would gladly embrace the opportunity of taking part 
in courses in reading, history, and community civics if such were 
offered. And, indeed, such courses would be highly profitable and desir- 
able among our native born who need help in these respects. This, 
work, Americanization, ought to have a place in many more of our 
graded school districts. 
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There is a broad field of improvement open with respect to the 
development of the physical side of education. Much more should be 
done to secure organized recreation on the playground, and there 
should be an increase in simple playground equipment. 

The state graded schools are strong in these respects. On the whole 
the spirit of these schools is excellent. The county superintendents 
are cooperative with the state department in the administration of their 
affairs. They are visited every year by a member of the state depart- 
ment. The requirements made of these schools are definite and well 
within possibility of accomplishment. The course of study they follow 
leaves plenty of opportunity for initiative on the part of the teachers. 
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I. THE STATUS OF THE SCHOOL 

Democracy depends upon education. "Education must be wide- 
spread, it must develop the power of self-direction, it must train leaders 
and it must enable the people to choose their leaders intelligently." 

The public school system of Wisconsin aims to provide through its 
varied types of schools — extending from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity — the extent and kind of an education needful in a democracy. 
This educational plan aims to secure to all the children of all people the 
tools of team work, such as a common language and other knowledge 
that make living and working together possible; it aims to develop an 
intelligent understanding of the community's aims and ideals, and to 
give that training which will enable them to contribute effectively to 
the community's Work. 

The elementary and high schools, vocational schools, and teacher 
training institutions, colleges and universities have each an important 
place and function, but the elementary school Is the foundation upon 
which the superstructure rests. It helps to determine the character 
and quality of the more advanced work of the- individual builder. It is 
safe to say that the elementary school is the real school of the people. 
Every large city, small town and village, point with pride to the 
elementary school which provides equal educational opportunity to the 
boys and girls of the community. 

If a democracy is to be safe and efficient every member must have 
a reasonable education. Wisconsin made provision for equal educa- 
tional requirements by enacting a compulsory educational law in 1921, 
which compels all children between the ages of 7 and 14 and those 
. between the ages of 14 and 16 not regularly and lawfully employed 
in some useful service at home or elsewhere to attend school for six 
school months in towns and villages, eight school months in cities 
except Milwaukee and a full school year in Milwaukee for each of 
the compulsory years. The length of the school year in cities and vil- 
lages varies from nine to ten months. A study of the length of 
school year, indicates that 50 per cent of the cities in the recent bien- 
nium maintained a school year of only nine months, 30 per cent nine 
and one-half months, and 14 per cent ten months. 
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The statement made by Dr. Graves, New York state commissioner of 
Education, to the effect that only 40 per cent of school children of this 
country complete the eighth grade of common schools bids us pause 
to study our own situation more critically. To miss even a single year 
of the elementary school course is to have an incomplete education, 
and to stop at the fourth and fifth year, as many do is to be without 
education worthy the name. A study of the enrollment of grades indi- 
cates that there is a large annual loss in the middle and upper grades, 
though perhaps not so great as appears upon the surface. Each year 
Wisconsin receives an immigrant population, largely young married 
people with growing families, whose little children help to swell the 
ranks of the early grades. 

According to the statistics given in the biennial report for 1914-16 
49 out of every 100 pupils finished the eighth grade. In 1918-20 a 
marked improvement was noted while in the present biennium, 60 out 
of every 100 pupils is a conservative estimate. The increase indicated 
an upward trend In the holding power of the elementary school in Wis- 
consin. We may attribute this, in part, to an awakened Interest in 
education by parents; to the enforcement of the compulsory education 
law and to some changes gradually taking place in our school organiza- 
tion, which more adequately meet the needs of children. 
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II. FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD 

The kindergarten legally forms an integral part of the school system 
and is established in most of the larger cities. At the present time the 
total number of kindergartens in the state is about 380, with a total 
enrollment of 28,000 and 600 kindergartners. Wisconsin has approxi- 
mately 135,000 children of kindergarten age. At least 60,000 of these 
are in rural communities. This leaves more than 50,000 children still 
unprovided for in many of the smaller towns and villages. The needs 
of these four and five year old children are not met because the schools 
do not provide for a full or part time kindergarten. With the present 
legal school age of 4 to 20 years large numbers of children four to six 
are placed in first grade classes to their detriment, since the kind of 
work needed for best all-round development is that which the kinder- 
garten curriculum provides. In many instances the elementary school 
has been so crowded at the start with too many excessively young chil- 
dren for whom no provision has been made that their work has been 
greatly handicapped in the succeeding grades. In the recent biennium 
a vigorous educational campaign was conducted by superintendent, 
principal and teachers of the local community to form healthy public 
opinion regarding a proper interpretation of the present school law. 
The law does not indicate what shall be taught at any given period, 
but since, observation, experience and scientific investigation have 
determined that kindergarten and first grade children differ in age- 
grade ability, the school, therefore, should provide the right educational 
opportunity for each without infringement upon the rights of others. 
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The advantages of a good start are indisputable. As a result of this 
canH»aign the number of underage children in the first grade has 
decreased. 

Other steps have also been taken to improve the situation of the four 
and five year old children. Twenty-five children of kindergarten age 
in a community justify a kindergarten for at least a half-day session. 
A law was passed in 1921 requiring school boards to establish kinder- 
gartens upon petition of the parents of twenty-five children between the 
ages four and six, and a number of kindergartens have since come into 
existence in response to public demand. 

A change in the present legal school age> by constitutional amend- 
ment from "4 to 20" to "6 to 18" would greatly improve the results 
attained in the elementary school. Wisconsin is one of the two states 
still to maintain the early, age entrance, all other states of the union 
finding that compulsory nonadmittance to first grade until the child 
has at least a six year mental maturity is advantageous to both kinder- 
garten and first grade. The needs of four and five year old children 
are more freely met by the establishment of kindergartens under this 
regulation so it is the concensus of opinion that more kindergartens 
will be established in the towns and villages of the state as a result 
of the proposed change. This much needed improvement in our present 
school organization will insure to the children a healthy, wholesome 
start. 

The elementary school with its traditional eight grades has felt the 
wholesome influence of the kindergarten, its guiding principles of more 
freedom fo^ children, and its fundamental idea of significant education 
or education based upon experience. This idea of suiting the mate- 
rials and methods to the varying abilities of children has permeated 
the entire school system. It is known that as children grow, so do also 
differences in tastes and aptitudes grow. In various sections of the 
country, including Wisconsin, changes have appeared in the organiza- 
tion of the elementary schools coming in response to a better under- 
standing of the social and intellectual needs of the early adolescent 
child who has been too often bored by the usual routine work of the 
upper grades. The various school activities offered no incentive to 
continued effort, resulting as noted previously, in a marked decrease in 
enrollment and attendance in the middle and upper grades. The need 
for improvement, therefore, in our school system appears at. both ends 
of the scale, for older as well as younger children. 

This apparent need has been met in the recent biennium by the intro- 
duction of the junior high school In several of the cities and towns 
of the state, while in other places a plan of departmental work has 
been adopted in seventh and eighth grades, and in still others we find 
the eighth grade assuming new dignity as a part of the high school, 
all of which tends to modify and at the same time centralize the work 
of the elementary school in the kindergarten and the first six grades. 
Without doubt this is to be the elementary school of the future, evi- 
denced by the drift in larger cities. This change may come slowly 
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through economic necessity in small towns and cities, yet even here, 
there is a decided breaking away from the organization of the tradi- 
tional elementary school. Objectives are more clearly defined for each 
department in the organization. When once proper coordination of the 
proposed units of work in the elementary, junior and senior high school 
has been secured, a better service to all the children will be realized. 

At the present time much attention is given by superintendents and 
school boards to the physical needs of the junior and senior high schools- 
New up-to-date buildings, modern apparatus and equipment, work 
shops and gymnasiums, are provided for the junior high school student. 
This is most praiseworthy when we realize the renewed impetus thus 
given to many boys and girls in gaining an education. However, ?aud- 
able it may be thus to stress the latest, and we believe, the sanest 
development in the school organization it is necessary to caution 
against undue neglect of the elementary school. There is need to 
keep before school officials the necessity of its regeneration both in a 
spiritual and material sense. As in large, rapidly growing families 
we find the younger members forced to wear the cast-off garments of the 
elders, so too often in our cities and towns do we find the grades 
housed in discarded high school buildings unfitted in many instances for 
the purpose of elementary education. These younger children even in 
greater measure are, also, entitled to space, light, air, warmth; health- 
ful seating arrangements, hygenic conditions and the necessary equip- 
ment for an all-round development. 

Just as there has arisen the need for changes in the organization of 
the entire school, so is there an increasing desire on the part of super- 
intendents and teachers to more adequately meet the needs of children 
through desirable changes in class organization. The increasing use of 
standard attainment and intelligence tests has made teachers more alert 
in noting the variations among pupils of the same grade and school, 
and has helped them to realize that uniform instruction for an entire 
class or grade is unprofitable in most cases. 

This intra-grade variability is due to recognized individual differ- 
ences. In every group are found the gifted, the average, and the slow, 
each deserving the opportunity to progress at his or her own best pace. 
Organization of classroom work in three sections or groups is the 
logical conclusion. The usual custom has been to divide into two 
groups of varying ability, but some schools are already operating on 
the three section plan, while in others small, self-organized groups are 
maintained as a further means of adjusting subject matter and methods 
to needs of children. 

In every school there are those who help to swell the ranks of the 
retarded group. To wisely apply remedial measures we must first 
seek the cause. The causes of retardation may be listed as follows: (a) 
early age first grade entrance, not yet corrected, (b) a vast number of 
children of foreign parentage who speak a foreign tongue in the home, 
(c) gifted or supernormal children for whom no special provision Is 
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made, (d) slow or border line cases to be found in eyery communit7f 
a small percentage of whom are specially provided for In special rooms. 

A large number of the four and five year old children entering school, 
the first grade, at the solicitation of parents against the advice of 
teachers help to swell the ranks of the average groups In the later 
grades, partly due to immaturity of mind in grasping content and 
partly due to irregularity of attendance, both of which necessitate 
repetition of grade work. What should also be considered is that 
pupils regular in attendance are retarded to some extent because of 
cause of additional time spent in giving returning pupils the work 
missed during their absence, unless special provision is made to meet 
the needs of these children. In order to insure their cooperation it is 
necessary to acijuaint the patrons of the schools in the smaller towns 
and villages with the all too meagre results thus secured. 

A large number of our children come from homes where only a for- 
eign language is spoken by the parents, the children using English 
only when at school, and even there occasionally reverting to the for- 
eign tongue. This foreign language habit persists in the communities 
which have not yet been assimilated; the Finnish, Danish, Norwegian, 
German, Italian, Czecho-Slovakia, Polish and others each lends its 
quota of difficulty to the problem of formation of good English habits 
in the school. 

Americanization of adults, particularly mothers, by means of the 
daily newspaper, by association and by contact with American life 
on all sides is essential in securing the assimilation of the large num* 
bers of foreign bom who have settled among us. Wisconsin schools 
have through their Americanization work and adult evening classes, 
definitely sought the support of the foreign born citizens to unite with 
them in perfecting the bond of a common language as a basis for secur- 
ing team work in a democracy. 

''It is a truism to say that the most retarded pupils are those who are 
naturally the brightest." The children of exceptional ability are often 
the most retarded because they frequently mark time or actually 
deteriorate under the instruction. No special provision has been 
made for the accelerated group in any Wisconsin city save by (1) 
giving them more work than ordinary pupils do in the same time; 
(2) by allowing the pupils to do a different type of work with no gain 
in time; (3) by encouraging special promotion or doing the same work 
in less time. How to meet the needs of the exceptionally gifted chil- 
dren deserves the thoughtful consideration of all educational leaders. 
In large cities special provision should be made for these accelerated 
groups by giving them larger educational opportunities under specially 
controlled conditions in special rooms set aside for this purpose; an 
enriched curriculum contest; guidance under teachers of high average 
intelligence, training and experience. 

Altogether the recent biennium shows an increasingly intelligent 
study of children's interests, aptitudes and outstanding needs. Teach- 
ers show increasing skill and consideration of individual and. group 
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needs combining a high level of accomplishment with a fine type of 
service. Individual differences are now being met in our schools in 
the following ways: 

a. Smaller classes — ^an average of thirty-two to thirty-five pupils 

per teacher. 

b. Careful grading and sectioning according to ability. 

c. Two or more sections in a grade, each group working at its own 

best pace. 

d. Material and method differentiated to meet the needs of the gifted, 

average and slow pupils. 

e. The adaptation of remedial measures to individual needs. 

f. Occasionally a part-time teacher assists with the specially retarded 

pupils when classes are unusually large. 

g. The ungraded class. 

h. The exceptional class, 
i. The open air classes. 
J. Schools for the deaf, 
k. Elementary summer schools. 

III. THE OUTLOOK OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

While the usual requirements for teaching service in the grades is 
graduation from a normal school, or other training school for teachers 
a study of the statistical Table 10, Educational Qualifications of Teach- 
ers in Elementary Schools, indicates that there still remains a varia- 
tion in the preparation of teachers in service. It will be observed at a 
glance that a wide variation in the scale exists: A few teachers have 
no professional training, a few have college experience, some are 
graduates of county training schools, or high school training depart- 
ments, while the majority are normal school graduates. The granting 
of special licenses by county and city superintendents having been 
revoked by the state superintendent undoubtedly will reduce the num- 
ber of teachers with little or no preparation for the work, and tend to 
raise the standards of qualifications. 

More attention is given to preparation of teachers in Wisconsin 
than in most other states, and with the number of teacher training 
institutions, no teacher in city grades should be without adequate 
preparation for the work. Poor, or mediocre teaching more fre- 
quently occurs in the middle grades because there is a marked tendency 
at the present time to specialize in either the primary or the Junior 
high school field, thereby leaving a shortage of teachers prepared to 
handle the professionalized subject matter in a manner attractive to 
the pre-adolescent child. The normal schools need, therefore, to em- 
phasize this phase of elementary school training and guide young 
people who are temperamentally fitted for it to make adequate prepara- 
tion. 
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Bach year, an increasingly large number of teachers attend summer 
session courses in norttial schools or university. Summer work for 
teachers is important as it shows whether or not they are anxious to 
keep out of an educational rut and to advance themselves profession- 
ally all the time. School boards should be urged to consider special 
conditions of reward; as, a bonus, for required summer school study 
(once in three or five years) will have the desired effect in lengthening 
the time during which teachers fill local positions. 

3. LBNGTH The professional life of the average teacher in Wisconsin is estimated 

VKJ^'*" ** ^'^ years; the length of service in a given locality is much less than 

this — often only one year, usually not more than two, while more 

than three is the exception, thus the average teaching life in any one 

community does not exceed two and one-half or three years. 

A good teacher always does better service in a school the second 
year of teaching than the first and usually better in the succeeding 
years. Wisconsin should endeavor, therefore, to increase the effective- 
ness of this body of workers by increasing length of service. It is 
necessary, first of all, to determine the cause for these rolling stones in 
the teaching profession. 

Changes can be attributed to various causes, some quite unprevent- 
able, such as sickness, death, marriage; some preventable, as (1) low 
salary, (2) lack of social opportunity, (3) lack of opportunity for ad- 
vancement (4) unfavorable living and working conditions, (5) heavy 
responsibility and (6) a critical public to please. 

In spite of the long period they have spent in training many teachers 
leave the teaching profession permanently within a few years after 
entering it. The average teacher no sooner becomes fairly efllcient 
through experimentation in classrooms than she leaves the service by 
way of matrimonial adventure, or the lure of business ventures which 
promise by comparison a better social and financial future, thereby 
giving way to a new recruit from the normal school who again repeats 
the process. This is in part responsible for the present turnover, 
but there is still a more fundamental reason — the economic basis. 

The low salaries of teachers in pre-war times have disappeared, a 
fair adjustment being made in relation to living costs. Though sal- 
aries have increased in the biennium in no Instance are they above 
the present economic level of living costs, nor do the present salary 
conditions give reassuring evidence of public concern for the teacher's 
preparation. Too often teachers with inferior training receive as much 
as those with excellent training and experience, a condition which 
does not serve as an incentive to increased eflftciency. While agitation 
in regard to salaries has lessoned, partly due to their appreciation 
of present economic conditions, there are still many in the work who 
for one reason or another are not wholly satisfied with the emoluments 
of the profession, therefore the question of salary is still a factor In 
inducing change of position. 
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The lack of social opportunity which too often hedges a teacher 
about plays an important part in encouraging restlessness. New sur- 
roundings are sought quite as much to satisfy social desires as to 
serve as a stimulus to increased endeavor. Sometimes inability to 
adjust to associates, or petty quarrels in the community, or other un- 
controlled conditions are affective qualities. Teachers are class 
conscious, in a large measure. They often find the responsibilities of 
their positions irksome, and particularly so, under the pressure of a 
too critical public. Closer cooperation and a better understanding and 
appreciation of the teacher's work by the community insures a com- 
sensurate return in both personal satisfaction and public service. This 
is fostered by the Parent Teachers' Associations which are becoming 
more common in Wisconsin. 

However, the one factor which, above all others, induces frequency 
of change, is the lack of opportunity for advancement. In the ele- 
mentary school there are few offerings save an occasional principal- 
ship in grade buildings, and since men are given first consideration 
for the most part, women have little opportunity even here. It its 
the exception that proves the rule. The rank and file of classroom 
teachers find no outlet for their ambitions, and when long periods of 
training and experience are not recognized in a material way, many 
do not persist in perfecting themselves in the art of teaching but 
choose another field of activity as a final goal. 

Might it not be worth while for a committee of the State Teachers 
Association to study the executive and administrative positions held 
in this state by women as compared with the number and kinds of 
such positions held by women In two or three other selected states 
ranking high in education? In this connection it is interesting to 
quote Thorndike: "The choice of women over men has not been a 
matter of lowering standards of academic and professional training. 
The change from men to women in the country seems to have gone 
with general devotion to education and with universally accepted 
symptoms of educational advance. The cases of Massachusetts of 
1840-80; of North Carolina during the past decade may be taken as 
samples. Of course it is not to be inferred that the choice of women 
rather than men as educational agents is a sure plan of educational 
advance but it does seen certain that choosing them is far from im- 
plying any cheapening or degrading of the office of the school." 

Permanency of the classroom teacher is still an unsolved problem. 
Two economic factors are at work to reduce the number of rolling 
stones in the profession, as yet their infiuence only slightly felt, viz., 
increase in teachers' salaries, and the State Retirement Fund. 

The prevailing median annual salary for all elementary teachers In 
Wisconsin cities is $1,296. A comparison with the median salary of 
highschool teachers in the state indicates a difference in favor of the 
teachers of secondary schools, coupled with a greater degree of per- 
manency than observed in the grades. Teachers' salary schedules 
must be constructed solely with the view of obtaining the best teachers 
for the public schools. From the standpoint of the public that pays 
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the bills this is the only consideration that can govern. This con- 
sideration includes large investment of time, money, and energy by 
teachers in preparation for the profession. A schedule should, there- 
fore, provide for the gradation of salaries based on preparation and 
successful teaching experience and should apply in the same manner 
for all grades of the school. The Milwaukee Teachers' Association is 
now working on a single salary schedule, which in essence means 
equal preparation, equal work, equal pay for both men and women. 
However, most Wisconsin teachers are working to hold what they 
have already gained. 

Of forty-five cities in the State reporting on salaries, twenty-eight 
have made general increase in salaries, eleven others are maintaining 
schedules without increases, three have lowered the salaries while the 
remaining three did not indicate whether salaries were higher or 
lower than those for the current year. Under the circumstances this 
is a fairly encouraging showing. The School Board Convention held 
. in Mjadison during the spring showed sentiment in large majority of 
communities averse to cutting salaries. 

The enactment of law resulting in the State Retirement System does 
not materially affect the problem of short tenure of office, since the 
junior teacher in no way participates in the provision of the law, save 
indirectly, namely, it may lead her to a decision in continuing in the 
profession. However, it is said to directly affect the attitude of the 
senior teacher in that it does serve as a stimulus to those teachers 
over twenty-five years of age to continue their services, and to those 
who, having left the state, now find it an advantage to return for an 
extended service. In this way, the valuable ripened experience of 
mature persons is conserved to the state. Superintendents report 
that a number of highly paid teachers can now be retained since the 
lure of large salaries in other systems are offset by the returns to 
the individual from the State Retirement System. 

The state organization, known as the Lieague of Classroom Teachers 
of Wisconsin, was organized in November 1921 and merits a word of 
commendation since its object is to promote the interests of its mem- 
bers and the cause of education.^ It received its impetus from the 
Milwaukee Teachers Association and similar organizations in other 
states, and is affiliated with the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, 
Milwaukee Teachers' Association and the National Educational As- 
sociation. The present year has been devoted almost exclusively to 
problems of organization and membership but the young organization 
hopes to be the leaven, as in other states, to raise the standard of 
classroom teachers socially, professionally and financially. 

The report of the Milwaukee Teachers' Association indicates that 
the recent biennium has been devoted to raising the standard of pro- 
fessional attainment among its membership commensurate with the 
recent salary increase. To this end the Educational Committee ar- 
ranged a series of lectures on "New Ideals in Education" and classes 
in "The Project Method." The educational project attracting most 
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attention, however, was the series of lectures- given by Dr. Wm. H. 
Kilpatrick of Columbia University, New York City. The plan was 
organized, directed and financed by the Association, securing the co- 
operation of the school authorities in granting half-day sessions to 
the elementary schools, thereby providing a rare opportunity for all 
elementary teachers in the teaching service. It was unique in that 
this study week is the first service of the kind rendered to a corps of 
teachers upon the initiative of the teaching body. The Association 
has also been responsible in. providing other opportunities for study 
Including a plan of cooperation with the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Their proposed program for future progress includes among other 
recommendations a plan for a permanent clubhouse; committees to co- 
operate with civic and social welfare work; development of a code of 
professional ethics; further work of training teachers in service; and 
a single salary schedule. 
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IV. CHARACTERISTIC CLASSROOM RESULTS 

The last biennium has been a period of progress in many of the 
elementary schools of the state. Formal methods of procedure still 
predominate in large numbers of classrooms, but here and there, an 
increasing number of schools are engaged in demonstrating modern 
progressive work. Thoughtful teachers have sought to provide op- 
portunities for the enrichment and enlargement of the children's 
limited experience in the following ways: 

(a) Worth whfle problems and projects, calling for solution; work 
motivated by first hand contacts with persons,^ places and things; con- 
crete applications made by children and rational activities both in 
school and out have characterized the work in a large number of 
classrooms. 

(b) The understanding, appreciation and application of the project 
method of teaching has been the dominant note in some of the larger 
cities, due in large measure, to the whole-hearted, purposeful activity 
of the grade supervisors. These cities, engaged in experimental work, 
set the pace for others to follow. Real problems, real projects, real 
excursions, real letters and real people, and many other instances of 
related interest observed in many schools are evidences of growth in 
rationalizing the work of the school. 

The present teaching personnel has shown some gain in clear, pro- 
fessional thinking. Objectives are more clearly defined, teachers have 
an increased respect for and belief in the possibilities of self-determina- 
tion In children and a clearer conception of how they learn on the 
one hand, and how to teach on the other. This is evidenced in the 
choice of material and method of education suited to the abilities of 
children and the improved standards of accomplishment. Briefiy 
noted, some of the recent changes in classroom ideals and technique 
are: 
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(a) More opportunity for motor activity; work and play reasonably 
interchanged; classrooms becoming workrooms. 

(b) Better attention given to working condition; beauty and com- 
fort regarded essential to child welfare. 

(c) Widened scope of instruction through the use of library read- 
ing and supplementing the text, excursion, field trips, etc., illus- 
trative material pictures, curios, objects of interest, etc. 

(d) Bmpbasis placed upon different types of class procedure; pro- 
ject teaching, socialized recitation, drill and appreciation lessons, 
focalized assignments and supervised study. 

There has been some advance in the growth of professional spirit 
or attitude through a growing appreciation of the dignity and magni- 
tude of the work of teaching. The inspiration received from the 
programs and personal intercourse at local, regional and state teachers' 
associations; encouragement given by members of the State Depart- 
ment; occasional visits to other school systems, have reacted tavor* 
ably upon the individual teacher in establishing ideals of service. 

Perhaps nothing has had a more marked influence in the improve- 
ment of teaching technique in Wisconsin than the progress made in 
measuring classroom results. The extensive use of standard tests in 
city and rural schools throughout the country is revealing to our 
teachers the many uses which tests serve: (a) Enabling them to es- 
tablish standards of classroom achievement for all grades and ages in 
the several subjects tested. We now may have definite objective evi- 
dence of the results of our teaching, (b) Supervisors and teachers 
can compare these" teaching results with other cities. (c) Can 
measure progress from grade to grade, (d) Determine how grades 
overlap one another, (e) Note the difference between individual needs 
in the same class, (f) Diagnose the needs of individual pupils to 
discover special ability or weakness. 

Pupils and teachers are stimulated to new effort when they can 
see definitely what they are accomplishing in subjects that can be 
tested. The more scientific attitude toward the work of the school 
is gradually being appreciated by the community. The superintendent 
who uses standard tests in his school system can present school re- 
sults in graphic form to his school board and community in a con- 
vincing .manner and secure needed improvements. This spirit of 
scientific investigation and experiment is fostered by the State Depart- 
ment of Measurements. A detailed report of progress appears under 
the title of Educational Tests and Measurements in Wisconsin, by Dr. 
W. J. Osburn. 

The state through its State Board of Health and its schools makes 
provision for the physical needs of its children. The requirements 
of the Industrial Commission for safety, hygienic and sanitary con- 
ditions of school buildings are upon the whole faithfully observed. 
A few cities have provided open air rooms for their anaemic and 
tubercular children; other city and rural communities have made 
health surveys under the guidance of the city or county nurse; pro- 
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vided milk lunch for the undernourished children, warm lunches for 
those living at a distance; instituted medical and dental service, etc., 
while healthful indoor and outdoor activity has' been encouraged by 
daily physical exercise ii\ classroom and gymnasium, and with the 
playground apparatus now found in many schools. At least seventy 
per cent of Wisconsin's schools have made provision for outdoor play 
as a health measure. 

The' following table shows the provision for physical education and 
welfare which the state has made and how well the public school has 
accepted its responsibility: 
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HEALTH WORK IN CITY AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN 

1920-1922 

BV)r For 

Children in Children in 
Cities Counties 

Medical inspection laws * 3 3 

Medical inspection practiced ; 15 3 

Dental inspection by dentists 10 

Dental clinics 4 

Clinics for eye, ear, nose and throat defects 4 

School Milwauke 80 

Other cities .15 57 

Industrial Other cities 42 

Nurses Milwaukee 9 

Open air classes 9 

Warm lunches in school 25% 50% 

Milk lunch 20% 

Organized play 75% 50% 

Rational physical education program: 

J)irector 25 4 

Classroom teacher 60 50 

Playground equipment 80% 60% 

A study of the above table indicates a need for an increased num- 
ber of school measures to intelligently direct the health activities of 
the cities, towns and villages. In forty-two (42) of the cities and 
smaller towns the industrial nurse renders a limited service indirectly 
to the schools through raising the health status of the family. The 
law requires that each county shall be provided with a county nurse. 
At the present time fifty-seven (57) counties have met the require- 
ment, leaving one-fifth (1/5) of them without any such service. ' The 
county nurse renders valuable service in the small towns and villages 
as well as in the rural districts. Public health campaigns have been 
successfuly conducted through the cooperation of the nurses, teachers 
and pupils. Health posters, booklets, bulletins, health programs and 
contests have been the means used to acquaint the general public with 
the immediate health needs of the community. A glance at the table 
indicates that only a few of the larger cities employ a director of 
physical education. Gymnasiums are provided in a good many schools, 
large and small, and while the smaller schools can not afford a physical 
director for younger boys and girls, 8ui,table physical exercises, 
some free play and directed games, can form a part of the daily pro- 
gram under the direction of the regular classroom teacher. Creditable 
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results are already obtained in some schools under this plan though 
there is still evident need of better organization of play activities under 
the leadership of the principal or a competent member of the group. 
Wherever a gymnasium is installed it should serve the interests of 
both the elementary and the high school students. Upon the whole, 
health education has been vigorously pushed in the schools. The 
state board of health has rendered a valuable service to the schools, 
and community though much still remains to be accomplished. In 
1922 the state under the direction of the public health board installed a 
health service wagon or traveling clinic, "The Child Welfare Special," 
with a doctor and nurse in charge who look after the welfare of chil- 
dren of preschool age in rural communities including small towns 
under 2,000 population. 

The extra curricular activities engaged in by the schools of Wiscon- 
sin are many and varied, and in nearly all cases function in very real 
ways — in the life of the community. It is impossible to more than 
mention a few of the ones most commonly known. 

1. Parent-Teachers Association: Each elementary school in large 
cities has its parent-teachers association or patrons' club, while the 
smaller towns and villages recognize the organization as a valuable 
asset in lending both moral and material support to the school adminis- 
tration. According to reports in the state department a fairly high 
per cent of the schools have active associations. In the year 1921- 
1922 parent'teachers associations of Wisconsin earned $30,000, which 
has been turned to good account in school improvement. One parent- 
teachers association has contributed large amounts to the school fund 
for the erection of a junior high school. 

2. Boys and Girls Scouts: Scout organizations, and other club activi- 
ties under the direction of the school or indirectly contributing to it, 
are rendering invaluable service in developing right social and civic 
habits and ideals among the young people of the community. 

3. Fairs and Exhibits: Local school fairs, exhibits at county and 
state fairs have increased the interest felt by pupils in home economics, 
manual arts, and agriculture. There has been a decided improvement 
in standards of accomplishment and the exhibits, often in the nature of 
demonstration, completed projects and other objective results are 
evidences of the progress made in the work. 

4. Young Peoples' Reading Circle Work: Undoubtedly the most t&T 
reaching agency employed in the schools for increasing one's knowl- 
edge and enlarging the scope of one's enjoyment is the Young Peoples* 
Reading Circle work which is extensively done in all classes of schools. 
The pupils in Wisconsin schools enjoy a high privilege and there are 
comparatively few who do not take advantage of the rich offerings of 
the school and public libraries. For a more complete account of this 
excellent school service refer to the chapter on library work. A vast 
amount of general information and an increasing understanding of 
the school subjects resulting are beyond estimation. 
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V. IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER8 IN SERVICE 

A modern school system is a very complex organization. The public 
schools imply equal educational opportunity to all children which 
means the giving of equivalent instructional opportunity in all class- 
rooms. Some one must be responsible for seeing that the instruction in 
each and every classroom meets an acceptable standard of excellence. 
Making sure of this school service is supervision. 

Teachers are not all of equal ability nor do they have equivalent 
preparation for their work. Some one must be responsible for organ- 
izing opportunities for teachers to learn, to grow, and for seeing 
to it that they do learn and do grow. The chief agency for increas- 
ing their efficiency is supervision. 

In Wisconsin cities this agency varies with the type of organization 
in the school. 

1. Superintendent whose duties are both administrative and super- 
visory. 

2. Supervising principal who is principal of high school and grades, 
wihose duties are administrative and supervisory and in addition fre- 
quently acting as instructor in one or more school subjects. 

3. Supervising principal of grade buildings who devotes the whole 
or part time to grade supervision. 

4. Grade supervisor or assistant superintendent. 

5. Supervisor of special subjects. 

One or two cities have all of these supervising officers; each of 
eighty-six (86) cities operate under the direction of a superintendent 
who devotes from three-fourths to one-tenth of his time to supervision, 
according to the number of teachers in the school system, and the num- 
ber of supervisory helpers he has, while in the remaining three hun- 
dred and twenty-six towns and villages the principal is responsible 
for both the secondary school and the elementary grades. In sixty- 
seven cities some form of assistance is given to the superintendent: 
in nine cities, assistant superintendents; in twenty-one cities, grade 
supervisors giving full or part time service, while in some cities in 
the state, supervising principals divide their time between adminis- 
tration and supervision or part time teaching and a little supervision. 
The above shows that there is great variation in the amount of time, 
skill and energy devoted by these various agencies to the improvement 
of teachers in service. There is also even greater variation in the 
number of teachers in the initial unit of supervision. In the larger 
cities a supervising principal may have a corps of teachers numbering 
from fifteen to forty, perhaps, in two separate buildings; in the smaller 
cities the supervising principal has often times a smaller corps with his 
interest divided between high school and grades. 

We are well aware that the amount of time spent in elementary 
grade supervision by superintendent or principal is modified by a 
number of variable factors, among them the following: the number 
of teachers in the teaching corps; the school organization; the num- 
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ber of assistants to whom supervision may be delegated; the interest 
in grade activities, etc. In response to a questionnaire the superin- 
tendents and principals are agreed that intensive supervision, in- 
creased standards of qualifications and directed professional study are 
the chief agencies for securing the improvement of teachers in service. 

This questionnaire showed that an increase in the number of teachers 
in the teaching corps does not materially affect the increase in time 
spent in supervision by the superintendent or principal, though in the 
larger cities of the state increased supervisory service is secured 
through the additional number of supervisory assistants. The prin- 
cipal of the high school and grades gives, in a few instances, approxi- 
mately as much time to supervision as the superintendent of the same 
number of teachers in the teaching corps, but in most schools the 
median time is much less, and in some situations almost none at all. 
A greater number of opportunities for professional advancement are 
offered in the larger school systems than in the smaller ones though 
often there is better opportunity for exercise of teacher initiative in 
the latter than in the former. 

There is great variability in the number and kinds of teachers' 
meetings, comparatively little being done with demonstration teach- 
ing, curriculum studies, or professional study clubs, though this last 
is strengthened by the Teachers' State Reading Circle Work. The 
number of Parent-Teachers' Associations have increased in the recent 
biennium and indicates an awakened educational interest in both 
urban and rural communities. Any one, or all of the above activities 
are stimulated and directed by supervisory agencies; in the smaller 
schools, limited to one person, in the larger schools, to more than 
one. Comparing the amount of supervision ks determined by the 
amount of time spent, other things being equal, one finds that the 
school system having some form of delegated supervision supplement- 
ing the time spent by the superintendent in raising standards of ac- 
complishment, makes a better return in educational service to the 
public which pays the bills. 

In the larger cities the superintendent devotes more than half of 
his time to administrative affairs and delegates to others in the sys- 
tem the specific problem of improving classroom instruction. One 
cit5^ superintendent has successfully executed a plan, as a temporary 
expedient in the interim until an assistant superintendent may be 
appointed, whereby supervising principals have worked out definite 
problems in supervision under his direction, thus securing improve- 
ment in both supervisory and teaching skill at one and the same time. 
Strong, capable, wide-awake, professionally minded men and women 
in these positions are an asset to a school system, but it may also 
become a weak link in the chain through inertia and a satisfied com- 
placency. It is the problem of the superintendent of schools to see 
that supervising principals return to the school system educational 
service equal to time and money cost. It is, also, often unwise to 
reduce the budget through elimination of the elementary grade su- 
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pervisor, as it has been found that she is indispensable in coordinat- 
ing and directing the work of lower primary education and stimulating 
professional attitude among young teachers. Good supervision is 
worth all that it costs, and a large number of Wisconsin cities are 
not availing themselves of this means to secure desired results. In 
no other business save in the business of education is one so apt 
to look askance at costs and to question the necessity or occasion of 
expenditure. In industry and in trade, the number of workers under 
one supervisor, director, foreman, overseer, does not often exceed a 
dozen, while in the business of education, the number of teachers 
assigned to a single supervisor varies anywhere from ten to two hun- 
dred and forty. The administration and supervision of larger city 
systems is determined largely by the liberality of the school budget, 
and the breadth of vision of the school superintendent and his board. 

Effective organization for school improvement varies with the local 
condition encountered, but at a glance we can see that the problem 
is undoubtedly one of real concern for the small superintendency- or 
principalship, most common in Wisconsin. It is one which should 
receive our attention. In the smaller cities and villages the superin- 
tendent or principal of high school and grades finds the problem of 
supervision so diflacult that after vain attempts to reconcile the real 
with the ideal, he abandons constructive supervision and becomes 
satisfied, in part, with superficial performance. One solution for the 
superintendent or principal whose major interests are in the high 
school and whose training and previous experience, are, therefore, 
almost exclusively limited to this field, is the appointment of a grade 
supervisor, but in many school systems the cost of supervision, in- 
cluding the superintendent's salary, rises beyond the bounds of the 
average school budget. Elementary grade supervision is, under such 
conditions, sporadic. Here and there, an occasional small school sys- 
tem has secured the services of a grade supervisor who devotes all 
or part time to raising the standards of accomplishment in the grades. 
Usually this appointment is made from one of the local teaching 
corps and too often the person chosen lacks special training or vision 
for the work. The only other available source of help is the county 
supervising teacher whose chief service is to the rural schools, and who 
can, therefore, only make occasional visits to city grades though mutual 
gain may result from such contacts. Cooperation of all the educa- 
tional forces of a county is highly desirable. 

We are aware, however, that marked improvement in the rural 
schools has resulted from the work of the supervising teacher under 
the direction of the superintendent, just as in the larger cities, and 
improved attainment level has been secured to the majority through 
more intensive supervision. The solution, therefore, for raising the 
standard of teaching eflaciency and increasing classroom results in 
the small schools in Wisconsin may also be found in some form of 
delegated supervision whereby the principal who is responsible to the 
community for measurable educational returns may be given such as- 
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sistance as will increase his efficiency both as an administrator and 
supervisor. The adoption of a County Unit Plan in Wisconsin coun- 
ties would make the operation of a cooperative plan of grade su- 
pervision both possible and practicable in advancing the cause of the 
small schools of Wisconsin. 

Since the small city or town with its small corps of teachers Is too 
small a unit, economically considered, to initiate a local grade super- 
visor some plan of organization including more than one city or vil- 
lage in the local unit is proposed. A cooperative plan of grade super- 
vision for the smaller towns and cities in a county possesses merit. 
It provides the same opportunity for teachers and children in village 
grades as in city schools, at less cost to the individual community 
and enables them to secure a person of fine scholarship, qualification 
and experience at a commensurate salary for the high type of serv- 
ice rendered. The excellent system of roads and automobile trans- 
portation rapidly developing in the state make this a feasible plan. 
It remains for the respective local units to cooperate under the leader- 
ship of the county superintendent, or in other ways, to make such a 
plan not only feasible but practical. It is obvious, however, that for 
the present, and for some time to come, the responsibility rests with 
the superintendent or principal who is able according to statistical 
study to spend approximately only one-fifth of his time in grade 
supervision. 

How can the superintendents or principals of smaller schools gain 
time for supervision of grades? How can they become skilled in the 
art of supervision? 

School is a business requiring that same practical attention to detail, 
that same precision in tabulating results, that same development of 
morale, as in other kinds of business. Evidences of this business-like 
school organization are found in a number of the smaller as well as 
larger schools. Some principals in schools of not over ten grade teach- 
ers have found it possible to use one-fifth of their time, to devote one- 
half hour a week to each teacher, observing classroom teaching and 
giving constructive suggestions for improvement. The adjustment of 
the time element is not so difficult when once there is toill to do; the 
chief difficulty lies in the problem of wJiat to do that will be effective. 
A superintendent or principal, unfitted for this specific work, as too 
many in Wisconsin are, should strive for improvement in his super- 
visory skill, just as he is now working to secure the improvement of 
teaching skill among his corps of teachers. 

At least three phases of supervision can be emphasized by many of 
the principals even in the small schools: 

1. Observation of classroom teaching followed by helpful sugges- 
tions to teachers. 

2. Meetings of various kinds at which time demonstration teaching, 
self-organized group work on the part of teachers be emphasized, as 
teacher participation is essential to growth. 

3. Stimulating teachers to renew professional interest througih 
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some definite professional study, such a43 the books recommended 
Teachers' State Reading Circle, or by directing an investigation of 
some phase of the course of study, thereby encouraging investigation 
and experimental work. 

Also, a large number of the superintendents and principals of the 
State are in attendance each summer at the University of Wisconsin, 
University of Chicago, or elsewhere, for the purpose of increasing skill 
in supervision through such eourses as Elementary Supervision, Edu- 
cational Measurements, School Administration. The Extension Divi- 
vision of the University renders the same service to those who are un- 
able to avail themselves of the opportunity for summer study. Many 
other supervisory helps are now available in recent books and current 
magazines. 

Other aids are the local, regional and State meetings, at which con- 
ferences devoted to discussions upon specific supervisory problems are 
held. Each year the city superintendents of the State meet in annual 
conference at Madison at the call of the State Superintendent. This 
same opportunity should be granted to principals, and, governed by 
the same regulations, would assure to the schools a higher type of 
service. The technique of supervision as applied to smaller systems 
needs to be developed through stimulation of those who are respon- 
sible for development of leadership, initiative and cooperation of the 
teaching group. 

The Normal School should look upon the public schools as its real 
classroom and laboratory and should keep in touch with its graduates 
by some legitimate system of follow-up work, for at least one year, 
and should also study local conditions as concrete professional prob- 
lems offered for solution. Some form of field work should be or- 
ganized to operate in the vicinity of each of the State Normal Schools. 
Provision should be made for the cooperation of the State Normal 
Schools and the State Department in supervisory activities. 

The State Department purposes to render a real service to all types 
of schools, to all teachers and supervisory and administrative officers 
in the schools. In the recent biennium the state supervisors of ele- 
mentary schools have made 495 visits to schools, meeting superin- 
tendents, supervisors and teachers, as well as school boards, in in- 
dividual and group conferences. A fine spirit of cooperation, of 
loyalty to the best interests of children exists, which leads one to 
hope that the present outstanding need of city grades in smaller cities 
will be met by uniting several towns and villages under a district 
elementary school supervisor. Cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Instruction, with the Normal Schools and other training in- 
stitutions, with the county superintendent and his supervising teach- 
ers, with other towns in the county, for supervisory purposes will lead 
to the successful coordination of all the educational activities of the 
county. The right kind of teamwork is essential to success. 
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VI. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE PROGRESS 

While we can show cause for congratulation In improvement made 
in relation to increased attendance; to a reduction in overageness; to 
an increased numher of graduates from our eighth grade; enlarged 
interests in health provision; in raising the standard of qualifications 
for teachers; in improving teaching technique, these are met only in 
part by the majority, and Wisconsin's elementary schools still suffer 
some serious handicaps. Some of the foremost measures necessary 
to bring about needed improvements are the following: 

1. Provision for meeting the needs of four and five year-old chil- 
dren either by the establishment of kindergartens, or compulsory 
nonattendance to first grade until the child has, at least, a six-year 
mental age maturity. 

2. Provision for differentiated instruction for average, dull, and 
gifted children. 

3. Provision for teacher training which will enable them to success- 
fully administer a vitalized curriculum involving project teaching. 

4. A salary adjustment between elementary and high school teach- 
ing service which insures the same salary for the same amount of 
training in either grades or high school. 

5. Provision for salary bonus based upon continued training and 
service, summer school attendance, extended travel, and so forth. 

6. Provision for the cooperation of the State Normal Schools and 
State Department in supervisory activities. 

7. Emphasis upon the importance of skillful supervision by the 
local superintendent, principal, or other supervisory agencies. 

8. Building programs to keep pace with growth of population and 
extended school needs. 

9. Provision for a grade supervisor for a group of small village 
schools. 

10. An annual conference of principals called by the state super- 
intendent. 
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CHAPTER V 



TRAINING TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 



The preparation of teachers for the country schools of Wisconsin, 
has not been at a standstill during the biennium, for which this re- 
port is written. Progress has been made in several directions. A 
few lines ^ along which there have been notable gains are discussed 
briefly in Part One of this section. 
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PART ONE 

Progress Made in Training Institutions In General 
More young people are preparing themselves to teach in the coun- 
try. This can be best shown by the following diagram: 
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Total Enrollment Ootinty Trainlnsr Schools 

Total EBroUment 29 H. B. Training Departments. 
Total Enrollment State Normal Rural OourHes 


1.885 
742 
311 


1,780 
871 
632 


895 
129 
221 


80% 
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The qualifications of the young people seeking preparation have 
risen. 



Enrollment— H. S. Graduates in County Training 
Schools 


.872 
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No flgu 
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Enrollment— H. S. G'raduates in H. S. Training 
Departments — 

Enrc^meht— H. S. Graduates In State Normal 
Rural Courses — 


188% 







By comparing these tables it will be seen that the high school grad- 
uates enrolled in county training schools formed about 28% of the 
enrollment in September 1920, about 38% in 1921. 

The qualifications have arisen also by the progressive elimination 
of students with lower academic qualifications. While this decrease 
is slighter than could be desired it is important as the initial step 
necessary if the legislation which goes into effect in 1927, providing 
that after July 1, of that year, only those with four years academic 
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training beyond the eighth grade, supplemented by one year of pro- 
fessionai training can obtain certificates in this state, is to find us 
prepared. 

The number of eighth grade graduates enrolled in county training 
schools for the purpose of abridging their academic preparation to 
the two years required by law before taking the one year profes- 
sional work is thus shown: 
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Sept.. 1930 


Sept., 1921 


Sept., 1980 


Sept.. 1921 


Eighth Grade Graduates Sorolled In 

County Trainlngr Schools. 

Total Training School Enrollment 

Per Cent of Total Enrollment- 

In(>f»Afte In NiiTnh^rii}, _,..„. . 


259 

1.885 

19 


806 

1,730 

18 

47 

1 


266 

1.335 

19 


272 

1.780 

15 

16 


Decrease In Per Cent of Total Enroll- 
ment 


4 



The sentiment of all county training principals and teachers has be- 
come far more optimistic in regard to the requirement of high school 
graduation as a preparation for country teacher training. Until quite 
recently in Wisconsin there has been much doubt expressed as to 
whether or not young people could be induced to spend five years 
in school beyond the eighth grade before becoming teachers. Such 
doubts found expression in questions like the following: Would* it 
pay them financially if they did? Would they be as good country 
teachers as if they went directly from the eighth grade to spend three 
years in a school whose whole atmosphere was permeated with In- 
terest in country schools? Would they be content to teach two or 
three or four years in country schools and then marry farmers? 

The state of doubt is giving way to a conviction that country teach- 
ing is attractive enough to induce young people to spend time in 
extended preparation for it. As an illustration of this changed 
point of view a few facts may be cited: During 1921-22 ten schools 
enrolled none in the ninth grade; eleven enrolled none in the tenth 
grade; three had none besides high school graduates. The combined 
attendance in the schools enrolling only high school graduates in 
September 1921 was eighty-six; the courageous school that started 
on this basis with only ten enrolled in 1920 had thirty-three enrolled 
in 1921. 

The dynamic eftect of the conviction that enough high school grad- 
uates can be induced to take a year of professional training has the 
next biennium as its chief debtor. The tradition strengthened by the 
war and post-war shortage — that poverty of the farming population 
in some counties; lack of adjacent high schools in sufficient numbers 
in other counties; immaturity of high-school teachers as compared 
with the maturity of county training-school teachers in several coun- 
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ties made it necessary for training schools to admit eighth grade 
graduates — has not given way easily. 

So enthusiastic were some of the leaders in regard to preparing 
eighth grade graduates in three years' time for teaching that it seemed 
as if they held that the genius of the state was concem^ed in estab- 
lishing for the nation the fact that three years of preparation for 
occupational life, could begin wisely at fifteen, the age when tnany 
students have enrolled in county training schools, and result in turn- 
ing out well prepared teachers In three years' time. The present 
belief that the state owes it to every child to establish a high school 
near enough to his home so that he may secure his secondary edu- 
cation in the same school with students looking forward to all kinds 
of vocational futures has been of slow growth. It is no longer held 
by thinking people that prospective teachers should definitely choose 
to become teachers at the end of the eighth grade and from that 
time on become acquainted only with a teacher's point of view. 
Instead there is general agreement that the four years of secondary 
education which precede the year of vocational preparation should be 
provided in schools which enroll future workers of all kinds. 

Rural teacher-training schools have been greatly encouraged be- 
cause of the cordial appreciation expressed regarding their work. 
Again, this is true of the county training schools to a greater extent 
than it is of the high schools or state normal schools. Perhaps no 
schools for the preparation of any class of workers have had more 
publicity given them than have the county training schools of this 
state. This publicity has not always been expressed in teriQs of 

Visitors to these schools have not always agreed as to the wisdom 
displayed in establishing separate schools on a secondary level (or 
on any level), for the preparation of country teachers. Educational 
experts from other states, who know the county training schools 
of Wisconsin through correspondence with their principals, through 
examination of their catalogs and through an occasional visit of a 
day or less, have frequently not been very favorably impressed with 
these schools. Such visitors, through the medium of college classes 
in education, through public addresses and other publicity mediums, 
have indicated that they prefer high school training classes as a 
temporary expedient for the training of country teachers, because of 
the lessened expense incurred by these institutions, and because their 
organization is not so likely to delay the day when the training class 
can be taken out of the high school and country teachers be pre- 
pared in the rural departments of state normal schools. Our visitors 
from other states will have it that the preparation of rural teachers 
should eventually be provided for in the schools to which are as- 
signed the preparation of all other kinds of elementary teachers — 
the State Normal Schools. 

Wisconsin people, however, who have had a better opportunity than 
have any of their critics from other states to know county training 
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schools best, believe that their testimony deserves greater consid- 
eration than it has frequently been given. If it is admitted, that 
judging by the progress so far made in the United States as a whole, 
there is not much hope that country teachers in large numbers will 
be willing to spend for some years to come more than a year after 
high school 'graduation in preparation for their work, only one con- 
clusion seems fitting: The wisdom of providing adequately for this 
year with a long term of service in view on the part of the schools 
providing the preparation, is seen. The county training school is 
certainly a competitor for first honors whose claims have not yet 
been set aside. On the contrary, there is no doubt of the fact that 
the county training schools have grown and are growing in public 
estimation as to the worth of their contribution in the field of rural 
teacher preparation. 

In the last biennial report the article headed "Training Teachers for 
the Rural Schools," written by the Assistant State Superintendent, 
Carter Alexander, to whom had been delegated the supervision of 
these schools for the biennium 1918-20, contains this sentence: "The 
county training school at its best is the most efficient instrument 
with which he (the writer) is acquainted for training teachers for 
one-teacher schools, who will go out into these schools and work 
there." This carefully worded sentence is the judgment of the 
only person outside of Wisconsin teachers who has ever made a 
careful first-hand study of these schools. His opinion, supported as 
it is by the testimony of county superintendents, supervising teachers 
and state supervisors generally, is entitled to weight. 

It is regretted that this happily worded sentence has been quoted 
at times by training school principals in public addresses, in catalogs 
and in publications of different kinds without the phrase "at its best." 
The effect of this well deserved praise by Dr. Carter Alexander, even 
in the garbled form in which it has occasionally done service, has 
been, generally speaking, wholesome. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that those quoting it knew that county training-school teachers 
were constantly being challenged as were few other teachers "to 
deliver the goods." Thus, the approval has lulled no one to inertia; 
it has challenged many to deserve it. 

The county training schools have never been without considerable 
attention and help from members of the state department. What- 
ever the limitations of time and strength have made necessary in the 
way of omission in visiting schools, the county training schools have 
received attention. Perhaps one of the causes is due to "the fact 
that for several years before they became members of the state de- 
partment, four of the state supervisors were connected with county 
training schools as members of their faculties, so they brought to 
their work in the state department a keen realization of the needs 
and value of county training schools; a keen realization that high 
school training departments were an equally important source of 
teacher supply in several counties made them receive commensurate 
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attention. Various plans have been in operation and much has been 
done for several years through observing classes, holding individual 
conferences, correspondence in regard to needed changes in build- 
ings, organization and instruction. 

However, during the school year 1921-22, the schools training coun- 
try teachers received more help from the state department than had 
been given them during any one year since state supervision became 
effective in this state. The assistant state superintendent spent 
considerable time visiting them. Besides this aid two women super- 
visors who had formerly spent their time in the grades of the cities 
formed with the writer the supervisory force having charge of teacher 
training institutions. 

During 1921-22, then, three women state supervisors, especially 
fitted by experience and preparation, to improve both the prepara- 
tion and supervision of country teachers, have had the state ap- 
portioned among them, each having had assigned to her one-third 
of the counties; each has thus had twenty-three or twenty-four coun- 
ties, in a third of the state made up of counties so selected as to 
compose a compact unit. In her third each of the three state super- 
visors visited both the schools engaged in the training of country 
teachers and the country teachers prepared in these schools. By 
spending at least a day visiting country schools in each county with 
the supervising teacher (at least two days in the counties where there 
are two supervising teachers), three or more (six if two days were 
spent) country schools in each county were visited. 

As supervising teachers have been devoting their best efforts to 
helping country teachers, many of whom are recent graduates of 
teacher training schools, it is they who know best of all to what 
extent schools preparing country teachers are meeting their obliga- 
tions, or are failing to come up to the expectations of their patrons. 
Conferences between the assistant state superintendent, state super- 
visors, county superintendents and supervising teachers regarding 
this preparation, have been fruitful in ratifying or modifying the im- 
pressions received by the state supervisors during the time spent by 
them in country schools. 

Thus 6ach school preparing country teachers and its output have 
been carefully studied by several people. As a result, the confer- 
ences held at the time of the visit and the report sent back to the 
school fi^om the state department have been of greater value than 
they could be formerly when this intensive state supervision was not 
in force. Not the least important result is the steadily growing 
sense of responsibility felt by county superintendents, training teach- 
ers and supervising teachers for unity of action. 

This is especially true of the county training schools. Their Im- 
provement in this respect is due partly to the yearly conferences of 
county training school principals, who have established a strong 
esprit de corps through these yearly conferences. It is due in part 
to the many sectional meetings of training school faculties held at 
different places in the state. 
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The work in training institutions of all kinds owes considerable of 
its improvement to the fact that a number of successful supervising 
teachers and -county superintendents have become training teachers. 
Moreover the influence of supervising teachers in their own field has 
been considerable. 

During each of the two years of this biennium, two sectional meet- 
ings of supervising teachers have been held each year in. nine dif- 
ferent places in the state. Though called by supervising teachers, 
the conferences have been attended quite generally by state super- 
visors and by training teachers who have frequently taken an active 
part in the program. Thus the need of active cooperation has been 
keenly realized and through this cooperation of the assistant state 
superintendent, state supervisors, county superintendents and su- 
pervising teachers with training institutions and departments better 
work has been done. 

Not only are training schools doing better work but their courses 
are becoming better standardized. The high school training de- 
partment courses have long been uniform. County training courses 
have varied to a considerable extent until recently. The standard 
course for the year of professional training given high school grad- 
uates in county training schools was established in 1920. It has 
become generally accepted. With minor changes it has also been 
used as the senior year work of the three year course given students 
who come directly to the county training school from the eighth 
grade. Until very recently the academic work offered county train- 
ing school students, coming from the eighth or ninth grade, has 
differed greatly in different schools. In January 1922, a committee of 
county training school principals submitted a course of study which 
duplicates the first two years of high school work, with only such 
modifications as are necessitated by the certification law. This course 
will soon become general. 

Of the thirty-one county training schools, ten are housed in build- 
ings splendidly adapted to their purpose, well equipped in every way; 
seven are in buildings better than fairly well adapted; and seven 
are in buildings only fairly well adapted; unfortunately seven are 
still housed in buildings or quarters not even fairly well adapted for 
their purpose. 

Two county training schools, those at Wautoma, and Monroe, long 
unsatisfactorily housed, began work in 1921 in fine, new modern build- 
ings. In two other counties — Manitowoc and Price — the biennium 
closes with new buildings under construction. 

At present there are only twelve county training schools without 
model departments. All of these twelve are earnestly looking for- 
ward to taking such steps in the near future as will result in the 
establishment of model departments. Monroe and Wautoma expect 
to establish model departments in time to begin work in them at the 
beginning of the school year 1922-23. 

Of the twenty-nine high school training departments only five have 
rooms meeting fully high standards of light, ventilation, size and 
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seating; seven meet such standards more than fairly well; ten meet 
them only fairly well; seven do not reach even a fair standard in 
regard to these matters. Not one high school training department 
has adequate practice facilities as compared with those provided by 
several county training schools. Small rooms especially designed 
for use in practice are wanting in high school training department 
cities, although such rooms would add greatly to the efficiency of the 
training departments. 

Unfortunately the nine state normal schools, judging by the quar- 
ters assigned to the rural departments, do not realize the effect of 
commodious, attractive, well situated rooms on the decision of stu- 
dents to elect such courses. 
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PART TWO 



A Questionnaire and Why it was Fornnulated 

In order that this section of the biennial report may prove not only 
a reminder of the progress already made, but an urge to greater 
progress, the writer decided to continue this discusBion by supple- 
mentary knowledge gained from the assistant state superintendent 
and from all the state supervisors who hav6 had most to do with 
training institutions; and by the direct testimony of those most 
vitally connected with the training of country teachers. In further- 
ance of this aim a questionnaire was sent out by the state superin- 
tendent in the spring of 1922, to every county training school prin- 
cipal, high school training department teacher and every normal 
school In the state. 
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What the Questionnaire Brought Forth 

A literary society provides so good an opportunity for students to 
find themselves that it is considered an invaluable adjunct to the 
regular class work. All county training schools have literary so- 
cieties; nineteen meet once every two weeks; seven meet once a 
week; five meet once a month. With very few exceptions all men- 
tion the study of parliamentary law as occupying a place on the 
program; next popular seems to be a discussion of current events. 
Two schools have two societies — thus there is some competition 
aroused. As sixteen schools, or over half of them, enroll over fifty 
students, it would seem that many more might profitably organize at 
least two such societies. Music is mentioned in about one third of 
the replies; over half mention debates. 

The high school training department societies do not differ to any 
appreciable extent from the county training schools. Eleven out of 
twenty-eight meet once in two weeks; one meets once a week; four 
meet once a month. A few training departments have no literary 
society organized exclusively for their department. They consider 
that the needs of students are met in the regular high school literary 
societies. As only four mention parliamentary law the question arises 
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as to whether or not the fact that women have become voters has 
as yet had the Significance attached to it, that it deserves. 

In the state normal schools four meet once in two weeks; one once 
a week; one once a month; three do not reply to this question. One 
reply indicates a source of happiness which would appeal to many 
more than the students enrolled in the class concerning which the 
director writes, "The members of the society gather at my homo 
once a month for refreshments." 

To fit young teachers for country schools as they are today does 
not necessitate asking them to teach a large group of pupils. The 
immaturity of the student teachers and the conditions under which 
they must work in model departments or city grades argue against 
large classes. The replies indicate that far more county training 
schools ask students to teach classes enrolling four to eight pupils 
than classes of other sizes. Qertainly a school assigning twenty, as one 
does, is putting too great a burden on young shoulders. In the high 
school training departments typical practice classes enroll six, seven 
or eight pupils although one has as high as fifteen in an average class. 
The state normal schools assign larger classes. Four answer this 
question as assigning ten, ten to twenty, or ten to fifteen pupils to a 
practice teacher. 

To the question regarding whether the number of subjects taught by 
each practice teacher equals four, twenty-four county training schools 
answer yes; two answer no. Seventeen high school training depart- 
ments reply yes; seven reply that some practice teachers do, others 
do not; one did not reply; one wrote no. 

The theory of what should be done in country schools should emerge 
out of actual practice in them. For this reason all training schools 
have been urged for some years to give at least a week of rural prac- 
tice. In 1916 only two training schools found it possible to arrange 
such practice. That there has been a great advance made the follow- 
ing statistics show: During 1921-22 all county training schools gave 
at least a week; five reiwrt two weeks; with one exception, all high 
school training departments gave a week; one high school offered two 
v;eeks. Six of the state normals gave a week; one gave none; one 
did not reply to this question; a ninth state normal gave only rural 
practice but gave eight weeks of it. 

An excellent organization used in one high school is this: Before 
students are assigned to the different schools in which they are to 
engage in rural practice a conference is held between the supervisor 
of practice and the county superintendent and supervising teacher. 
The country schools into which student teachers go are selected 
entirely on the merits of the teaching done in them. 

Before the students leave the training school each student is given 
one problem which she is to study carefully for herself and for. each 
of her classmates. Typical problems which may be thus assigned 
are: 1. The work of the first grade children in reading. 2. What 
the eighth grade pupils have done in civics. 3. The equipment of the 
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country school taking into consideration ten important items, selected 
after class consideration. 4. The living conditions of the country 
teacher. 5. Comparison of the country school in which the student 
is doing rural practice with a first class rural school. When the 
students return from the week of rural practice each student confers 
with every other student with regard to her own particular problem. 
A week or two after their return from the week of rural practice, 
there is a meeting held in which each student reports on her prob- 
lem; as this report has been made possible through the close co- 
operation of all, all students are interested in every report. Thus 
in a class of sixteen students each one reports on conditions which 
pertain to the problem assigned her in sixteen country schools. 

Invaluable as is rural practice, students certainly need to have 
rural contacts extended over far more time than the short period 
of rural practice. In six county training schools there Is some in- 
dividual and group visiting of country schools done. In six, each 
student is appointed as a special assistant to a country teacher; nine 
mention substituting as a means of increasing rural contacts. Four 
reply that students help with rural programs. In one county all 
seniors observe three days in the fall; in two others all observe five 
days. In one high school training department students attend Satur- 
day meetings with the training teacher. 

As the figures indicate provisions made for such contacts^ are still 
inadequate in a number of schools and departments. Visiting part 
of a day, or one day in the fall is a very meager opportunity to give 
a student who must get along with no other first-hand knowledge 
until spring, when almost all of the schools have their week of 
rural practice. The expense connected with the securing of con- 
tacts is a factor which doubtless deters many. 

Not much can be said of the value of substituting as a means of 
providing such contacts. If every student so substituting could have 
the supervisor- of practice with her for at least an hour each day 
she is substituting, it might be a valuable experience. At present 
lack of time to prepare, lack of guidance, the random selection of 
schools necessitated, and the low standard of work possible, make 
substituting a dangerous expedient. The recommendation is that it 
should be discontinued except in emergencies. 

No better means of securing contacts with rural schools has been 
found than the economical method suggested many times by mem- 
bers of the state department if each senior student is appointed as 
a "special assistant" to one country teacher with whom she corre- 
sponds and with whose work she becomes acquainted also through 
personal conferences, each student will find herself through this "case 
history" gradually becoming quite intimately acquainted with country 
school conditions. This need take little time and involve no expense 
except that connected with postage and stationery. 
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The replies to this question may be thus tabulated: 



Agriculture-. 



Clylcfl.. 



Geofrapby.. 



County Training 
Schools 



AQ— T€» 



All reporting— yes 
a— No report 



23— Tes 
7— No 
1— No report 



H. S. Training 



15— Yes 
lO-No 
4— No report 

la-No 
16— Yes 
S— No report 

fr-Yes 

16— No 
4— No report 



State Normals 



7— Yes 

2— No report 

5-Ye8 

4— No report 



5-Ye« 
1— No 
*— No report 



The number of excursions In the three subjects varies from three 
to twenty. No central tendency is observable. The high school train- 
ing departments generally offer five or six excursions a year. Much 
has been said for some time about excursions in connection with coun- 
try schools. If these rich extensions of first hand experiences are to 
become a reality, teachers must be prepared for them through having 
been intelligent participants in them. 

Work outside the walls — extra mural — is a prime obligation of 
training schools. One of the advantages claimed for small schools 
drawing trom a very limited territory is that extension work is thus 
more easily possible. Different forms which such activities may take 
are evening meetings, Saturday meetings, teachers' institutes, school 
board conventions, and visiting graduates at work in their own schools. 

"if country people are to be met, evening meetings will have to be 
planned. All principals of county training schools except three help 
with such meetings. One of those three commented: "No demand." 
As he was new to his positon this year, he has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to create a demand. The replies as to the number of times are 
scattering. One reports "twice a week;" one, "once a 'week." These 
probably refer to only a limited portion of the year. A few have 
helped only two or three times a year. Others report helping as many 
as twenty to thirty times. Fourteen supervisors of practice do some 
evening work, seventeen have not done any. Most of these who helped 
did so from one to four times. In one county training school the 
supervisor was assigned this as one of her activities — she was out 
fifteen to twenty times. Of the high school training departments, four- 
teen teachers answered yes; eleven answered no. Four did not reply. 
Few attended more than five times. Of the state normal schools, six 
answered yes; one, no. One attended evening meetings once a month; 
one gave twi-ce a week; one, one meeting; one, four times; one did 
not state the number. 

The testimony in regard to Saturday meetings reveals the fact that 
in some counties there are no Saturday meetings; at least none that 
the training school people hear about. Twenty-five principals report 
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yes. The typical number Is six. Twenty-four of the supervisors of 
practice report yes. In one county the supervisor helped fifteen or 
twenty times; in that county the principal did not help with any. 
His services were given in the evening as he reports helping several 
times a month with evening meetings. Few supervisors help more 
than four times during the year. Of the high school training teachers 
twelve report yes; thirteen report no; one helped once a month; the 
others one, two, or three times a year. Of the state normal schools, 
six report yes; one, no; one helped twelve times; others very few 
times. 

Twenty-three principals helped at teachers* institutes; eight did 
not. "No demand" is the reason often given. The principals more 
frequently help once than any other number of times. Twenty super- 
visors of practice helped; eight did not. One or two are the number 
of their Institutes. Of the high-school training-teachers, seven rei)ort 
yes; eighteen, no. Of the state normal schools the seven reporting 
say yes. One helped fourteen times; one fifteen times. Undoubtedly 
the larger number of times in these two cases is due to the fact that 
the director of the rural department helped in several different coun- 
ties. 

As the term Institute as used in this state has a loose construction 
— in some counties one hears much of institutes; in other counties, 
exactly similar gatherings are called teachers' meetings — ^the replies 
need to be interpreted in the light of the replies to the preceding ques- 
tion in regard to Saturday meetings. 

Twenty-six principals helped with school board conventions; five did 
not. Fourteen supervisors of practice helped; fifteen did not; no report 
regarding three. Of the high-school training-teachers, eight helped; 
seventeen did not; four did not reply. Of the state normal schools, five 
helped; three did not. 

In regard to the four lines of activity just considered the high-school 
training-teachers do not emerge with as good a showing as do the 
supervisors of practice in county training schools in spite of the fact 
that this field work in county training schools is so frequently done 
by the principals. The reason for this partial failure on the part of 
the high school training departments will be considered in Part Four 
of this report. 

Twenty-nine principals report visiting graduates at work in their 
own schools; one did not visit. He wrote "Too busy." Although few 
visited more than two days, two or three spent much time visiting 
graduates at work; one reports weekly; one, thirty-five days. Of the 
supervisors of practice twenty-eight report yes; two report no. Few 
spent more than ten days. However, one spent thirty and one twenty- 
five. Of the high-school training-teachers twenty-four report yes; 
five do not report. Few have spent more than six days. Of the state 
normal schools five report yes. One spent thirty-one days; one drove 
seven hundred fifty-five miles visiting; two, however, did not visit. 
It would seem that all rural teacher training institutions have a 
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definite responsibility if their graduates fail the first year. To know 
the kind of work the graduates are doing it is necessary that they be 
visited and helped as promptly and as definitely as only the people 
who prepared them can help them. The reports revealed that only 
a very few schools in the state seem to be entirely failing in this part 
of their work. Those conversant with the scant attention extension 
activities received a few years ago are encouraged with the progress 
made. Some schools have not yet fully caught the contagion of the 
work. To start a route for victrola records so that exchanges are 
made every two weeks as one principal did, thus enabling country 
pupils to have the rare pleasure of a new record of high quality twice 
a month is a worth while achievement; to have every farm family in 
the county know by sight and by voice the people who prepare teach- 
ers for the country schools indicates that the day of democratic 
ideals is at hand. All forms of extension work arouse the train- 
ing faculties to exert themselves to make good as speakers and lead- 
ers; at the same time the field work gives training teachers a mighty 
opportunity to sell education to the people whose votes must equal- 
ize the educational opportunity offered country children if ever it is 
to be equalized. 

Twenty principals report that expenses were met by the training 
school board or the county; in three of these cases the reports states 
that mileage is paid; evidently these principals own cars and use 
them in their field work. One principal reports fifty dollars as the 
annual allowance. In one county when moving pictures are used the 
district pays; two principals report that they pay their own expenses. 
In one county the training school board pays part and the district 
part; one states that the community pays; two do not state who 
pays; one reports that in some cases bills are presented to the dis- 
trict; one reports that several times the district requesting, pays. 

In regard to high school training departments, four city boards 
pay; one pays in part and the county superintendent in part; in two 
counties the school district pays; in most of the counties in which 
there are high school training departments, the county superinten- 
dent, the supervising teacher and the training teacher have consider- 
able responsibility in regard, to the expenses of field trips. As sta- 
tistics quoted above show, the field trips of the departments do not 
figure large. The state normal schools do not appear to fare much 
better; one director replies that the state pays for a limited number 
of meetings; one "personally or the country school;** in one case the 
regents allow mileage of ten cents; in a fourth normal school the coun- 
ty superintendent pays; one director adds; "We are asking for a fund 
for the coming year." 

Especially in regard to the field work of county training school 
faculties has much progress been made the past few years. However, 
a concerted effort needs to be made until every person helping to 
prepare country 'teachers in this state meets the people in the coun- 
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try districts face to face, talks with them and to them, and hears 
first hand the opinions of farm men and women in regard to edu- 
cation. 

The question relating to visits made by training teachers to other 
schools engaged In the preparation of country teachers is thus 
answered: 

Eighteen principals report that they did visit; twelve report that 
they did not. Of the twelve who did not, two are new to training 
school work this year. Eight spent one day visiting; six spent two- 
days each. Of the supervisors of practice, sixteen visited other 
teachers engaged in a similar line of work; fourteen did not; ten 
visited one day; four visited two days. Of the high school training 
teachers, twenty visited and nine did not. Six of these visited one 
day and nine visited two days each. Of the state normal schools, four 
report that they visited; two reporting did not visit. 

The replies indicate that some principals and teachers who have 
had considerable experience in preparing country teachers have 
frequently visited during past years, although they have not done so 
during the present year. The principals and supervisors total sixty- 
two persons. Eight of these began training school work in Septem- 
ber 1921. Of these eight, two have visited some other similar school 
during the present year; six have not. Of the twenty-nine high 
school training departments, eight had teachers new to training work 
this year. Of these eight, six visited other training schools. Two 
did not. 

The question in regard to standard tests yielded encouraging re- 
plies. The fact that the state department has recommended certain 
tests has helped to establish their use to a considerable extent. 
Eleven county training schools report they have given these tests; 
all of the others, except two, report using a number of tests. One 
principal who seems to be on the right track reported that eleven 
intelligence and subject tests were given to students in the first two 
weeks of the fall. Work of the students was guided by results made 
in these tests. Seven of the high school training departments gave 
the tests the state department recommended, six others did consider- 
able work with tests. Three state normal schools used several. There 
are a few inconsistencies in the reports: "Studied samples of tests," 
"Students shown how to give tests," "Used tests in model department," 
"Used tests in country schools during rural practice." If these were 
the only ways standard tests were used they are not the best ways 
to obey "The spirit of the law." Standard tests should be given to 
training students themselves; their results profited by; their value 
as diagnostic instruments should be felt personally by students. 

True and false tests were used to some extent at least by eleven 
county training schools and twelve high school-training departments. 
One state normal reports using them; three report no; five do not 
reply. Here is one outstanding reply — the definiteness that really 
tells: "Two times by each teacher." 
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The reward of the rigorous health campaign carried on by so 
many organizations is coming. Seventeen county training schools 
report physical examination of their studehts; fourteen high school 
training departments report yes; all state normals, except one, who 
report, say yes. The county nurse talked to county training school 
students in twenty counties — eight report no, but two of these write 
"We have no nurse in the county." Eighteen high school training 
departments ^report that the county nurse talked. Three of these re- 
porting no, state that there is no county nurse. In one high school 
training department the county nurse talks twice a month. One high- 
school training-teacher added, "Many students took up home nurs- 
ing under the direction of the county nurse." Of the six state 
normals reporting, two report yes; three report no, but one of these 
adds: "Our city nurse talked." The director of one of the normals 
writes: "This work is given by our health department." 

All schools have apparently paid some attention to consolidation. 
Some take it up in school management, others in rural economics, 
still others In civics; a few in school law. Three mention debates on 
the subject; one mentions lectures by teachers and visitors; one 
states that the knowledge obtained was considered in relation to 
a number of schools in the county. Of the high school training depart- 
ments, two mention the fact that the students heard one of the state 
rural supervisors talk about consolidation; one mentions that the 
county superintendent talked about it; one high school mentions plans 
made for interesting patrons next year. 

If we believe that teachers have some measure of responsibility for 
"constructing, evaluating and criticising general educational pro- 
posals and programs," we are agreed that rural training institutions 
can render a real service in increasing greatly the number of first 
class rural schools where consolidation is not possible. The replies 
to this question are alike in so far that students receive information 
in regard to such schools; nine of the county training schools report 
that the subject was studied in school management; two assigned it 
a place in school law; one taught it in rural economics. One county 
training school and five high school training departments mention 
using the pamphlet issued by the state department giving the require- 
ments to be met. The high-school training-teachers almost without 
exception stress the fact that the requirements of first-class rural 
schools have been taught. 
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PART THREE 

Problems presenting themselves with special force at the close of 
the biennium. 

The salaries paid women for teaching and supervising practice 
work in county training schools and high school training departments 
have not kept pace with the salaries, due to salary raises, granted 
women in the state normal schools. This is in itself a cause which if 
it continues, will steadily operate to deter women of the highest 
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ability from accepting positions in training schools. For a number 
of. years in this state the opposite was true and training teachers 
were receiving salaries as good as, or better than their friends teach- 
ing in state normal schools received. Both the amount and the vari- 
ous kinds of ability required of training teachers necessitate the 
offer of higher salaries if the work in these schools is not to be 
lowered in standard. 

At the present time no premium is placed upon superior prepara- 
tion. There should be every inducement held out to persuade train- 
ers, of rural teachers to add to their two years* work beyond high 
school, two years of college education which will give them a degree. 
From a present salary point of view, there is no discrimination made 
as to whether a candidate for a training position has ended her educa- 
tion with normal school graduation or whether she has supplemented 
this with two years of university training.* 

A number of women who have proven excellent teachers and super- 
visors of practice in county training schools and high school train- 
ing departments have resigned during the past few years to further 
their education along these lines. After spending one or two years 
securing this additional preparation In order that they might do better 
work in Wisconsin in the training of teachers, no opportunity to re- 
ceive a salary much, if any better, than the one they previously re- 
ceived, has come to them. In consequence the added skill and in- 
sight secured through their time of additional, study has been lost 
to this state and has profited Instead the schools of Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Maryland and other states more willing to pay women for 
efii-clency of high order, than the state in which each one of these 
women has been most Interested and In whose schools she has been 
eager to work. 

Intimately connected with the questions relating to salaries and 
qualifications is that of women as principals of county training schools 
County training schools enroll few young men as students. These 
schools are, and are destined to remain, small schools. In this 
day when women are considered capable in many cities of becoming 
principals of large schools enrolling hundreds of boys and girls, it 
would seem that the whole history of county training schools in 
Wisconsin should be able to boast of more than five women principals. 
Should not the question of -conspicuous success as an assistant in a 
training school, and extended preparation for this kind of work out- 
weigh the consideration of sex in deciding the question of prin- 
cipalships? 

That high school training departments do not present a better show- 
ing in the preparation of country teachers need surprise no one. Con- 
sidering the handicaps surrounding high school training departments 
it is the writer's opinion that they make a good showing. Their 
handicaps, however, seriously militate against their efficiency. kx 
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*A similar disregard of scholarship obtains in regard to men who are candidatef ht OWN 
►r principalsbips in training schools. - . ^^AS 
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These departments have been discriminated against financially. They 
have been an integral part of the state's plan for training country 
teachers since the legislature of 1912 appropriated $25,000 for this 
work. From 1913 to 1918 there were twenty-seven high schools in each 
of which the state paid a portion of the -salary of the high school train- 
ing teacher; in 1918 there were twenty-six; since 1920 there have 
been twenty-four, t 

When the state first legislated that high schools so designated might 
establish training departments the thought was that the money put 
aside for this purpose should approximately meet the requirements 
for salaries. Since then training teachers' salaries have about doubled, 
but the appropriation has not increased. The salary added by the 
local school district has seldom been sufficient for the high school 
training departments to compete with the county training schools 
which have generally offered at least one woman in each school a 
far better salary than have the high school training departments. 
All evidence proves that the state has been an indifferent stepmother 
in her relations with the high school training department; a typical 
illustration may be given: For the school year ending June 1921, the 
state assisted the thirty-one county training schools to the extent of 
$178,354. It assisted the twenty-four high school training depart- 
ments to the extent of $25,000. The county training schools enrolled 
fewer than twice as many students as the high school training depart- 
ments. 

The work assigned hlgh^school training-teachers has frequently been 
too heavy. In every county training school there have always been 
at least two teachers vitally and solely absorbed in the work of pre- 
paring teachers. During 1920-21 one of these schools had six teach- 
ers in its faculty; five schools had five teachers each; seven schools 
had four teachers each; sixteen schools had three teachers each, and 
only two schools had the minimum number, two teachers each. Thus 
encouragement, companionship, stimulus, and a teaching load not in- 
tolerably heavy have been possible. During the same year no high 
school training department teacher had any assistance. 

High school principals and city superintendents have not always 
given these departments the necessary support. In some of the cities 
in which high school training departments have been established the 
city superintendent, or supervising principal, has been tireless in his 
efforts to build up a strong training department. In those places 
sufficient care has been taken to select for this department, teachers 
with adequate experience and preparation to do the responsible work 
assigned them with credit to themselves and the state for which the 
department prepared teachers. However, in every city maintaining a 
training department the training course is only one of several courses. 
As high schools maintaining such departments form so small a per 



t Besides the twenty-four departments receiving this help duringr the present blennium, 
Ave other training departments attempted to give preparation equivalent to that given 
by the twenty-lour state-assisted departments, without any hope of recompense from 
the state. They have found it very difficult to maintain high standards. 
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cent of the total number of high schools in the state frequent changes 
In the superintendencles and princlpalships continually bring to the 
cities men wholly unfamiliar with the work which the ti'aining de- 
partment has for its chief aim. Thus it frequently happens that the 
man at the head of the city school system has no adequate concep- 
tion of the significance of the training department. Due to this many 
a high-school training-teacher has found her work far more difficult 
and discouraging than it would otherwise be. 

It is difficult to safeguard high school training department students 
so that they are not allowed to carry too many studies to do good 
work in the training course. They are eager in view of possible future 
attendance at college or university to earn as many academic credits 
as possible. The principal in approving of individual student programs 
often forgets that the four units of required professional work, al- 
though distributed in the ratio of one unit in the junior year to 
three units in the senior year, require in all a full year of hard 
work if a high standard of teacher preparation is to be given. The 
regulation that three other studies in the junior year and one additional 
study in the senior year are all that should be carried except in very 
exceptional cases has not received the sanction of rigid enforcement 
as frequently as it should. 

The Inexperience of grade teachers has frequently made practice 
work of a high standard difficult. Since many of the towns having 
training departments have almost yearly changes in their corps of 
grade teachers, securing each year a number of graduates to fill the 
grades fresh from normal school graduation with no teaching experi- 
ence, it is very difficult to arrange for profitable observation and prac- 
tice in their rooms. This embarrassment does not obtain in the nine- 
teen county training schools having model departments as the model 
department teacher in each case is selected because of her successful 
experience. In the other twelve county training schools it is as likely 
to obtain as in the high school training departments. 

The high school training departments have had little publicity given 
them. There is no provision for meeting the traveling expenses of 
the teachers, so no yearly conferences of such teachers have been 
held. A similar lack of a financial provision for it has lessened the 
field work they have been able to do as the questionnaire reveals. 
Hence it is more difficult to establish an esprit de corps or to acqu9,int 
the public with their work than is the case with the county training 
schools. 

If high school training departments are to be continued they should 
receive far more financial help from the state. The state appropria- 
tion should be sufficiently adequate to provide for the salaries of train- 
ing teachers, for their expenses while in attendance at yearly con- 
ferences and also for expenses Incurred in field work. This is neces- 
sary If training departments are to occupy in the counties in which 
they are situated anything like the position occupied by county train- 
ing schools in the counties in which they are situated. 
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Where more than fifteen students are enrolled in the graduating 
class of the training department, at least one of the four professional 
units should be taught by a teacher (other than the training teacher) 
whose qualifications for this work are approved by the state depart- 
ment. The number of students enrolled in the training course should 
determine whether or not two training teachers should be secured. 
Where twenty-five students are enrolled in the graduating class two 
full time training teachers should be employed. In such cases the 
state appropriation should be doubled. The maximum number of 
students allowed to begin the training work should be limited to 
twenty-five. The number of beginning teachers needed yearly In the 
county should be considered as a determinant regulating the size of 
both training classes in high schools and in the number of students 
accepted in county training schools. 

High school principals and city superintendents selected for po- 
sitions in cities maintaining training departments should be chosen 
because they have, along with other necessary qualifications, an in- 
terest in and some acquaintance with, this kind of work. Such heads 
of schools will see that high standards are maintained in regard to 
rooms used, quality of students accepted, and qualifications of train- 
ing teachers secured. 

Student loads will be more equitably adjusted to individual 
capacities when only high school graduates are admitted. Until that 
time recognition of the fact that the four units of training work con- 
stitute a year's work fully as difficult as that of any other four units 
of high school work will do much to limit the load students are al- 
lowed to carry and thus to raise the standards of high school train- 
ing work. 

A school executive of the right type with a liberal enough salary 
schedule will choose superior grade teachers in whose rooms observa- 
tions and practice can be profitably carried on. In case of local re* 
trenchment here there is no reason why a model department taught 
by a well prepared superior teacher, who keeps the needs of student 
teachers as well as of the children in mind, should not be established 
in any city maintaining a training department, provided such a de- 
partment fully meets in every respect the high standards met in a 
number of cases by the model departments established in connection 
with county training schools. 

With the adoption of -a more liberal financial policy on the part of 
the state towards these departments more publicity in regard to their 
work will inevitably come. Conferences of training teachers, field 
work of all kinds and a higher type of work generally will of them- 
selves induce the high school training department to estimate more 
highly the value of publicity. 

It remains to be seen whether or not high school training depart- 
ments can inaugurate a successful policy resulting in high school 
graduates returning for a fifth year of professional work. This wlil 
certainly have to be done if the training departments are to be con- 
tinued. 
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The state should not abandon the high school training departments 
provided the conditions discussed above are met. However, it is 
equally Imperative that the state should no longer neglect to finance 
properly these departments if they are to have a promising future. 

It is not likely that the statistics considered in Part One of this 
section, nor the replies to the questionnaire discussed in Parts Two 
and Three do justice to the normal schools. That, however, is the 
fault of the normal schools themselves. Whereas the county train- 
ing schools and the high school training departments replied to the 
questionnaire promptly and fully, it proved quite difllcult to secure 
the information from some of the normal schools. Moreover informa- 
tion given by the normal schools was in some cases so worded as to 
indicate the writer's lack of familiarity with the subject concerning 
which he was writing. The normal schools print so few statistics 
in regard to their rural courses that not much can be obtained from 
this source. 

There is no intention of saying aught against the excellent prepara- 
tion received by thousands of young women for their work in ele- 
mentary grade teaching in cities and villages while enrolled as stu- 
dents in the state normal schools. Many of the teachers in the normal 
schools are of the highest type, both in scholarship and in teaching 
ability and elementary teachers trained by them reflect correspond- 
ing credit on them. 

However, there seems to be general agreement that the normal 
schools have not on the whole begun to appreciate in even a slight 
degree the tremendous issues at stake in their failure to enlist whole- 
heartedly in the preparation of rural teachers. Certainly there are 
not more than one or two normal schools in this state that are at 
the present time offering rural courses which are anywhere near the 
best the state has a right to expect of them. 

As an indication of 'what the state has a right to expect the writer 
submits in concluding this discussion a statement of minimum 
standards for courses in state normal schools designed to prepare 
country teachers for their work. No rural department in a Wiscon- 
sin normal school has as yet entirely met these standards; with one 
or two exceptions no rural department has made much progress in 
meeting them. 

As director of the rural department there should be chosen a man 
or woman prepared by conspicuously successful experience, personality 
and scholarship to whom is assigned as his or her sole responsibility, 
the head of this department, including only as many classes in the 
rural department as are consistent with the administrative duties 
and field work required. As assistance will be necessary it is im- 
perative that it be adequate in amount and quality. 

The professional spirit in this department should be of the kind 
which will attract high school graduates fully the equal of those 
attracted to other departments; the students who choose rural teacher 
preparation should do so, not chiefly because the course is only a 
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year, whereas the other courses leading to graduation from the normal 
school are two year courses, but mainly because of an interest in 
country life and country schools. Such choice to be an Intelligent 
one should be based on a preliminary survey of the field of elemen- 
tary education. An "Introduction to Teaching*' course similar to that 
recommended by Bagley and Learned in the Professional Preparation 
of Teachers for American Public Schools,t might well be offered to 
all students before they select the division of the educational field 
for which they choose to prepare. To some — perhaps to many — ^the 
field of rural teaching will make the strongest appeal. At any rate, 
those who choose it will do so with their eyes open. 

Rooms which impress students and visitors with the fact that the 
work is considered equal to any other offered, should be assigned for 
the use of the rural department. The decision of intelligent students 
in selecting courses necessarily takes into consideration the estimate 
placed upon such courses by the faculty as revealed in the quarters 
assigned. 

Such provision for practice should be made as will insure to each 
future rural-teacher the opportunity to secure under right conditions, 
suflicient variety of carefully supervised practice including at least 
as much rural practice as that offered by county training schools. 

Enough money should be available for the department so that the 
director can see graduates at work and engage in the other extension 
activities which he knows are necessary. This will bring him into 
frequent contact with county superintendents and supervising 
teachers. There should be such cordial cooperation with superintend- 
ents and supervising teachers, and such an open-minded desire on the 
part of the rural director to know from them concerning the work of 
the rural graduates, that his services in training teachers both in 
school and in service will have a high value placed upon them. 

The course so far discussed is a one year course. We should not 
be willing to stop there, however; everything possible should be done 
to hasten the day when rural teachers have the advantage of two 
years of preparation beyond high school. It is admitted that the 
student demand at present does not justify the establishment of two 
year rural courses in state normal schools, but generous state sup- 
port would make it possible for rural directors in normal schools 
to develop such a demand. Just so long as rural teachers receive 
a more meager preparation than do city teachers, just that long will 
rural children be furnished an elementary education poorer in quality 
as well as less in quantity than that furnished city children. Nothing 
better could happen the country schools of the state than to be taught 
by teachers with two years of definite preparation for their work. 

Efforts have been made by rural department directors in different 
normal schools to secure what these standards specify, but with one 
or two exceptions only a small measure of success has attended their 
efforts. t 



t See Bulletfin Number Fourteen, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. A wide reading of this bulletin is greatly to be desired if teacher training of all 
kinds is to reach the highest standards possible. 
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It is earnestly hoped that the whole situation confronting normal 
schools in their preparation of rural teachers will be carefully studied. 
If country children deserve as well prepared teachers and as good 
facilities for learning as do city children, there is no denying the 
fact that schools large enough to Include specialists in their faculties 
should have something more to offer than that which teachers of 
many subjects can hope to present. Moreover the far larger student 
bodies in state normal schools provide more stimulating contacts than 
can schools drawing from local fields. Such faculties and such stu- 
dent bodies have in them possibilities of stimulus and service which 
make all well-wishers of country children desirous that the norma' 
schools of this state may actively enter the field of rural teacher 
training. However, until they go about it in a more earnest, de- 
termined, united fashion, than that in which they have so far at- 
tached it, they can hardly hope to be counted as significant factors 
in rural teacher training. 
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PART FOUR 



Although no schools engaged in the preparation of country teachers 
are fulfilling with complete satisfaction to themselves or to the state 
their responsibilities in regard to this preparation, considerable prog- 
ress has been made during the last few years. In the number of high 
school graduates who have completed a one year professional course, 
and in the physical conditions under which this preparation has been 
given, the county training schools as a whole rank ahead of both 
the high schools and the normal schools. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there are striking individual 
exceptions. Some high school training departments, and some state 
normal rural courses, rank far higher than do some county training 
schools; and yet it may safely be said that young people choosing 
county training schools as the schools in which to prepare for coun- 
try teaching are likely to find more attention paid to their needs 
than they would find in either state normal schools or in high school 
training departments. 

This is the inevitable conclusion at which one arrives after a 
careful study of all the available data. However, unexpected develop- 
ments in the other classes of training institutions — the high school 
training department and . the state normal schools — during the en- 
suing biennium may lead to a reversal of this conclusion. The con- 
clusion here given is not necessarily the final one regarding the 
schools that are to have the greatest measure of success in the prep- 
aration of rural teachers. 

Be that as it may there is much encouragement in the fact that 
while the schools engaged in the preparation of country teachers in 
this state have risen in their general efficiency in regard to the task 
entrusted to them, there is insistent demand that still better results 
be secured, coupled with the expectation that such results will be 
forthcoming. 
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CHAPTER VI 



DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, THE BLIND, AND 
CLASSES FOR SPEECH CORRECTION 
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It is not the duty of society to enable the handicapped to en- 
dure their misfortune, with some degree of convenience. It is 
the business of all properly directed effort to restore the handi- 
capped to their place in society. — Calvin Coolidge. 

Few people seem to realize that the deat given mental and physical 
strength and opportunity for education, are capable of graduating 
from grammar school, from high school, and from college, and taking 
their places in the social and economic life of the community In a 
very useful and creditable way. 

At present there are several young deaf men and women, products 
of Wisconsin day schools for the deaf, studying in the high schools 
of their respective cities; one young man, a senior in Lawrence Col- 
lege; another, studying in the University of Wisconsin. At Clarke 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts, the oldest oral school for the 
deaf in America, a school building has been recently erected, and 

"Dedicated to the memory of a mother whose resolute love 
gave the blessing of speech to her own little deaf child, and 
formed the inspiration of her husband's efforts to secure th9 
same blessings for all other deaf children." 

The deaf child mentioned is Mrs. Mabel Hubbard Bell, wife of the 
late Alexander Graham Bell, a woman of wide culture and high in- 
telligence, well-fitted to be the wife of her illustrious husband. But 
the story does not end here. The architect of this beautiful building 
is A. Lincoln Fecheimer, a graduate of Clarke School for the Deaf, 
or Harvard College, and of Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 

"There are no miracles in modem times unless we ourselves 
perform them and yet there are modem miracles." 

THE DAY SCHOOLS 
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In 1919, Dr. Jeannette Chase Raemer of the University of Ohio, 
made a survey in fifteen state institutions and twelve day schools 
for the deaf. She gave group educational and Intelligence tests to 
2,500 children. Her findings, in part, were as follows: 
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(a) The state institutions had a larger number of subnormal chil- 
dren, but they also had a larger number of bright and very 
bright children. 

(b) Children in day schools adhered closer to the normal level 
of intelligence. 

(c) The day schools were getting 20.07 better educational results 
than the state institutions. 

(d) The bright and very bright pupils in institutions were the 
ones who were failing in educational attainments. 

No doubt this higher rating in educational results is due, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the individual training which is, of necessity, given 
in small day schools where there is not a sufficient number of chil- 
dren to group in classes. 

There is another element which we believe to be of greatest im- 
portance; namely, the environmental influence. The deaf child in 
day schools has the advantage of living at home, of being constantly 
with hearing people out of school hours, and of building up his as- 
sociations in the environment of normal activities. Under this regime 
there is keener competition, and therefore, more incentive to achieve 
success. 
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THE PROBLEM IN WISCONSIN 



The law providing for the establishment of day schools in Wis- 
consin was enacted in 1884. From that time on to the present bien- 
niiim there has been a gradual increase in the number of schools. 
Indications are that we have now reached the number necessary for 
adequately caring for all deaf children whose parents wish them to 
be educated in day schools. 

At the close of this biennium there were twenty-two schools in 
operation with one new -school organized and ready to open in 1922. 
These schools are well distributed geographically. 

One great advantage of the plan for organization of day schools 
is that no expensive machinery is built up which might operate 
against discontinuing a school when there is no longer a need for it in 
the community. 

During the year ending June, 1922, there were three hundred and 
seventy deaf children enrolled in day schools. In addition to these, 
there were also enrolled in these schools ninety children with speech 
defects. 
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IMPROVEMENT ALONG PROFESSIONAL LINES 



In June, 1922, the University of Wisconsin offered a summer course 
for experienced teachers of the deaf. This was the first time that 
a university had offered training for teachers of the deaf, and leaders 
in the profession the country over expressed their appreciation of 
this move and the hope that other state universities would follow 
Wisconsin's lead. Thirty teachers were enrolled in the course, rep- 
resenting six states. 
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Eleven day-school teachers in Wisconsin took advantage of this 
opportunity to learn of methods and devices in use in the best schools 
in the country, and of psychological tests and measurements which 
have of recent years been standardized for the deaf. Undoubtedly 
this is but the beginning of a movement which will appeal to a larger 
number of our teachers in the future. 

Wisconsin has two day schools for the blind, one at Milwaukee and 
one at Racine. During the year 1920-21 Milwaukee had three full- 
time teachers and one part-time. Twenty-seven children were in at- 
tendance. Racine had seven children enrolled, with one teacher la 
charge. 



SPEECH CORRECTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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During the year 1921-22 speech surveys were made in the following 
Wisconsin cities: Kenosha, Green Bay, Oshkosh, La Crosse, Madi- 
son, Sheboygan, and Racine. It was found that from five to seven 
per cent of all school children were suffering from some type of 
speech defect. 

Up to a comparatively recent date, all speech correction work was 
done in the day schools for the deaf, but in 1920-21 there were three 
cities — Milwaukee, Janesville, and Kenosha — ^which had discontinued 
the placing of children who had speech defects in the schools for the 
deaf and had established classes for them in the public schools. In 
September, 1921, Madison was added to this group, and plans wfere 
made for establishing classes in nine additional cities in 1922-23. 

Under the plan of having children with speech defects placed In 
schools for the deaf, there were many disadvantages. In the first 
place, it placed too great a burden on the teacher of the deaf and 
deprived the deaf children of time which rightfully belonged to them. 
Secondly, it is not fair to children suffering with speech defects to 
take them out of classes with normal children and place them with 
the deaf where the whole classroom situation is abnormal for hear- 
ing children. 

Under the old plan, too, only a small group of children were given 
an opportunity to have their speech corrected. The expense to the 
state of teaching the few who could be placed in schools for the deaf 
was equal to the cost of instruction of all those in the public schools 
who needed such training. 

But the strongest argument in favor of keeping these children In 
classes with normal children is that the very nature of the illness 
itself suggests this treatment. Psychologists and psychiatrists are 
agreed that a large percentage of speech disorders are functional, 
that is, mental disorders. Since the term, "mental disorders" is often 
misinterpreted, many people thinking that it means mental deficiency, 
in order that there be no misunderstanding of its use in this report, 
we give Dr. Macfie Gampbell's definition: "Mental disorders are dis- 
orders of human adjustments, of maladaptations, of unhygienic com- 
promises, immature or distorted ways of meeting the complex sit- 
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uations of life . . . Mental disorders are not necessarily disorders 
whose symptoms are mental but whose roots hre mental, that is, 
whose roots cannot be understood without studying the patient In 
his complete human relations/' The symptoms may be somatic; it 
may be a headache, a paralysis, a tic, an apparent deafness or blind- 
ness, or a speech defect, but its cause lies in the difficulty the indi- 
vidual has in adjusting to the complex situations of life. 

The cause of the child's speech disorder being his inability to meet 
situations which daily confront him with a normal output of energy 
and with emotional balance, we are not making progress towards the 
solution of his difficulties by removing him from a normal environ- 
ment The problem suggests keeping such children in public school 
classes among children, the majority of whom show normal emotional 
reactions, and readjusting the personality of these emotionally unstable 
children so that they can meet the complicated affairs of school life 
without too much conflict. In fact the well trained teacher of speech 
correction, will not only use her influence to keep the school environ- 
ment normal, but will study the child in his "complete human rela- 
tions," making suggestions to the parents if home conditions are 
wrong, or changing the attitude of the child towards the home situa- 
tion if the defect lies in the personality of the child. 

This program is a difficult one and requires a very special kind of 
training. Teachers of the deaf, who have had to work with these 
children in the past, have usually had neither the training nor the 
time to give to the problem. 

In looking over the records of day schools for the deaf enrolling 
children with speech defects, we find that some of the stuttering 
cases have remained in these schools four and five years without re- 
sults. We have statistical proof that given the right treatment at least 
fifty per cent of these cases can be cured and an additional twenty- 
five per cent be greatly improved in a reasonable time. 

Beginning September, 1922, the speech work in nearly all of the 
cities in the state will be entirely separated from the day schools 
for the deaf. A number of teachers who have been trained in 
mental hygiene and who have knowledge of, and have had clinical 
experience with nervous disorders, will be placed in public school 
systems for the purpose of diagnosing and treating all serious cases 
of speech defects. They need not work with children who have a 
foreign accent since this is not a speech disorder and can be cor- 
rected by the grade teacher. Their problem will be children who 
stutter, or who show some other serious defect in articulation. 

It is estimated that these teachers will treat three times as many 
children as were treated in previous years at a greatly reduced rate 
per child and with very much better results. 

The statute governing the maintenance of these three groups of 
handicapped children is as follows: 

"Upon application by the district board of any school district em- 
bracing within its limits any village or city, or the board of education 
of any city, the state superintendent may authorize such school dis- 
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trict board or board of education to establish and maintain within 
the corporate limits of any such village or city, respectively, one or 
more day schools for the instruction of deaf persons or persons 
with defective speech, or for the instruction of blind persons. 

"There is appropriated from the general fund, annually, not to 
exceed one hundred forty-five thousand dollars for state aid for day 
schools for the instruction of deaf persons or persons with defective 
speech, or for the instruction of blind persons, established and main- 
tained pursuant to section 41.01, to be distributed as follows: 

"(1) If upon receipt of the report as provided for in subsection 
(3) of section 41.01, the state superintendent shall be satisfied that 
said day school has been maintained during the preceding year in 
accordance with the provisions of the statutes, he shall certify to the 
secretary of state in favor of each of the several school district boards 
or boards of education maintaining such day schools a sum equal to 
the amount expended by said board during the preceding year for 
salaries of qualified teachers employed in such day school, board 
and transportation of pupils residing within the state but outside 
the district and attending such day school, special books and special 
equipment prepared or designed for use in instructing the deaf or 
blind, and suoh other expenses as shall be approved by the state 
superintendent, provided the amount apportioned to any school dis- 
trict board or board of education shall not be in excess of the follow- 
ing schedule: 

"(a) For each pupil residing in the district and attending a day 
school for the deaf or blind at least nine months, two hundred fifty 
dollars. 

"(b) For each pupil residing outside the district but within the 
state, who attends a day school for the deaf or blind for at least 
nine months, four hundred dollars. 

"(c) For each pupil residing in the state and attending a day school 
for the deaf or blind less than nine months, such proportion of two 
hundred fifty dollars, or four hundred dollars, as the case may be, 
as the number of days' attendance is of nine months. In determin- 
ing the number of days' attendance with which any pupil shall be 
credited no deduction shall be made on account of illness for a period 
of one month or less. In case of absence for a period of more than 
one month deduction shall be only for the time in excess of one month. 

"(d) In case the aggregate claims arising under paragraphs (a), 
(b), and (c) of this subsection shall exceed the appropriation avail- 
able, the state superintendent shall deduct from each claim an equal 
proportion so as to reduce the aggregate to an amount not in excess 
of the appropriation, and shall certify such reduced amounts to the 
secretary of state. 

"In determining the amount to be apportioned to any school dis- 
trict or board of education for maintenance of a day school for the 
year ending June 30, 1921, the balance remaining in the day school 
fund of such district after paying all expenses of said school for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, shall be deducted from the amount to 
which the district would otherwise be entitled." 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR HANDICAPPED 
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Wisconsin is showing growth both in its health work and its special 
instruction for handicapped children. A mandatory county nurse law 
is now in operation'^ and the results in improved health for hundreds 
of children cannot be estimated. The year 1921 shows thousands of 
physical defects located by county nurses, in children in rural schools, 
and many corrections secured. The following table gives an idea of 
some of the figures: 

Defects found Corrections made 

63,629 8,355 

25,694 2,532 

3,112 288 

10,111 1,317 

2,604 67 

13,293 888 

Etc. Etc. 
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This work is awakening hundreds of parents and interested citi- 
zens to the physical needs of school children. The children themselves 
are bleing taught the fundamental facts of health and personal hygiene. 
Hot lunches are being encouraged and secured in many schools. 

A ' valuable service is being rendered to crippled children and certain 
othei) types of pediatric cases at the Bradley Memorial hospital. The 
county nurses, school, and community nurses have been instrumental in 
securing treatment for one hundred such cases since the opening of the 
hospital in July 1920. Legislation makes it possible for any Wis- 
consin child needing such service to be provided for jointly by state 
and county in case the family cannot afford the expense. 

In the cities and towns, health and special class work are growing. 
The following table lists, in order of size, all Wisconsin cities and 
towns over five thousand, and gives the number of classes for various 
types of mentally or physically handicapped children. It also num- 
bers the school physicians, school nurses, and school dentists. 

An obelisk (t) denotes part-time work. 
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Milwaukee 467,147|6e.412 



58,59S 9,883 

^ ^72i 7,569 

24| 7,725 

78 6,681! 

62 5,112! 

17 4,937 

55; 5,237 



Racine — 

Kenosha 

Superior 

Madison 

Oshkosh 

Green Bay 

Sheboygan. 

La Crosse __. 

Pond du Lac 

Beloit _ 

•Eau Claire 

Appleton 

Wausau _ 

JanesTille 

Manitowoc 

West AUis 

Marinette 

Waukesha 

Stevens Point 

Ashland 

Watertown 

Chippewa Falls— 

Antigo , 

MerriU 

Beaver Dam 

South Milwaukee— 

Marshfleld— 

Two Rivers 

Wisconsin Rapids. 

Menasha 

Neenah 

Cudahy 

Rhinelander 

Kaukauna 

Baraboo 

Portagei 

De Pere 

Menomonie 

Stoughton. 



Total, June, 1922. _ 




CHO— City Health Officer. 
OBH—City Board of Health. 

t— Part-time. 



CN— City Nurse—part-time. 
HI— Health Instructor. 



The interest in this type of work shows marked increase. School 
boards are feeling their responsibility for the whole child, physical 
as well as mental, and most towns and cities report plans for In- 
creased facilities next year. To explain the vital importance of special 
health work and education for underweight, anaemic, crippled, or 
otherwise physically handicapped children is unnecessary. Our duty 
here is plain. 



SPECIAL CLASSES FOR MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

The past biennium has seen steady progress in the matter of public 
school care for mentally defective children. Mental examinations and 
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case histories of very backward children in our public schools reveal 
the fact that at least one per cent of the children enrolled in the 
city schools have minds of such poor quality that they can never 
master the regular work of the fifth grade. At least half of this 
one per cent will never do fourth grade work. Many of them will 
fail to do third grade work no matter how long they are drilled in 
regular classes. In the rural schools the percentage is considerably 
higher. 

The State Department takes the attitude that these children bear 
the same relation to mentally normal children that sick children bear 
to those who are well. They are in a sense, a hospital population, 
and their claim to special care is tragically pressing. Hospitaliza- 
tion, nurses, and medical care are expensive, yet no community would 
consider itself civilized if it refused such care to physically handi- 
capped children. Special classes cost more than regular classes, but 
that community which fails to provide them where they are needed is 
doing a great injustice to a poignantly helpless group of its children. 

Moreover, it is treasuring up for itself a Pandora box of future 
difficulties. For the unhappy, maladjusted subnormal child frequently 
becomes a persistent truant from school and truancy is the little 
sister if not the mother of much juvenile delinquency. Court records 
of repeating adult offenders almost invariably show that the cul- 
prit was a juvenile delinquent. Could the connection between school 
failure and unhappiness and adult crime be clearer? Our only hope 
of stemming the tide of increasing crime lies in selecting misfit 
children early, and then giving them a type of training which they 
can understand and enjoy. The community must then take up the 
problem where the school leaves it, and provide means to help these 
handicapped children to get suitable jobs and give them helpful 
supervision. 

A community neglecting this problem is seriously handicapping 
many normal children by permitting the regular classes to be slowed 
down apd much of their teacher's attention absorbed by children 
patently unable to profit by the work she tries to give them. There 
is every reason to believe that many normal children fail of promo- 
tion and repeat grades (because of absence through sickness or mov- 
ing, a little slowness in adjustment or lack of interest and application) 
who need not have failed if the teacher could have devoted to them 
the time and energy which she was obliged to expend upon mentally 
defective children. And upon these her time was practically if not 
wholly wasted, since they were out of their depths in the academic 
work of the regular class. 

Every school system of any size is urgently in need of two types 
of special classes. The first is a Development Class for children who 
have suffered an arrest of brain development, due either to an in- 
herited condition or to some accident or to an acute disease in in- 
fancy. These children are mentally defective. They are permanently 
handicapped and should be given a training planned to relieve them 
of abstract mental operations which are beyond them and based upon 
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sensory and muscular training. With such training as a background, 
many of them develop pleasant dispositions and acquire enough muscu- 
lar skill to be able to master a trade or some simple work and so be 
selt-supporting when adult The second is an ungraded adjustment 
class for normal but out-of-step children. 

Wisconsin has a law which grants state aid to the amount of three 
hundred dollars to any school district establishing a class for mentally 
defective children. Qualifications of teachers, personnel of classes 
and details of equipment and instruction are passed upon by a super- 
visor of this work, appointed by the state superintendent. The legis- 
lature of 1921 gave this work the stamp of its approval by granting 
a sufficient increase in the special budget of this department so that 
an assistant psychologist might be added to the staff. 

The close of the previous blennium saw thirty-two of these classes 
in nineteen cities. During the biennium 1920-22, ten classes and 
three cities have been added. The following table shows the cities 
in which such classes were operating in June, 1922, with the number 
of children enrolled. 



cnty 


Teachers 


Children 


City 


Teachers 


Children 


Appleton _......-.—.—.. 


. : » 

1 . u 

1 12 
1 12 
1 10 
1 ! 16 
1 1 16 


Marinette — 

Marshfleld 


2 
a 


84 


Ashland 


10 


Baraboo 

Chippewa Palls -^- 

Oudahy 

De Pere 

Eau Glaire 


Mayvllle 


15 


Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Racine 

Sheboygan 


110 
ar 
61 
46 


Fond du Lac-.— - — 


4 ' 51 
1 16 

3 ; 41 

4 1 54 


Superior < i 


9 


Janesville 

Kenosha 

Madison » — 


Waukesha -> 

Wausau , 

West AUis 


1 

1 

2 


12 
15 
34 













Cities— 22 
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During this biennium numbers of cities and towns have asked for 
psychological service from the State Department, in the hope of start- 
ing classes for mental defectives. Children have been selected for 
such classes in the following additional places: Altoona, Barron, 
Brandon, Cumberland, "Ft. Atkinson, Green Bay, Kaukauna, La Crosse, 
Marblehead, Menasha, Neenah, North Milwaukee, Oconto, Rice Lake, 
Rib Lake, Sheboygan Falls, Stevens Point, Turtle Lake, and Wis- 
consin Rapids. Four of these made plans for opening such classes 
this fall. Green Bay has opened two classes and La Crosse and May- 
ville one. The opening in Oconto is delayed for lack of a suitable 
teacher. 

-A few cities where classes already selected have not yet been started 
remain over from the previous biennium. They are: Beaver Dam, 
Beloit, Edgerton, Merrill, Monroe, Richland Center, Stoughton, and 
Washburn. Usually either lack of funds or of available schoolrooms 
explains this delay. 
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In addition to this, during this biennium, ten additional classes have 
been selected in seven of the towns already having such classes. Most 
of these are now in operation. 

When calls for psychological service are sent in to the State Depart- 
ment, two sets of blanks are sent on ahead, one for a complete school 
history, to be secured by the teacher, and one for a physical, develop- 
mental, and home history, to be filled in by the school nurse in con- 
ference with the mother, for each child who is to be examined. 

During the past biennium, a total of 2.151 children were given 
mental examinations. Of these, 623 rated mentally defective; 396 
rated borderline; and 932 were normal or dull normal, or were given 
a "deferred" classification, pending further study. 

^During the last year, 1921-22, examinations were made of 1,381 
children in twenty-seven cities and in the rural schools of five coun- 
ties. The net result in the way of recommendations for further school 
work was: 

Exclusion from school and institutional care Ill 

Development class 532 

Adjustment class 223 

Vocational school 139 

Regular grades 376 

Vers^ few of those recommended to institutional care secured it. 
Our institutions have a long waiting list always, and judges and 
parents grow weary and discouraged trying to secure admission of 
cases needing this care and training. 

Already 12^3 feeble-minded children have been identified through 
careful examination and study in our public schools. It would take 86 
development classes to care for them. Only forty-'two classes for such 
children were actually in operation at the close of this past biennium, 
caring for some six hundred thirty- three children. 

We need five times as many of these classes. Our neighbor state, 
Minnesota, now has one hundred thirty-five of these classes in the 
public schools serving the educational needs of about two thousand 
children and they are rapidly establishing more. They set aside one 
hundred dollars per year, per child, as state aid, so that the less 
favored communities can establish such classes for these handicapped 
children. Our law provided no such aid. No class can receive more 
than three hundred dollars under our law. That our towns and cities 
are feeling the need keenly is attested by the fact that the psycho- 
logical service from the State Department, although continuously in 
the field, is always months behind. 

Both development classes for mentally defective children and adjust- 
ment classes for pedagogically retarded children require specially 
trained teachers. These are hard to secure, as the training stations 
are few and the demand is yearly growing greater in all parts of the 
United States. A summer course is now offered at the University 
of Wisconsin and the Board of Normal Regents has authorized the 
establishment of a four-year course at the Oshkosh Normal, which will 
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begin September, 1923. School superintendents and boards desiring 
to open classes for mentally handicapped or for pedagogically retarded 
children should encourage competent, alert, sympathetic primary teach- 
ers, to take special courses, either in our own state or at some other 
training school or university which offers such courses. 

MENTAL DEFECTIVES IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
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Wisconsin counties must be aroused to the gravity of their situa- 
tion in regard to feeble-mindedness. It is not only seriously affect- 
ing the efficiency of their schools and thereby handicapping the edu 
cational advantages of their normal children, but it Is increasing 
alarmingly, and so lowering the level of community life and prospects. 
Two causes contribute to this effect. First, the birth rate among 
subnormals is almost twice as high as the average for the total popu- 
lation.- Investigators find that families with both parents defective 
average eight children, whereas the average normal family is some- 
thing less than four. The second fact6r is the tendency of the de- 
fectives to gravitate to small villages or rural communities where 
competition is not so keen and living not so high as in the city and 
to stay there. They tend, naturally, to mate with other defectives. 
This is especially true of male defectives, who practically never have 
normal wives. Normal women do not marry feeble-minded men, 
though the reverse is not uncommon. The feeble-minded lack the in- 
itiative and the "getting-ahead" ability which frequently moves their 
more fortunate brothers to towns and cities. 

In one county of this state over seven hundred rural school chil- 
dren were examined during the recent state survey of mental de- 
ficiency, a report of which may be obtained from the State Board 
of Control. These examinations were conducted by a psychologist, 
a psychiatrist, and a psychiatric social worker, with the cooperation 
and assistance of the county superintendent, two county supervis- 
ing teachers, and the coimty nurse. Most of the children were in one 
room rural schools. The remainder were from consolidated, or state 
graded schools. The figures are startling to those who are unfamiliar 
with this problem. Two per cent of these children were feeble- 
minded, and an additional two per cent were borderline subnormal 
cases, many of whom will undoubtedly prove to be genuine feeble- 
minded cases on later tests. In all cases where any possible doubt 
could exist, diagnosis was deferred and the child given the benefit 
of the doubt. These children are not merely dull and backward, or 
children whose school and home advantages are so poor that they are 
"behind." They are from birth subnormal and mentally defective 
to such an extent that without proper special training and constant 
supervision, always, they will in large numbers become dependable 
or delinquents, or both. None of them should be permitted to es- 
tablish families. 

Nor can it be claimed that this is a specially unfortunate county — 
a "pocket of feeble-mindedness'' such as we sometimes find. A similar 
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survey now under way in a county on the other side of the state 
is showing quite as startling results, and scattered work in the rural 
schools of six other counties shows that these figures are conservative. 

We have neglected this problem until some of our rural schools 
are disabled. In one of the central counties of the state recently, 
seven feeble-minded children were found in a school numbering thir- 
teen children. Three families had contributed these seven unfortunates, 
and the whole spirit and procedure of the school had dropped toward 
their level. This is, of course, an aggravated, and not a typical case. 

We have permitted and are permitting the marriage of feeble- 
minded (though we have a law which forbids it) until we now con- 
stantly have a waiting list of several hundred for Chippewa Falls, 
and this waiting list does not begin to represent the actual numbers 
needing institutional care, as our judges have become weary of mak- 
ing commitments and then failing to secure the admission of their 
cases to the institution. Several judges of the state report that they 
have had applications for admission on file for three years and.th^^ 
feeble-minded persons are still at large. 

Another evil of our neglect is the hardship wliich it has worked 
upon the State School for Dependent and Neglected Children at Sparta. 
Because there was no other place to send them, literally hundreds of 
feeble-minded children have been illegally committed to Sparta. 
Illegally, because the law establishing that school definitely dedicates 
it to the care of children who are mentally and physically sound. 
Yet because of their serious mental deficiency, it was recently found 
necessary to transfer seventy-two of these children to the State Ht)me 
for Feeble-minded at Chippewa Falls. It was found impossible to 
properly care for and educate the normal children who needed care 
at the Sparta school because of the large population of mental de- 
fectives. 

Not only are we lowering the educational advantages of normal 
children in state, city, and especially in rural schools, but we are 
filling our reformatories, jails, and prisons with law breakers who are 
mentally subnormal. During the state survey, every inmate of both 
our child and adult reformatories was given a physical and mental 
examination by psychiatrists and psychologists. The results showed 
that less than half of these people were mentally and emotionally 
normal, while about eleven per cent were definitely feeble-minded. 
Does anybody believe that we can really "reform" such a hetero- 
geneous group, handling all in the same way and expecting uniform 
conduct of them? Their needs, educationally and vocationally, are 
wide apart. 

This situation cries for relief. We simply dare not be discouraged 
about it. It is a challenge to every socially minded, intelligent citi- 
zen. H«re is the program as we see it: 

A state census of feeble-minded, to be utilized by the Board of Con- 
trol, the courts, and legitimately interested agencies. (The beginnings 
of this are now in the ofiice of the state superintendent of schools. 
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Each year is adding hundreds to the card catalogued list, as cases 
are identified, mainly among school children.) 

Legal recognition of the fact that all mental defectives are poten- 
tial, if not actual, state charges, with the legislation which this prin- 
cipal involves; i. e., making all persons adjudged feeble-minded by 
legally qualified examiners, wards of the state. 

Substantial increase in the housing facilities of both Chippewa 
Falls and Union Grove (the northern and southern institutions) with 
special provision in each, for groups of defective delinquents. The 
feeble-minded law breaker is not like and should not be classed or 
handled with the law breaker who is mentally normal and morally 
responsible. 

More complete segregation of custodial cases from higher grade de- 
fectives at the two institutions and the establishment of real voca- 
tional training schools at each. It has been clearly demonstrated 
in New York, Massachusetts, and elsewhere, that many high grade 
defectives can safely go back into their communities, under super- 
vision, if they can be in a training school through the years of 
adolescent stress and danger, and be taught good habits and some 
trade or vocation. 

Some method of rendering effective the law prohibiting the. mar- 
riage of insane, epileptic, and feeble-minded. This measure is now 
absolutely disregarded. 

A law which takes the release of feeble-minded and insane out of 
the hands of a lay jury and submits such cases to a commission of 
experts for decision. 

County home schools for feeble-minded children. Even if it were 
desirable (and it is not) the state schools could never hope to care 
for all the unfortunate children of this class. Using the conservative 
figure of two per cent of the school enrollment, any county can 
readily see how many defective children it has needing special care 
and training. Give these children their rights and at the same time 
save the normal ones from the handicap which their presence creates, 
especially in the rural schools. 

Such schools should not be custodial. The custodial cases should 
be cared for at one of the state institutions. These schools should 
be vocational in aim and program, but with primary classes for the 
younger mental defectives. 

More special classes for these children in the public schools. To 
this end at least one hundred dollars per annum should be provided 
out of the state school fund. At this date, October, 1922, there are 
fifty-two of these classes in twenty-six different cities and towns. Five 
times this number is needed. 

A system of vocational schools in the cities and towns for the older, 
high-grade defective boys and girls, when they are ready to leave the 
special classes in the grade schools. 

A course in mental hygiene and in abnormal psychology, to be re- 
quired of all teachers in training, — or in service. (Oshkosh Normal 
school will next year open a four-year course for training special 
teachers of defective and backward children.) 
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A division of the State Department of Public Instruction dealing 
with educational tests and measurements was established in 1916. 
From the very beginning the work of the division was well received, 
A great deal of time had to be taken at first to familiarize the school 
people of the state with the use and value of standard tests. A 
large amount of effort was made to set forth in a careful manner 
the technique of giving and scoring the tests. Instructions complete 
to the most minute detail were sent out from the central office when- 
ever standard tests were to be given. 

This type of publicity was highly successful in acquainting the 
school people with the principles underlying educational tests and 
measurements, and with the proper manner of using them. It has 
shown very clearly that it is possible to teach teachers and super- 
visors how to give tests in an effective manner. The results which 
they obtain are consistent with each other both during the same year 
and throughout a period of years. 

The work has now progressed so far that the technique of using 
the tests no longer occupies the major part of the program. Tha 
division is now free to devote most of its time to the problem of 
follow-up work. The improvement of instruction is the ultimate pur- 
pose of all tests and measurements in school systems. If such im- 
provement does not result testing is not worth what it costs. Evi- 
dence that educational tests and measurements are helping in an 
effective way to raise the level of instruction and to increase the 
efficiency of teaching is presented in Tables 6 to 9.) 

The following is a summary of the results obtained in the testing- 
program for 1920-1921. The results are given in percentiles. Table 
1 reads 90 per cent of the pupils in Grade III of the rural schools scored 
less than 14.5 in comprehension, 75 per cent scored less than 7.75, 50 
per cent less than 4.6, 25 per cent less than 2.5, and 10 per cent less 
than 0.9. The number of children tested was 1027. The standard for 
Grade III is 8.3*. Note that the 50 percentile is the median in each 
case. All of the tables are read similarly for each grade. 
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Table 1. — ^Monboe Standabdized Silent Reading Tests. Fobm 2 



IHGNO- 

TBBf. 

BBR, 



Oomprebension 



Grades; Scbools 



PercentUes 



Mid- 
Year 







go 


75 


50 ; 25 


10 


Stand. 


III 

Teat 1 


Rural 

State Graded 


14.5, 7.75 
12.8 8.6 


4.6 : 2.5 
5.0 ! 2.3 


0.9 
0.9 


8.8 
8.8 


IV 
Test 1 


Rural 

State Graded 


21.015.0 
18.7|l3.5 


9.65 5.6 
10.0 7.0 


2.0 
3.5 


13.8 
13.8 


V 
Test 1 


Rural 

State Graded 


29.522.0 
26.1|19.6 


14.2 9.0 
14.8 10.6 


5.5 
6.5 


17.2 
17.2 


VI 

Test 2 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Vffl. 


32.0 
29.8 
36.4 


22.5 
22.5 
26.5 


14.0 9.0' 5.7 
14.6 10.61 7.9 
20.3 14.1|10.3 


18.1 
18.1 
18.1 


VII 
Test 2 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViU. 


40.2 
36.4 
39.1 


27.75 
26.3 
32.3 


20.5 13.0! 9.0 
20.0 13.1 9.2 
24.3 [18.612.9 


26.0 
26.0 
26.0 


VIII 
Test 2 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViU. 


43.032.5 
35.4 30.7 
37.2 29.4 


23.5 15,8 
24.7 16.9 
23.9 18.1 


13.0 
11.3 
13.6 


28.2 
28.2 
28.2 


IX 
Test 2 


Cities & vni. 


40.8j31.4 


25.7 J19.4 


14.7 




X 
Test 2 


Cities & ViU. 


41.1 


34.3 


1 
25.5 19.9 


14.9 




XI 
Test 2 


Cities &VIU. 


42.6 


36.8 


27.4 |ei.7 


17.0 




XII 
Test 2 


Cities & ViU. 


43.0 


36.5 


29.9 '21.2 


16.9 





Note: Test 2 was given in the high school grades 

The following tables give a summary of tbe results obtained in each 
test 
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TABLE 2.— THORNMKE-McOALL READING TEST&-T SCORES 



Gradef 


Schoolg 




Percentiles 




Mid- 
Year 
Stand. 


No. 
Of 

Cases 


90 


75 


SO 


25 


10 


n 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUases 


83.6 
»4.7 
3S.8 


90.4 
80.6 
35.0 


27.3 
27.4 
31.1 


22.0 
22.0 
28.0 


22.0 
22.0 
24.0 


28.0 
26.0 
26.0 


718 
147 
492 


III 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


40.9 
41.8 
44.9 


87.4 
88.5 
41.0 


33.8 
35.4 
37.1 


80.0 
32.4 
33.5 


26.4 
27.7 
29.7 


33.7 
33.7 
83.7 


1,844 

278 

1,03d 


IV 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUases 


45.9 

47.0 
49.6 


39.9 
43.6 
45.5 


38.1 
40.2 
41.5 


34.7 
36.9 
88.0 


30.9 
84.0 
34.4 


39.6 
39.6 
39.6 


1,691 

278 

1,128 


V 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


52.0 
54.6 


46.5 
48.5 
50.6 


41.8 
44.4 
45.5 


38.5 
40.8 
42.0 


35.5 
36.5 

sr.2 


44.9 
44.9 
44.9 


1,866 

317 

1.128 


VI 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


55.4 
57.6 
59.1 


50.9 
52.7 
54.4 


45.7 
47.2 
49.4 


41.1 
42.4 
44.1 


38.1 
39.3 
39.7 


60.9 
50.9 
50.9 


1,791 

276 

1,066 


vn 


Rural 

State Graded.-.*.. 
Cities & ViUages 


• 56.7 
64.1 
64.4 


54.3 
57.3 
58.7 


49.4 
52.3 
54.0 


44.5 
47.5 
48.7 


40.8 
44.0 
44.1 


56.0 
66.1> 
66.0 


1.588 

291 

1,0S6 




Rural 


62.0 
66.8 
67.8 


57.5 
59.4 
61.2 


52.6 
54.6 
56.3 


47.5 
49.6 
51.5 


42.7 
44.4 
46.3 


59.6 
59.6 
59.6 


226 
968 


VIII 


State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


IX 


State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


68.6 
69.6 


64.4 
64.5 


59.3 
58.1 


54.4 
53.6 


48.8 
49.0 


61.5 
61.5 


44 

1,100 


X 


Cities & ViUages 


73.2 


67.0 


60.6 


55.7 


51.8 


62.9 


716 


XI 


Cities & ViUages 
Cities & Villages 


76.2 


69.8 


65.0 


58.6 


58.7 


64.6 


480 


xn 


80.4 


73.4 


66.6 


60.8 


57.1 


66.8 


404 
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Table 3. — ^Thobndike-McCaix Reading Test — Reading Quotients 



OTBR. 
liAP- 
PlNGHf 
GRADBfl 



Grades 


Schools 




Percentiles 




Mid- 
Year 
Stand. 


No. 

of 

Cases 


90 


75 


60 


I " 


.0 




, Rural 


113.4 
116.5 
128.8 


99.8 
102.9 
115.0 


88.4 
87.8 
100.7 


76.9 
77.3 
86.5 


67.2 
66.8 
76.6 


100 
100 
100 


685 


II 


State Graded^ 

Cities & ViUages 


147 
696 


ni 


Rural ^-.. 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


117.8 
129.6 
129.9 


106.6 
109.1 
116.5 


93.3 
96.0 
104.9 


80.7 
86.1 
90.6 


69.6 
71.6 
79.4 


100 
100 
100 


1.761 

278 

1.28a 




Rural 


117.9 
121.7 
128.4 


106.3 
110.6 
116.2 


98.8 
99.2 
104. 


82.2 
86.7 
91.2 


74.7 
73.9 
75.6 


100 
100 
100 


1^625 

278 

1,317 


IV 


State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


V 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


119.9 
123.4 
127.8 


106.3 
110.2 
114.2 


94.2 
99.0 
101.3 


83.4 
85.9 
88.0 


74.0 

76.0 
76.4 


100 
100 
100 


1.827 

317 

1.483 




Rural. 


119.1 
122.8 
127.2 


106.6 
110.0 
114.2 


93.6 
96.3 
101. 1 


82.2 
83.6 
87.1 


72.7 
73.1 

78.7 


100 
100 
100 


1,724 

278 

1.899 


VI 


State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


VII 


Rural , 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


116.2 
122.0 
126.9 


104.9 
109.3 
109.4 


93.4 
98.4 
102.6 


82.5 
86.5 
89.8 


73.2 
T7.3 
78.8 


100 
lOO 
100 


1,514 

291 

1,336 


vni 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 

State G'raded 

Cities & Villages 

Cities & ViUages 

Cities & ViUages 


115.6 
120.2 
124.0 


103.9 
106.0 
111.6 


92.5 
96.2 
99.6 


82.7 
86.8 
88.1 


73.9 

75.8 

'80.0 


100 
100 
100 


1,545 

227 

1,168 


IX 


121.0 
118.1 


110.8 
107.2 


96.0 
96.1 


90.0 
88.1 


82.3 
77.9 


100 
100 


44 
1.027 


X 


115.9 


104.0 


99.5 


88.4 


78.6 


100 


731 


XI 


121.1 


108.5 


93.3 


84.8 


76.4 1 


100 


453 


xn 


Cities & ViUages 


110.6 


101.5 


90-6 


81.6 


74.3 


100 


449 



Tables 1 to 3 show the relative achievement of one-room rural 
schools, state graded schools, and schools in cities and villages. It 
is generally assumed that the rural schools are behind In their output. 
Table 1 shows that such is not always the case when good readers are 
considered. The upper ten per cent of the rural pupils in these Tables 
are usually ahead of the corresponding portion in other schools. The 
difference between the one-room rural schools and other schools is in 
general less than would be expected. In only two cases do we find a 
percentile of rural school pupils more than a year and a half behind 
the corresponding percentile in the city and village schools. 

While the achievement of the rural schools compares favorably with 
that of villages, neither is as good as it should be. About three-fourths 
of the grade medians in all the schools are below the standard. The 
amount of retardation based upon the differences between the medians 
and the standard is equivalent to a year and a half in some cases. 

It must not be forgotten that the. median or average achievement 
is not the only factor to be considered. Of even greater importance 
from the standpoint of the local situation is the spread of the scores. 
From the standpoint of economy, it is as important to know how much 
the poorest and brightest of the class are doing and are capable of 
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doing as it is to know the same things for the average of the group. 
For every child in the class who is one year or more retarded the 
teacher must spend additional nervous energy. The presence of every 
such child means an increase of friction in the educational machine. 
Besides wasting the vital foro^ of the teacher, one must reckon upon 
the waste of time which results when the upper three-fourths of the 
class has to wait while the teacher strives to bring up the lowest 
quartile. 

Even more harmful is the situation of those children who are one 
year or more in advance of their grade. These children do not have 
enough to do. They do not get a taste of what real work is. In this 
way the school may even become a training place for idleness, laziness, 
and conceit. 

The amount of overlapping in reading is difficult to estimate from 
Table 1 because of an unfortunate break in the Monroe Tests between 
grades five and six. The following facts, however, can be obtained 
from the data. In Grade V the percentage of retarded children is as 
follows: 

Rural State Graded 

One year 28% 22% 

Two years 12% 8% 

The percentage of children in Grade III who attain the fourth and 
fifth grade reading levels: 

Rural State Graded 

Fourth 15% 22% 

Fifth 2.5% 5% 

The percentage of retarded children in Grade VIII: 

Rural State Graded City and Village 

One year 36% 36% 53% 

Two years 22% 24% 40% 

The percentage of children in Grade VI who attain the seventh and 
eighth grade levels: 





Rural 


State Graded 


City and Village 


Seventh 


26% 


31% 


45% 


Eighth 


19% 


•20% 


34% 



Thus it is evident that the problem of overlapping is a serious one. 
The remedy to this situation calls for either reclassification upon a 
large scale, or an equally large enrichment of the curriculum. Edu- 
cational authorities are not agreed as to which of these Is the prefer- 
able solution. Much experimentation is needed with both types. In 
the meantime it is safe to say that either of them is better than 
nothing. 

The seriousness of the retardation question is shown further Jn 
Tables 4 and 5. Particularly striking is the. per cent of high school 
pupils in Table 4 who fail to read as well as sixth grade pupils 
should read. In every ninth grade class, for example, an average of 
31% of the pupils is retarded more than two years In their ability 
to comprehend what they read. Many beginning pupils in the high 
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school read so poorly that they are foredoomed to fail. Others can 
get through, but only at the expense of two or three times as much 
time as should be required. 



Table 4. — Retardation 

Per Cent of Those Who Failed to Exceed the Sixth Grade End-of- 

Year Standard in CoMMffiHENSioN — Monroe Standardized Silent 

Reading Tests, Form 2 Cities and Villages 





VI 


VII ! vm 

i 


IX 


X 


« 


XII 


Per Cent 


63 


44 


84 


31 


29 


22 


21 


Number of Cases 


386 


666 1 663 2.926 


1,481 


1,014 


986 



Table 5 
Per Cent op Retardation and Acceleration According to T Scores 
Thorndike-McCall Test 



II 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & VUlaffes 


-— 




"T 


i 


10 
16 
30 


.— 





f 


( 




.-.. 





71S 
147 






1 


1 


492 






1 i 








Rural 








3 

4 
10 


24 69 
22 1 70 
34 64 


7 
8 
2 








1 


1,878 


ni 


State G-raded 

Cities & Villages 


-— 


-— 


"¥ 








1 


278 












1,035 














1 






Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


— - 


-— 


"¥ 


2 
2 

7 


10 i 71 
14 72 
28 1 61 


19 
14 
11 


2 

1 








1,719 


IV 








278 








j 


1,128 




















Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


.... 


.... 


1 

2 
2 


3 
6 
6 


11 S3 


36 
21 
17 


6 

1 






i 


1,906 


V 


15 
24 


64 
59 










317 

















1,128 


















Rural 

Sfate Graded 

Cities & Villages 


2 
2 
2 


2 
3 
4 


3 
3 
6 


4 
6 


10 
15 
9 


63 


44 
33 
28 


15 
14 
10 










1,815 


VI 










276 












1,086 














vn 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


2 
5 
6 


4 
8 
10 

6 
9 
12 


4 
10 
11 

T 

14 
18 


6 
12 

13 


9 

17 
1-2 


33 
38 
49 

27 
9<l 


68 
45 
39 

62 
60 
48 


27 
13 

12 

40 
31 
26 


6 

1 
2 

16 
14 

8 





-— 




1,619 
291 








1,088 













VIII 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


10 1 11 
15 1 17 


2 
2 
2 





1,631 
226 




21 24 28 




968 








IX 


State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


—- 


— - 


20 
18 


27 32 1 18 
26 28 I 13 


50 
59 


34 
39 


14 
15 


5 -.1:=: 


44 

1,100 










X 


Cities & ViUages 








26 30 , 13 


67 


43 


26 


9 1 2 .— 


716 













XI 


Cities & Villages 


.-.- 





—J 37 i 18 

1 ' 


46 


41 


29 


15 4 - — 


486 


XII 


Cities & ViUages 


...J 1 




40 


35 


32 


21 1 10 1 S 


404 




' 1 ' 


i 











Table 5 shows the retardation and acceleration according to T 
Scores. The amount of the spread is extremely striking. The Thorn- 
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dlke-McCall Test covers twelve grades yet it is possible to measure 
the complete spread in only four of them. In grade seven ten grade 
levels of reading ability are represented. Seventh grade teachers are 
teaching pupils whose reading ability ranges from below the fourth 
grade to above the twelfth grade level. If reading ability as measured 
by the Thomdike-McCall Test means anything, we are facing a prob- 
lem in silent reading instruction which is one of the major educational 
questions of our time. 

The situation with regard to silent reading is serious, but it can be 
improved with comparative ease if suitable remedial measures are 
used;- and if additional work is provided for those who are accelerated. 
The effects of remedial instruction are shown in Tables 6 to 9. 



WHAT 
CANBB 

done: 



Table 6 

Impbovement in Readinq Abilitt in One-Room Rural Schools in 

Seven Counties as a Result of Remedial Tbeatment-^Monboe 

Standardized Silent Reading Tests — Forms 1 and 2 

(Intervening period 4 to 5 months) 





Set 


OomprehenBloii 






Bate 






No. 

of 

Cases 


Grac 


PeroentOM 


Percentiles 




90 


75 


50 1 25 


10 


90 


76 


60 


26 


10 


III 


A* 


10.7 
16.7 


7.6 
18.2 


4.2 
9.2 


2.1 
6.3 


0.8 
8.6 


77 
100 


66 

88 


46 
72 


26 
61 


8 
88 


140 
149 


IV 


B 
A 


16.7 
24.1 


12.6 
18.6 


8.8 
18.2 


4.6 

9.0 


1.8 
5.8 


97 
120 


76 

106 


S 


48 

69 


81 
69 


200 
200 


V 


B 
A 


24.0 
27.6 


17.2 
22.1 


12.6 
17.2 


8.6 
12.4 


4.8 
7.9 


112 
148 


101 
119 


76 


65 

81 


46 
66 


184 
184 


VI 


B 
A 


28.9 
84.4 


19.6 18.1 
27.6 20.8 


9.1 
16.0 


5.8 

10.6 


141 
146 


118 
148 


loe 

128 


74 
106 


61 
86 


200 
200 


Vll 


B 
A 


80.8 
80.8 


24.5 
88.6 


17.4 11.7 
26.0 20.0 


6.4 
18.2 


146 
146 


184 
145 


108 
196 


88 
104 


54 
92 


188 
186 


VIII 


B 
A 


86.1 
44.8 


29.5 
89.6 


28.6 
81.6 


18.6 
24.9 


11.7 
18.4 


146 
146 


141 
146 


117 
148 


101 
182 


77 
100 


m 

171 



Table 7 

Improvement in Terms of Comprehension Score Units — ^Monroe 

Standardized Silent Reading Tests — ^Forms 1 and 2 

(Intervening period 4 to 6 months) 









FeroentUes 




Stand. 


Oasei 


Grades 














No. of 


90 


75 


50 


26 


10 




ni 


6.0 


5.6 


6.0 




2.8 




149 


IV 


7.4 


6.0 


4.9 




4.0 


6.0 


too 


V 


8.5 


4.9 


' 4.6 




8.1 


6.5 


181 


VI 


5.6 


7.9 


.7.2 




5.8 




200 


VII 


9.5 


9.0 


1 S-^ 




6.8 


8.5 


188 


vnr 


6.7 


10.1 


1 7.9 




6.7 


2.8 


171 



* B— Scores before remedial instruction. 
JL—BeoTW after remedial instruction. 
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Table 8 

Impbovement in Readutq Ability in One-Room Rural Schools in Five 

Counties as a Result of Remedial Treatment — 

Thobndike-McCall Reading Tests 

(Intervening period 4 to 6 months) 

Scores 



Grades 


Percentiles 


No. Of 
Oases 


90 


75 


60 


26 


10 


II B* 
A* 


87.2 
41.3 


83.6 
88.0 


29.7 
36.8 


27.8 
82.8 


26.1 
28.0 


42 
42 


III B 
A 


41.0 
SO.l 


37.5 
43.6 


34.1 
39.6 


80.0 
36.5 


27.2 
38.9 


128 
128 


IV B 
A 


47.2 
58.1 


42.0 
48.4 


88.5 
43.1 


36.0 
39.4 


31.2 
35.2 


198 
198 


V B 

A 


52.0 
60.0 


47.2 
64.6 


41.7 
49.3 


88.6 
44.2 


35.8 
40.5 


164 
164 


VI B 
A 


64.3 
69.7 


49.0 
64.7 


43.6 
60.1 


40.1 
44.8 


37.9 
40.6 


148 
148 


VII B 
A 


66.4 

&r.7 


62.8 
59.9 


48.3 
57.6 


44.3 

49.1 


40.8 
45.3 


146 
146 


VIII B 
A 


60.4 
70.1 


65.6 
65.5 


50.8 
69.8 


46.0 
62.2 


41.0 
47.1 


174 
174 



Table 9 

Impbovement in Terms op T Scobe Units — THOBNDiBai-McCALL 

Reading Tests 

(Intervening period 4 to 5 months) 



Grades 


Percentfles 


Stand. 


No. of 
Oases 


90 


75 


60 


25 


10 


11 
III 
IV 

V 
VI 
VII 

vni 


4.1 
9.1 
5.9 
8.0 
6.4 
11.8 
9.7 


4.4 
6.0 


6.1 
6.4 
4.6 
7.6 
6.6 
9.2 
8.5 


5.0 
6.5 
4.4 
5.6 
4.7 
4.8 
6.2 


1.9 
6.7 
4.0 
4.7 
2.6 
4.5 
6.1 


3.9 

8.0 
2.7 
3.0 
2.6 
1.8 
0.8 


43 

128 
198 
154 
148 
146 
J74 



The average yearly improvement according to the Monroe standards 
of comprehension is 5 points. The average improvement actually 
obtained for all grades was 6.3 points in comprehension and it was 
gotten in a half year. The average improvement on the Thorndike- 
McCall Scale for a half year is 2.8 points in T Scores. That actually 
obtained for 990 children was 6.2. Thus in these counties the progress 
of the children was more than double the normal rate in spite of the 
poor conditions under which teachers work in one-room rural schools. 



♦B— Scores before remedial instruction. 
A— Scores after remedial instruction. 
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It is possible, therefore, even under the present conditions and circum- 
stances of the rural schools of Wisconsin to raise the level of Instruc- 
tion in these schools at a rate heretofore undreamed of. 

Tests were given in the fundamentals of arithmetic during the first 
half of the hiennium. During the second half tests were given in the 
reasoning problems. A comparison of the results in the fundamentals 
obtained in the different types of schools is given in Tables 10 to 13 
inclusive. 

Table 10 

Woody-Theisen Parallel Abithmktio Tests — January 1921 

Addition 



striiTS 
IN the: 

FIJNDA- 
ME2N. 
TAIiS OF 
ARITH- 
BIErriC 



Gradeg 


Schoolf 


Percentiles 


Stand. 


No. Of 
Cases 




90 


75 


60 


25 


10 


m 


Rural 

State GVaded 

Olties & Villages 


20.2 
19.4 
20. a 


17.7 
16.4 
17.8 


14.2 
18.4 
14.7 


11.1 
10.3 
12.1 


8.0 
6.6 
9.5 


14.6 
14.6 
14.6 


966 
268 

486 


IV 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


23.2 
23.8 
23.3 


20.9 
21.8 
21.6 


18.1 
19.1 
19.2 


15.0 
16.8 
ltf.6 


12.8 
13.0 
13.8 


18.8 
18.8 
18.8 


926 
241 

676 




Rural 


2ff.8 
27.2 
28.2 


23.5 
23.9 
25.7 


20.8 
21.4 
23.1 


17.7 
18.3 
20.4 


15.1 
16.0 
17.8 


28.1 
23.1 
23.1 


903 


V 


State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


206 
669 


TI 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


84.5 
32.3 
34.0 


28.9 
28.5 
81.5 


24.2 
24.1 
28.1 


20.6 

20.7 
23.6 


17.9 
17.3 
20.5 


29.8 
29.8 
29.8 


772 
212 
644 


VII 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


34.5 
33.9 
35.7 


31.1 
31.0 
83.2 


26.9 
27.66 
29.5 


22.8 
24.0 
26.8 


18.4 
19.3 
21.8 


32.4 
82.4 
82.4 


741 
176 
607 


VIII 


Rural . . 

State Graded . 
Cities A ViUages 


86.4 
35.5 
SG.6 


83.6 
33.4 
34.9 


28.7 
31.4 
81.7 


24.9 
27.7 
27.1 


21.6 
23.7 
22.2 


34.0 
84.0 
84.0 


887 
187 
600 
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Table 11 
Woody-Theisen Parallel Arithmetic Tests — Januaby 1921 

Subtraction 



Grades 


School? 




Percentiles 




Stand. 


No. of 
Cases 




90 


75 


60 


25 


10 


III 


Rural. 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 

Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 

Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


18.4 
17.6 
18.9 


15.5 
15.0 
16.4 


12.2 

12.35 

13.4 


9.5 
9.7 
10.5 


6.0 
5.6 
7.4 


11.2 
11.2 
11.2 


989 
249 
538 


IV 


21.6 
20.7 
21.6 


19.6 
18.6 
19.7 


16.5 
15.5 
17.3 


12.7 
12.5 
14.2 


9.7 
10.8 
11.4 


15.7 
15.7 
15.7 


901 
253 
608 


V 


24.7 
24.7 

26.9 


22.6 
22.6 
24.4 


20.0 
20.1 
21.9 


17.2 
17.2 

19.3 


18.2 
13.95 
16.2 


20.4 
20.4 
20.4 


921 
197 

604 


VI 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


29.5 
29.0 
31.9 


25.6 
26.6 
29.1 


22.5 
23.6 
25.3 


19.6 
21.0 
22.4 


16.7 
18.0 
19.9 


25.0 
25.0 
25.0 


887 
219 
577 


VII 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 

Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


32.2 
31.8 
33.5 


29.0 
28.6 
31.4 


24.8 
25.4 

28.4 


21.8 
22.8 
24.2 


19.8 
20.1 
21.7 


28.5 
28.5 
28.5 


728 
176 
664 


VIII 


33.8 
33.7 
34.7 


81.4 
31.4 
33.3 


27.8 
28.5 
30.9 


24.8 
24.9 
27.1 


21.2 
23.0 
28.0 


81.7 
81.7 
81.7 


819 
151 
667 



Table 12 

Woody-Theisen Parallel Arithmetic Tests — January 1921 

Mvltiplieatlon 



Grades 


i 

Schools 


Percentiles 


Stand. 


No. of 
' Cases 




90 


75 


50 1 


25 


10 


III 


Rural 

, State G'raded 

i aties & ViUages 


14.4 

10.9 
11.7 


10.4 
7.9 
9.3 


7.3 

5.9 , 

7.4 1 


5.0 
8.8 
5.4 


8.S 
2.6 
3.2 


4.7 
4.7 
4.7 


889 
248 

487 


IV 


Rural 

, State Graded 

i Cities & ViUages 


19.7 
20.0 
20.1 


16.4 
16.7 
17.9 


12.5 
13.0 
14.9 


8.8 
8.8 
11.7 


6.0 
6.8 

8.5 


11.1 
11.1 
11.1 


928 
242 
573 


V 


; Rural - 

State Graded 

; Cities & ViUages 


24.8 
22.1 
26.4 


20.5 
19.9 
22.3 


17.0 
17.3 ' 
19.6 , 


13.9 
13.6 
17.0 


9.4 
10.2 
14.1 


18.8 
18.8 
18.8 


928 
SOS 
669 


VI 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 

Rural 

State Graded 

, Cities & VUlages 

Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


30.6 
29.7 
34.0 


28.3 
25.7 
27.7 


21.3 
21.3 
26.5 


17.1 
16.9 
21.6 


13.0 
12.8 
16.7 


28.1 
26.1 
26.1 


865 

218 
689 


VII 


34.3 
34.4 
35.9 


31.1 
31.6 
33.4 


26.6 
27.8 ; 
30.1 ' 


21.6 
22.7 
25.4 


17.6 
19.0 
20.5 


30.6 
90.6 
80.6 


740 
178 
601 


VIII 


36.2 
35.7 
36.8 


33.3 
33.8 
34.7 


80.1 
31.3 J 
81.6 


24.5 
26.6 
27.9 


21.6 
21.45 
22.8 


82.9 
82.9 
32.9 


802 
16S 
609 
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Table 13 
Woodt-Theisen Parallel Arithmetic Tests — January 1921 

Division 



Grades 


Schooli 




Pereentfles 




Stand. 


No. of 
Cases 




90 


75 


50 


25 


10 


IV 


BurftI . 

State Graded 

Citiee & Villages 


17.7 
16.1 
17.7 


14.5 
13.4 
16.5 


11.6 
10.8 
13.2 


10.3 
8.6 
11.0 


4.8 
6.65 
9.0 


9.9 
9.9 
9.9 


750 
251 
662 


V 


Rural.-^ 

State Graded 

Citiee & ViUagps 


28.3 
21.8 
24.6 


19.4 
19.1 
22.0 


16.7 
16.6 
18.2 


15.1 
12.4 
14.6 


9.4 
10.1 
12.2 


16.5 
16.5 
16.5 


881 
214 
60O 


VI 


Rural ,. 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


29.5 
27.75 
31.7 


25.1 
24.3 
28.5 


20.5 
19.7 
24.5 


15.9 
16.25 
19.6 


12.8 
13.0 
15.1 


23.8 
23.8 
23.8 


754 
210 
566 


vn 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


31.3 
81.2 
33.8 


28.0 
29.7 
30.5 


28.9 
24.9 
26.7 


19.7 
21.8 
22.5 


16.1 

16.55 

18.8 


27.4 
27.4 
27.4 


667 
172 
621 


VIII 


Rural.. .. 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


33.6 
83.6 
34.2 


30.3 
30.8 
32.1 


26.1 
27.3 
28.9 


22.5 
24.0 
25.3 


18.8 
20.55 
21.0 


30.1 
80.1 
30.1 


814 
168 
687 



The results in arithmetic fundamentals, like those in reading show 
that the three types of schools are not more than one year apart. In 
all schools the upper grades are below standard. In general the achieve- 
ment of the one-room schools and of the state graded schools is be- 
hind that of the city and village schools. The one-room rural schools 
and the state graded schools are about equal. In 115 percentiles, the 
one-room schools exceeded or equaled the state graded schools 58 
times. 

Overlapping is also a serious problem in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. The lowest ten per cent in the eighth grade can seldom 
equal the best ten per cent in the fifth grade. The lowest ten per 
cent in the sixth grade achieves about as much as the median of 
the fourth grade while the best ten per cent of the sixth grade usually 
exceeds the eighth grade median. Thus the sixth grade teachers are 
in reality trying to teach five grades at once instead of only one. 

In arithmetical reasoning (Table 14), all of the schools are from a 
half year to a year and a half below standard. The different types 
of schools are nearer alike than would ordinarily be expected. It is 
clear that there is a need everywhere for better methods of teach- 
ing reasoning in arithmetic. 



re:- 
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Table 14 
Buckingham Scale fob Pboblems in Aeithmetic 



Grades 


Schools 


Percentiles 

.. Stand 


No. Of 
Cases 




90 75 , 50 1 25 1 10 


III 


Rural 

State G'raded 

Cities & ViUages 


45.6 
48.1 
44.8 


39.2 
38.9 
39.8 


83.8 
85.2 
35.6 


28.8 
31.4 
30.8 


0.0 89 
27.4 39 
25.6 39 


818 

74 

1,880 


IV 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & ViUages 


50.0 
51.3 
51.7 


46.1 
48.1 
49.8 


39.8 
43.4 
43.0 


34.3 
36.9 
39.0 


29.2 : 45 
32.8 45 

82.3 1 45 . 


104 

74 

1.372 


V 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


59.7 
60.0 
63.9 


57.2 
56.9 
58.9 


52.3 . 

52.2 

54.4 


46.2 
48.5 
48.6 


0.0 61 

45.7 ; 61 

43.8 61 


699 

82 

1,222 


VI 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


66.0 
71.1 
69.3 


60.8 
64.6 
64.7 


56.7 ; 61.3 

58.8 53.1 
59.2 1 65.1 


45.8 66 

49.7 66 

49.8 66 


791 

47 

1,233 


vn 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


81.4 
86.4 
82.6 


77.8 
81.8 
78.0 


70.0 
75.4 
72.0 


65.7 
69.3 
66.6 


0.0 80 
06.1 80 

0.0 : 80 


568 

60 
887 


VIII 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


86.3 
88.4 
89.5 


80.0 
65.0 
84.0 


75.2 
79.3 
77.9 


68.3 
78.8 
71.2 


65.0 84 
70.0 i 84 
66.3 ! 84 


761 
71 
928 



SUIiTS 
IN 

SPESIil.- 
ING 



In spelling (Table 15), all types of schools are above standard in 
grades three and four. All are below in grade five. In grade six, 
seven, and eight, the city and village schools are above standard. 

Table 15 
Iowa State Spelling Lists 



Grades 


Schools 


Percentiles 


Stand. 


No. Of 
Oases 




90 


75 


60 


25 


10 


III 


Rural 

State G'raded 

Cities & Villag:es 


48.5 
49.7 
49.0 


46.2 
48.2 
47.2 


40.7 
44.1 
43.3 


29.0 
85.7 
34.6 


13.2 
25.0 
22.2 


36.5 
36.5 
36.5 


276 

240 

2,689 


IV 


Rural. .- . 

State Graded 

aties & Villages 

Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 

Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 

Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villages 


48.8 
50.0 
50.0 


45.7 

48.4 
49.7 


38.9 
43.6 
43.0 


29.0 
30.3 
83.3 


15.8 
15.2 
21.6 


36.5 

86.5 
36.5 


248 

227 

2.807 


V 


47.1 
46.6 
47.3 


42.3 

42.0 
43.6 


82.6 
34.0 
35.3 


21.6 
23.0 
23.8 


11.9 
13.3 
15.8 


96.5 
36.5 
86.5 


265 

220 

2,876 


VI 


46.6 
47.6 
48.5 


41.5 
44.4 
45.3 


32.6 
37.8 
89.2 


22.4 
26.6 
30.0 


10.8 
12.8 
19.9 


38.5 
36.5 
36.5 


211 

223 

2,207 


vn 


47.5 
45.6 
47.7 


43.4 
40.5 
44.3 


83.4 
82.9 
87.3 


21.7 
22.1 
27.6 


12.6 
13.1 
17.7 


96.5 
36.5 
36.5 


202 

201 

1,927 


VIII 


Rural 

State Graded 

Cities & Villagns 


46.7 
47.0 
47.9 


40.9 
44.0 
44.6 


33.5 
34.9 
88.0 


23.5 
26.5 
31.8 


15.4 
16.7 
19.4 


36.5 
86.5 
86.5 


192 

227 

1,835 
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In language (Table 16), the retilrns from all of the rural schools 
are below standard. 



Table 16 
Clapp's Standard Tests — Cobbect English 



Grades 


Schools 


Percentljes 


May 

1920 

Stand. 


NO. 

of 

Cases 




90 


75 


50 


25 


10 


V 


Bural „ 

Cities & ViUaeos 


74.2 
81,0 


66.7 
74.0 


56.1 
66.0 


48.0 
54.8 


28.4 
43.4 


66.4 
66.4 


416 
727 


VI 


Rural 

Cities & Villages 


79.6 
86.6 


78.8 
79.4 


64.9 
72.6 


56.5 
68.0 


43.3 

51.6 


71.1 
71.1 


837 

718 


vn 


Bural 

Cities & VlUapes 


81.3 
87.6 


74.2 
81.7 


72.0 
78.6 


58.8 
64.0 


65.0 
54.4 


76.0 
76.0 


880 
786 


VIII 


BoraL 

Cities & VlUatrcs 


88.6 
91.0 


81.4 
86.8 


76.6. 
80.9 


68.6 
72.4 


60.6 
68.7 


79.6 
79.6 


821 
755 



RES- 
SlJIiTS 
IN liAN- 
GUAGEI 



Table 17 

The Intelligence op the Pupils in the High Schools of Wisconsin 

Haggebty Intelligence Examination Delta 2, October, 1920 

(53 Cities and Villages) 



















TE2STS 






Percentiles 








IN 


Grades 












Stand. 


No. of 
Cases 


HIGH 


90 


75 


50 


25 


10 


SCHOOLS 


VI 


118 


108 


92 


72 


69 


96 


196 




vn 


126 


112 


96 


87 


72 


110 


279 




VIII 


187 


124 


112 


96 


84 


120 


892 




^ 


138 


129 


117 


104 


92 


180 


2,074 




X 


145 


136 


124 


111 


101 




1,284 




XI 


150 


142 


131 


120 


106 


_,^__^ 


886 




XII 


155 


147 


187 


126 


118 




759 





The class medians as found in Wisconsin are considerably lower 
than the standards given by Haggerty. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fault of the test rather than to any tendency toward low men- 
tality on the part of the pupils. Age standards are always more 
satisfactory. Table 18 shows how Wisconsin pupils rank in compari- 
son with Haggerty's age norms. 
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Tabub 18 

StJiiMABY OF Scores in Tjhteluqzjuce by Percentiles fob Each Age 

Haggebty Intelligence Examination Delta 2 — October 1920 

(53 Cities and Villages) 



Affet 






Perocntiles 






Stand. 


No. Of 
Cases 


90 


75 


60 


25 


10 


2th21 


154 


142 


135 


122.5 


117 


_^ 


18 


i9-n 


152 


142 


128 


lU 


96 


- 


57 


lfi-l» 


145.5 


140 


128.8 ! 


114.7 


108 


— 


200 


17-18 


148 


143 


129 i 


115 


100 





544 


1^17 


147 


137 


125 


111 


97 





960 


lS-16 


145 


137 


121 


106 . 


92 


120 


1.139 


14-15 


141 


132 


123 


106 


9S 


107 


1.158 


18-14 


139 


127 


118 


96 


88 


98 


587 


i?-i:r 


. 132 


124 


106 


91 


70 


82 


241 


11-12 


117 


90 


82 


65 


51 


71 


144 


10-11 


115 


90 


78 


57 


88 


00 


187 


1^10 


86 


76 


60 


41 


30 


48 


114 


8-9 


78 


51 


48.5 

1 


32 1 


22 


84 


58 


7 8 


75 


n 


: 82.5 1 


17 ! 


10 




11 









A comparison of Tables 17 and 18 shows that the Wisconsin median 
intelligence is about as far above the age norm as it is below the 
grade standard. 

Mental Age Grade Table 

The invention of intelligence tests has made all of the voluminous 
literature on age grade statistics out of date. Since the ability to do 
school work is conditioned upon brain power rather than the number 
of months one has lived, it is evident that the mental age grade situa- 
tion is the one which is of most significance for school work. A 
fifteen year old child who has only a twelve year old mind is not 
seriously retarded in the sixth grade. On the other hand» a twelve 
year old with a fifteen year intelligence is seriously retarded in that 
grade. In such cases the ordinary chronological age-grade table 
shows exactly the opposite of what is really true. Tables 19 and 20 
are therefore very significant. 
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Table 19 

Mjsjytal Age Grade Table 



Ages 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


XI 


xn 


Total 


Less than 8 


1 


— — _— 


— — .— _ 





._--»__. 


— -- . . — 




1 


8-9 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 


- 





9 


»-10 


4 


2 


1 


3 











10 


1<^-11 


18 


9 


6 


10 


2 


1 





46 


11-12 


22 


17 


8 


29 


2 


5 




88 


12-13 


SI 


29 


24 


78 


15 


6 


rl - 


1T9 


18-14 


38 


63 


52 


225 


73 


83 


13 


486 


14-16 


23 


6a 


98 


556 


246 


106 


45 


1^134 


1&-16 


10 


15 


34 


248 


112 


59 


46 


524 


16 and up 


14 


35 


113 


851 


623 


576 


568 


2.776 


Total 


163 


231 


338 


!.«» 


1,074 


788 


668 


5»259 



Table 20 



Per Cent ol Paplls Who Are More Than 
One Year Accelerated 


Per Out of Puplh Who Are More Than 
One Year Retarded 


evade 


Per Cent 


Grade 


PerCtent 


VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 
XI 


16 
18 
12 
17 
8 
19 


VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 


28 
22 
33 

24» 


Average 


14 


Average 


27 



According to Table 20, fourteen per cent of the pupils are classified 
too high for the mental ability which they possess. These pupils 
are either a handicap to the progress of the class, or they are in danger 
of overstrain. On the other hand, Table 20 shows an average of 
twenty-seven per cent who are classified too low. The ordinary work 
of the class is not sufllcient for them. If no more than this is ex- 
pected of them they are greatly in danger of being educated in indo- 
lence only. It should be remembered also that these pupils are the 
most valuable asset of the nation. Only through these may our 
democracy hope to escape a deadening mediocrity. To force these 
pupils to do the "lock step" would be a fatal blunder. To help them 
to develop to the utnxost the best that is in them is a problem of 
first magnitude at this time. 



* Estimated. 
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Table 21 
HoTz Algebra. Tests — ^Mabch 1921—36 High Schools 



Tests 


Percentiles 


Nine 
Months 
Stand. 


Six 
Months 
Stand. 


No. 

of 

Oases 


90 


76 


60 


25 


10 


Addition & Subtraction 


20.9 


18.G 


14.8 


11.6 


8.6 


12.9 


14.4 


1,066 


Multiplication & IMvlBion 


20.1 


18.6 


16.2 


13.2 


10.6 


U.O 


16.8 


1,101 


Equations A Formulae 


19.7 


17.2 


14.2 


10.8 


7.6 


14.8 


16.0 


1,494 


Problems 


10.7 


8.9 


7.1 


6.8 


8.9 


6.6 


7.6 


1.636 



In Latin, Tables 22-23, the first year pupils are below standard 
while the second and third year groups show satisfactory medians. 



Table 22 
Henmon Latin Tests — ^Vocabulary — Scale Valtjes 





Percentiles 


Stand. 


No. ol 
Oases 




90 


76 


60 


26 


10 


% Tear Pupito 


49.6 


44.6 


86.0 


28.1 


22.6 


M.U1---. ■■■■ 


422 


1 Tear Pupils 


81.2 


79.2 


68.7 


60.0 


48.^ 


71 


119 


IH Tear Pupils 


97.0 


89.6 


78.0 


62.3 


47.6 





888 


2 Tear Pupils 


106.8 


100.8 


98.1 


74.8 


68.8 


84 


89 


2^ Tear Pupils 


99.7 


96.3 


W.l 


83.7 


73.9 





69 


3 Tear Pup.n8 


106.6 


103.1 


97.0 


91.4 


72.6 


96 


26 


8^ Tear Pupils 


104.0 


99.8 


96.0 


84.8 


68.0 




28 



Table 23 
Henmon Latin Tests — Sentences — Scale Values 





Percentiles 


Stand. 


No. of 
Oases 




90 


75 


60 


26 


10 


% Tear Pupils 


8.6 . 


6.9 


6.3 


8.7 


1.6 




422 


1 Tear Pupils 


14.8 


11.3 


7.7 


6.4 


4.1 


9.6 


119 


VA Tear Pupils 


23.6 


18.8 


12.0 


7.0 


3.3 





338 


2 Tear Pupils 


33.1 


28.7 


22.1 


11.6 


7.3 


16.0 


89 


2% Tear Pupils 


33.6 


28.2 


21.8 


16.0 


10.9 




69 


3 Tear Pupils 


83.9 


33.3 


27.0 


16.5 


12.3 


25.0 


26 


8H Tear PnpUs 


38.2 


29.0 


20.0 


12.7 


6.8 





28 
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Tables 24-28 show the results obtained by testing those who were 
seniors last year in the rural departments of the teacher training 
institutions. Table 28 shows the per cent of these students who achieve 
on the tests less than some of those whom they are now teaching. 
The per cents in Table 28 are large only in the case of reasoning in 
arithmetic. It is decidedly true that more training should be given 
in the teacher training institutions in this particular sort of work. 
Neglect of this matter will bring about a situation in which "the 
blind are leading the blind.'' In fact it is a calamity if in a single 
rural school there are pupils who know. more than the teacher in the 
ordinary subjects of the elementary school. It is probably even worse 
for teachers to teach pupils who are older mentally than themselves. 
The per cents in Table — should all he zero. It is hoped that some 
day in the near future no teacher training institutions will allow such 
pupils as those represented in Table 28 to go out as teachers. 



Rs:- 

8ULT8 
OB- 
TAINED 
IN 

TESAGH- 
ER 

TRAIN- 
ING IN- 
STITU- 
TIONS 



Table 24 

Tebman Gboup Test of Mental Ability Fobm A — Teacheb Tbaininq 

Institutes (Rubal Depabtments) 



Schools 


Percentiles 


Eighth 
Grade 
Stand. 


No. 

of 

Oases 


90 


76 


60 


25 


10 


County TralniDj: Schools 


182.7 


ler.s 


146.4 


123 


103 


92.6 


828 


High School Training I>epts. 


183.5 


166.4 


146.6 


127.4 


107.7 


92.5 


884 




190.6 


171.9 


151.0 


m.4 1 107.6 


92.5 


259 



Table 25 

Buckingham Scale roB Pboblems in Abithmetio Fobm 1, Division III 

— Teacheb Tbaining Institutions (Rxtbal Depabtments) 



Schools 


Percentiles 


Eighth 
Grade 
Stand. 


No. 

of 

Cases 


90 


75 


50 


25 


10 


County Training Schools 


93.8 


91.8 


86.1 


81.0 


76.1 


88.0 


834 


High School Training Depts 


92.8 


90.2 


85.9 


80.6 


76.1 


86.0 


812 


Roral Depts. in State Normals. 


93.5 


91.5 


».2 


79.0 


73.2 


86.0 


26S 
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TXBLB 26 

Clapf's Cobbbct English Tests — Teacher Tbaining Institutions 

.(RUBAL DEPABTMENTS) 



SclMMlf 


Percentllet 


Eighth 


No. 

^4 


90 


76 1 50 


25 


10 


Stand. Oases 

1 


County Trainlnc Sdiools 


06.5 


95.8 


91.8 


86.0 


80.8 


79.6 ! 828 

1 


Hiffh School Training Depta. 


.98.5 


99.0 


«.8 


86.9 


81.1 


79.5 


884 


Bural Deptff. in State NonutOs. 


88.3 


90.6 


92.0 


86.5 . 


81.1 


79.5 1 268 



Table 27 

*Bbigo8 English Fobm Test, Fobm Beta — Teacheb Training 

Institutions (Rubal Depabtments) 



Schools 






Percentiles 




No. of 
Oases 


90 


76 


60 


26 


10 


County Training Schools 


8.2 


4.9 


7.5 


10.8 


12.6 


787 


High School Training Depts 


2.8 


4.6 


7.1 


9.6 


12.5 


882 


Bural Depts. in State Normals.. 


8.9 


5.8 


8.7 


11.9 


16.0 


268 



Table 28 
Cent Who Fall Below the Eighth Gbade End-op- Yeab Standaed 
Teacher Tbaining Institutions (Rural Departments) 



Schools 


Tennan Group 

Test of 
Mental Ability 


Buckingham Scale 
lor Problems 
in Arithmetic 


Olapp's 

Correct 

English Tests 


Oounty Training Schools. 


4.7 


49.5 


8.0 






High School Training Departments 


8.6 


48.1 


6.6 


Bural D^artments in State |Nonnalfl 


8.6 


58.2 


7.8 



ARITH- 
METIC 



STUDIES OF ERRORS 

The following show the character and frequency of the errors: 
The Division of Educational Meas'urements has been in existence for 
six years. Wisconsin medians are now available in most of the 
subjects for which suitable tests are published. In the meantime 
the question of ''What to do about it?" has been evermore insistent. 
The answer to this question is found to a large extent by studying the 
errors which the children make on the test papers. A tabulation of 
the wrong responses soon shows striking recurrences. The same 



•Scores in this test based on number of errors. 
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wrong answer is found over widespread geographical areas and in 
great frequency. Very large and rapid improvement in instruction 
would be secured if these type errors could be corrected. 



Table 29 
Total Number of Ebbors Reported Including Duplications 





in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Total 


Addition 

Sabtraction 

Multiplication 

Division . 


806 
959 
252 


916 
946 
619 
635 


1.155 

1,286 

1.066 

826 


1.875 

1,068 

1.073 

940 


951 

1,073 

809 

815 


1.137 

780 

1,215 


6,107 
6,459 
4.551 
4,431 








Total 


2.017 


3,116 


4,335 


4.446 


8.618 


3.986 


21.548 



Table 30 
Total Number of Children Who Made the Errors 





Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


Trtal 


Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Divlftion- 


597 
549 
467 


674 
623 
642 
697 


703 
650 

697 
641 


624 

622 
619 
657 


680 
649 
615 
680 


665 
621 
591 
619 


3.913 
3,714 
8.571 
3,644 



The following summaries show the character and frequency of the 
errors: — 



Failure to reduce the answer to proper terms 18 . 4% 

Examples: M+H+K=V«, 4V8 6 ft. 3 in. 

3V» Ht. 7 in. 

9V8 3 ft. 6 in. 



16V« 



10 ft. 16 in. 



In fractions, adding the numerat(»« for a new numerator and the denominators for a new 

denominator 

Example: K+M=V» 



11.2% 



3. Failure to carry 8.3% 

Example: 10 

7 

19 

34 



TYPE 
BRRORS 
IN THE 
FUNI>A- 
MEN- 
TAIiS OF 
ARITH- 
METIC* 
-WOODY- 
THEI- 
SEN 

PARAL- 
LEIi 
TESTS 



Addition 



137 

4. Failure to use the decimal point 3.1% 

Example: $16.25 
14.76 
12.50 

43.50 

5. Multiplication for addition 2.9% 

Example: 6+1=6 

8. Inversion of answer , 2.5% 

Example: H+M+H+H=K 

7. In fractions, adding numerators and denominators 2.3% 

Example: V6+ Vff=12 

• A complete report of this error study was issued in mimeographed 
form under this heading, "Report on the Study of Errors In the 
Fundamentals of Arithmetic". 
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*8. Omitted one digit in the oolumn 2.3% 

Example: 14 
68 
19 

92 

9. Added tens and units 1.5% 

Example: 17 
2 

10 
* Cause of error unoertMn. 

10. leaoraaoe of addition combinations 0.9% 

Example: 65 
34 



11. Treatiag denominate numben as abstract numbers 0.8% 

Example: 6 ft. 3 in. 
lft.7in. 
3 ft. 6 in. 

11 ft. 6 in. 

12. In fractions, multiplying the numerators and adding the demoninators 0.8% 

Example: >^+H=V» 

13. In fractions, multiplying instead of adding , 0.8% 

Example: i/»+i/r=V» 

14. Miscellaneous errors 18.3% 

15. Errors whose cause oould not be discovered 25.9% 

Total number or errors, 6;107 100.0% 



1. Faihjretopaybaok 15.7% 

Example: 31 
8 

33 

2. In decimal fractions, writing the apparently smaller number under the apparently larger one . 10 . 4% 

Example: 10—7.35=7.25 

3. Treating denominate numbers as abstract numbers 9. 1% 

Example: 7 yds. 1 ft. 3 m. 
3 yds. 2 ft. 8 in. 

3 yds. 8 ft. 6 in. 

4. Reversed subtraction 9.8% 

Example: 11 
8 

17 

5. Failure to reduce answer to lowest terms 8.9% 

Example: 6V«— 2V«=3V« 

6. Number A — Number B = when Number B is greater than Number A 8.9% 

. (1) (2) 

Examples: 15 . 60 

9 35 

10 30 

an (1) A = 5 and B = 9. In (2) A = andB = 5) 

7. Bring down the fraction from a mixed number subtrahend 6.8% 

Examples: 27 
13H 



14H 
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*8. Writing the minuend as the answer 5.8% 

Example: 11.00 
2.03 

11.00 

9. Failure to place the decimal point 4.5% 

Example: 11.00 
2.93 

10. Addition for subtraction 4.0% 

Example: 1000 
729 

vm 

11. 'Tajing back'* when no "borrowing" has been done 8.9% 

Example: 36 
16 

11 

12. Ignorance of subtraction combinations 8.4% 

Example: 1 

"l 

13. Subtraction of numerators and denominators 2.3% 

Example: Vr- H=V» 

14. A — = 1.9% 

• 5 



"o 

15. Errors whcee cause could not be discovered 1-2% 

16. Miscellaneous errors 3.4% 

Total number of errors, 6,469 100.0% 

1. Failure to place decimal pomt 11-3% 

Example: 5.75 
3.2 

Mnltipli- 

18400 cation 

2. Failure to multiply by the fractional part of a mixed number 9.8% 

Example: 18 

2V» 

36»A 

3. A times = A 5.5% 

Example: 40 
6 

205 

4. Errors whose cause could not be discovered 13. 1% 

5. Decimal pomt placed wrong 4.9% 

Example: 8.7 
4 

Z^ 

6. Ignorance of multiplication combinations 4.2% 

Example: 5x9 = 54 

7. Addition for multiplication 3.4% 

Example: 310 
4 

^314 

* Cause of error uncertun. 
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8. Treating denominate numbtfs as abBtract nomb^B 2.5% 

Exam^e: 4ft. Sin. 
5 

22 ft. 25 in. 

9. Failure to roduoe answer to proper terms 3.7% 

Examples: ^ x 3 -■= »/•, 4 ft. 6 in. 

5 

20 ft. 26 in. 

10. In mixed numbers, multiplying integers and adding fractions 1.3% 

Examples: 3Kx4K = 12Vs 

11. Division for multiplication 1.2% 

Examples: y»xH=lH 

12. Inverted answer 0.9% 

Example: 1.6x3 = 2 

18. Fuhire to idaoe partial products correctly 0.6% 

Example: 34 
__2K 

17 
68 

- 697 

14. Miscellaneous errors 37.7% 

Total number of errors, 4,551 100.0% 



1. Multiplication for division 11.0% 

Example: 6 -t- 3 = 18 

2. Omitting sero in quotient 10.7% 

Exam ple; 403 
14)66042 

3. Failure to reduce answw to proper terms 7.4% 

Examples: 60 -^ 8 = 7 V« ♦</> lbs. •/><». 

9) 58 lbs. 8 OS. 

4. Failure to place the decimal point 6.5% 

Example: 102 

.006). 0612 

5. Failure to pomt off correctiy 6.0% 

Example: 1.2 

2.2)26.4 

6. Errors whose cause could not be discovered ^ . . . . 2.5% 

7. Subtraction for division 7.2% 

Example: 4-5-4 = 0__ 

2) 2 

8. 0-T-A = A 1.2% 

Example: 5 

5) 

9. Inverting the dividend 3.9% 

Exa^e: 2>^-h7 = 2V» 

10. A^l = l 0.7% 

Example: 1 

i7~6 

11. Ignoraaoe of division combinations i 3.4% 

12. Miscellaneous errors 39.5% 

100.0% 



Total number of errors in division, 4,431 
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18 Counties 1 City 

(1) Failure to comprehend problem 60% 51% 

(2) Errors in fundamentals 19% 20% 

(3) Errors whose cause was not apparent ...... 19% 27% 

(4) Miscellaneous 2% 2% 

Total 100% 

Total errors 18,179 

Total number of children 3,500* 

IS Counties 

(1) Total inability to comprehend 37% 18% 



100% 

11,577 
2,500* 
1 City 



Bncklns- 
ham Scale 
For 

Problemii 
In Arith- 
metic 



Per cent of 
Total Errors 

1 Name of day of week 0.4 

2 Proper names 0.3 

3 Name of town, city, etc 0.8 

4 Name of month of year 0.3 

Total 1.8 

1 Period at end of sentence 3.2 

2 Period after abbreviations 2.8 

3 Comma after words in series 1.9 

4 Comma after words in series preceding "and" 3.3 

5 Comma after words in series preceding quotation 2.4 

6 Apostrophe in contraction of "I will" 2.6 

7 Quotation marks in contraction of "I will" 0.6 

8 Quotation marks beginning of quotation 3.1 

9 Quotation marks at end of quotation 4.1 

10 Question mark at end of sentence 2.0 

11 Possessive sign 8.9 

Total 34.8 



Capitals 



Pnnctv- 
ation 



Per cent of 
Total Errors 

1 "We" for "I" in compound subject 0.5 

2 "Me" for "I" in predicate following form of verb "be" 1.6 

3 "I" for "me" as object of preposition 4.6 

4 Use of "their" for "them" in "themselves" 1.2 

6 Use of "his" for "him" in "himself" 0.7 

6 Interchange of "their" and "there" 1.6 

7 Use of "you" for "your" preceding gerund 6.3 

8 Use of nominative of relative of objective ("who" for 

"whom") 2.5 

9 Use of "which" for "that" or "who" • 1.1 

Total 20.1 

1 "Too" for "two" 0.3 

2 "Two" for "too" 1.7 

3 Interchange of "this" and "that" 6,5 

4 Use of double negative 4.2 

Total ■ 12.T 

1 Confusion of "can" and "may" 0.6 

2 Past tense for past participle for verbs "go", "eat" 3.2 

3 Past participle for past tense for verbs "eat", "know" 2.8 

4 "Set" for "sit" 1.3 

5 "Lay" for "lie" 2.9 

6 Singular for plural second person verb "be" ("was" for 

"were") 1.9 

7 Question 22 ("don't" for "doesn't") 0.8 

8 Question 26 ("half" for verb "have") 0.9 

9 Question 29b 5.9 

10 Question 29c 3.3 

*Approximately 

*A mimeographed circular was issued entitled "A Report On Errors 
in Language." A discussion of l-emedial measures was included. 
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11 Question 29d 4.3 

12 Question 29e 2.7 

Total 30.6 

100.0 

Total number of errors 25,997 

Total number of pupils 2,500 

Note: Owing to an oversight the errors on the following were not 
reported: 

la Capital beginning sentence 

12 "Came" 

21a "Drank" 

21e "Rang" 

21h "Saw" 

28d Capital beginning quotation 

29a His face could hardly be dirtier 
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A study of errors in reading Is now available though somewhat lim- 
ited in scope. The results are as follows: 

(1) Copying more or less irrelevant portions of the sentence 

or paragraph 46.7 % 

(2) Errors due to a preconceived idea 25.8% 

(3) Failure to give all of the answer 14.8% 

(4) Recording answers in the wrong blank 2.2% 

(5) Giving answers composed of unrelated elements 6.4% 

(6) Miscellaneous 4.1 % 

Total ..100.0% 

Total number of errors 1910 

Total number of children 230 
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A mimeographed circular is now in preparation setting forth the re- 
sults of this study in detail and suggesting remedial procedure. 

Per Cent of 

Total No. of 

Errors 

Failure to deal with parentheses correctly 38 

Failure to write the denominator of a fractional answer 24 

Wrong process (adding instead of subtracting for example) 18 

Writing the sum of the numerators for a new numerator and 

the sum of the denominators for a new denominator 4 

Errors whose cause could not be discovered 8 

Miscellaneous errors 8 

Total 100 



MnltipU- 
eatloB 
and Di- 
Tislon 



Equation 

and 

Formula 



Per Cent of 

Total No. of 

Errors 

Mistakes in dealing with exponents 37 

Using the wrong process 14 

Mistakes in the use of signs 18 

Mistakes in factoring. ^ ^ H 

Failure to deal with parentheses correctly 6 

Errors whose cause could not be discovered 11 

Miscellaneous errors 8 

Total 100 

Failure to change signs when transposing 28 

Multiplying by the coefficient of the unknown in order to solve. . 18 

Mistakes in substitution in formulae 7 

Mistakes in solving literal formulae 8 

Use of wrong process 10 

Errors in dealing with parenthesis 7 

Dividing by the numerator of the coefficient of the unknown 

in order to solve 6 

Finding one root only in solving a quadratic 7 

Errors which could not be explained 6 

Miscellaneous errors 4 

Total 100 
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Errors due to Ig-norance of fundainental relationships (those of ^_ . _ 

length, breadth, thickness, and volume for example) 52 yromema 

Errors due to misreading the problem 41 

Errors which could not be explained 7 

Total 100~ 

The total number of children tested varied from 1055 to 1636, since 
some of the schools did not find it possible to give all of the tests. 

A complete discussion of these errors is given in a mimeographed 
circular entitled "Problems In Algebra In The Solution Of Which Typical 
Errors Occur." 

A study of errors in spelling will be undertaken as soon as possible. 
More definite information concerning the nature of the mistakes which 
children make should lead to better supervision, more scientific cur- 
riculum material, and more intelligent teacher training. To collect this 
information is at present the chief task of the Division of Educational 
Measurements. 
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WISCONSIN'S SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
I HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 
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Wisconsin has appreciated the increased efficiency which results 
from skillful school supervision. This state is among the pioneers 
in developing a state department mainly composed of active field 
supervisors. These trained workers make approximately one visit 
each year to all public schools other than the six thousand one-room 
rural schools, for purposes of classroom supervision and assisting in 
administration problems. 

Everyone agrees, however, that the one-room rural school presents 
the most serious administrative and instrumental problems and is 
therefore in greatest need of frequent supervision. Wisconsin recog- 
nized that it was impossible for county superintendents having under 
their charge from one to two hundred rural teachers to spend time 
enough with each to determine her needs and to give the required 
help to insure improvement in instruction and management. 

The state superintendent was able in 1915 to secure the passage of 
the first state law in the United States providing for one or more 
supervising teachers for each county whose salary and expenses were 
to be paid with state funds. Subsequent legislation has improved 
the provisions of the law, which now reads, in part: 

"The monthly salary to be paid such teachers (in counties having 
more than 125 teachers, two supervisors may be appointed) shall not 
be less than one hundred dollars per calendar month. Each super- 
vising teacher shall be paid for ten months in the year. No persons 
shall be eligible to nomination by county superintendent or appointed 
by the County Committee on Common Schools as supervising teacher 
in any county or superintendent district who does not at the time of 
his appointment hold a state certificate, either a first grade county 
certificate, or a second grade county certificate, or a certificate of 
graduation from a county training school for teachers, or from the 
training department of a high school, and in addition has had at least 
three years of successful experience in teaching, at least one of which 
shall have been in rural schools. 

"It shall be the duty of the supervising teacher, during the time 
the schools are in session, to supervise and assist, under the direction 
of the county superintendent, the teachers employed in the county or 
district, devoting special attention to less experienced teachers. 
He shall assist in organizing and administering the schools in the 
county, classifying them according to the character of the work done 
and in grading pupils toward the development of tholr individual 
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capabilities. He sihall endeavor to stimulate an interest among the 
pupils, teachers and parents in agriculture and other subjects per- 
taining to rural conditions and shall consult and advise with school 
boards. He shall perform such other work as the county superin- 
tendent may direct. It shall be the duty of each supervising teacher 
to attend an institute each year when called by the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. The supervising teacher shall be reim- 
bursed his actual and necessary expense incurred while attending 
such institute. Any supervising teacher may be removed by joint 
action of the county superintendent and Committee on Common 
Schools if he fails to perform his duties or for conduct unbecoming 
a teacher." 

II THE FIRST SUPERVISORS 

Though minor changes- as to salary have been made in the law, 
its provisions are in the main, those which governed the appointment 
and work of the first supervisors, eighty-one of whom began work in 
the fall of 1915 under seventy-two county superintendents. This was 
perhaps the first opportunity for advancement in the rural field that 
had come to Wisconsin country school teachers. Strong successful 
young women with rural experience, and good personality were chosen 
tor the work as the plan was on trial in the country at large. These 
newly created "supervisors" were directed by their local superin- 
tendents and guided by suggestions sent out from the state depart- 
ment. They were also given the opportunity of at least one day's 
work with one of the state field supervisors followed by a conference 
with the county superintendent. 

It is obvious that these supervisors had little or no training in su- 
pervision and their work was of necessity largely experimental and 
somewhat unorganized. The main accomplishment the first year 
consisted in helping beginning teachers by demonstration and con- 
ference, in ihiproving school equipment and general classroom in- 
struction, also in promoting community activities. 

Before the opening of the second year a new state course of study 
had been prepared. A two weeks institute for the supervising teach- 
ers was held, devoted to the technique of supervision and to the ex- 
position of the manual. This enabled the supervisors to acquaint 
their teachers with its content and to facilitate its use without undue 
loss of teaching efiiciency. In the new manual methods of teaching 
were presented and therefore supervision of instruction could be 
based upon the pedagogical principles involved in the course of study 
rather than upon individual ideas held by various supervisors. 

Continued training in the technique of supervision was also pro- 
vided for the rural supervising teachers by the state department. 
Three persons gave a large share of their time to actual classroom 
visitation in rural schools with these supervisors. During this year 
a State Supervisor of Standard Tests and Measurements began his 
work in Wisconsin and a good start was made in the use of standard 
tests as a means of measuring results of teaching in rural schools. 

8 
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Throughout these two years there was a great increase in the co- 
operation of school and home, through the serving of warm lunches, 
school credit for home work, evening meetings, etc. These first su- 
pervisors deserve much credit for blazing a trail in a new field. They 
did a great deal to make other progressive legislation possible in 
Wisconsin. No one can measure the results of their influence upon 
pupils and parents during their evening conferences; for in the be- 
ginning of this work before autos were so common the supervisors 
in many instances walked from school to school and remained in rural 
homes throughout the entire week. 
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During the seven years of service given- by supervising teachers 
in Wisconsin there has been a steady rise in the level of professional 
work attempted by them. That this growth is more rapid is due not 
to lack of enthusiasm or effort on the part of the supervising teachers 
but rather to the fact that the low salaries the county committees 
have been willing to pay make it impossible to hold the experienced 
supervisors with extended training in the work. 

The tabulations below give the legal qualifications, the supplemen- 
tary training, the tenure of service and the salaries of the staff work- 
ing in 1921-22. 



Tenure 
salaries 
and pro- 
fessional 
tralnins 



Legal Qualifications 

SUPFLEMENTABY TbAINING* 



Second 
Grade 

County 
Cert. 


rirst 

Grade 

County 

Cert. 


State Certificate 


Total 


No Sum- Sum- 1 
Supple- 1 mers mer Tear 
ment'yi at Session at 
Train- County jatState Nor- 

ing Normal Normal mal 

i 1 ■ . 


Univer- 
sity 

Sum- 
mer 

Session 


Total 


Exami- 
nation 


mal 


Col- 
lege 


9 


50 


S 


87 


1 


100 


30 1 6 40 17 


21 


114 



Monthly Salabies 
Length of Sebvice in Yeabs 



$100- 
115 


$115-$180-,$145- 
180 146 1 160 

1 

14 25 ! ?2 


$160- 
175 

18 


$175- 
190 

9 


$190- 
205 

2 


$205- 
250 

• 


$260^ 
275 

1 


Total 


1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Total 


9 


100 


20 


SI 


23 


9 


5 


6 


7 


100 



* No supervisor receives salary ranging from $205 to $250. 

One-half of the entire number either began the work in September 
1921 or had had only one year of experience. $146.50 is the median 
salary paid. Over one-half of these supervisors have less than two 
years of professional training in a state normal school or equivalent 
Institution. It is greatly to the credit of these rural workers how- 



* Fourteen Supervisors have talcen more than one type of supplementary training. 
One or more sessions. 
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ever that all but thirty have availed themselves of summer sessions 
or partial normal school courses regardless of the legal qualifications 
they may possess. 

It can be readily seen from the above tables that continuous train- 
ing in service is necessary to enable the supervising teachers to 
meet their varied problems. 

They maintain their own state organization which holds its busi- 
ness meeting at the time of the annual institute in Madison. The 
entire group is divided into nine sections, each of which holds one or 
more professional gatherings within the year. Usually a member of 
the state department is present to take part in the meeting. 

The supervisors of their own initiative contribute valuable first 
hand professional materials, such as remedial devices, case studies 
in supervision, seat work, lesson units, outlines of projects, etc. This 
material is received by the state department, edited by two super- 
visors, mimeographed and isslied to all supervisors three or four 
times each year. "The Supervising Teachers' Exchange" has proven 
to be an effective means of focalizing supervisory activity upon cer- 
tain special features needing attention. 

The annual supervising teachers' conference held under the direc- 
tion of the state superintendent is of special importance. In August 
1922 it was concerned with the adoption of a modernized course of 
study for the rural schools. At this meeting the state supervisors 
gave help in the interpretation and use of the new manual. 

During the present year, the majority of supervisors plan to attend 
summer sessions. 

Under the leadership of their county superintendents several have 
carried on worthy studies and investigations concerned with special 
problems in their field. 

Practically all annually complete the professional state reading 
circle work. 

There has been a decided movement in Wisconsin toward county 
uniformity of textbooks. Nearly all of the county superintendents have 
recommended lists and a few have county adopted texts. The super^ 
vising teachers have cooperated with their superintendents in pro- 
moting the purchase of these modern texts for the schools. 

One of the most serious handicaps to successful schoolwork is the 
lack of proper supplementary reading materials. The earnest efforts 
of the county superintendents and supervising teachers have resulted 
in great improvement in this respect, especially in the materials pro- 
vided for primary pupils. The same may be said for primary seat 
work. 

Among the far reaching results of the work of supervising teachers 
as supplementary to that of the county superintendents are those 
which have grown out of the conferences with school officers. Per- 
sonal interviews have gone far indeed to change community senti- 
ment in favor of progressive education. Seating conditions have 
been changed; lighting has been corrected; heating and ventilating 
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systems have been put in order; blackboard space has been increased; 
outbuildings have been rebuilt and kept in a much more hygienic con- 
dition, and warm lunches are provided in the majority of Wisconsin's 
schools during the winter months. 

General working conditions for the teachers have improved in a 
gratifying degree in large numbers of schools. 

County school publicity is not yet well developed in Wisconsin. 
Only a few counties issue a regular printed bulletin. Nearly all 
nevertheless make use of the local newspapers, and all send out 
mimeographed material. Educational and Social Surveys are com- 
piled in several of the counties, and practically all have a good school 
display at the county fair. The nature and preparation of material 
for publication and general publicity is a matter for study and care- 
ful consideration in the local county and in this work the supervising 
teachers have been valuable helpers to the county superintendents. 

One of the features needing constant attention in rural schools is 
the classification of pupils. On account of the frequent turnover of 
teachers, pupils are often unduly advanced or sometimes held back 
because the teacher leaving feels that her successor might consider 
them weak pupils if they were promoted. A great waste in the time 
and energy of the pupils results from mistakes in either of these re- 
spects. With the help of standard tests, and by knowing the abilities 
of the pupils, the supervising teachers have been able to prevent 
many maladjustments of this kind. They have also done much to 
shape community sentiment in favor of keeping four and five year 
old pupils at home until they are able to do first grade work success- 
fully. 

No one who has not gone through the experience realizes how per- 
plexing are the problems which confront the beginning teacher, even 
though she has one or more years of training, when she faces her 
eight grades each day during her first year of teaching. How wel- 
come is the visit of the experienced supervising teacher who per- 
haps stays an entire day with her and promises to return soon and 
give her additional help. Who can estimate the saving to the com- 
munity from such a safeguarding of the welfare of the school. 
Timely suggestions forestall unwise methods which would cause waste 
of time and energy; prompt checking of unwise practices prevents 
continued loss to pupils and the formation of bad pedagogical habits 
by the young teachers. 

Not only is the supervising teacher a source of help within the 
classroom but she is also of great assistance to teachers in councillng 
with them in regard to their associations outside of school. The 
young rural teacher is the center of interest in the community in 
many ways and unless she has excellent poise she is apt to need the 
advice of someone older and more experienced than herself. Here 
the supervising teacher is in a position to be a wise friend and can 
usually help most teachers to successfully adjust themselves to the 
community in which they work. 
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In order to insure continuity of work in rural schools with their 
frequent change in a largely inexperienced teaching force it is neces- 
sary that teachers be held quite closely to. a state course of study. 
The interpretation of this course and its adaptation to the needs of 
individual schools forms a large part of the supervisors' work. They 
are expected to be alert to needed changes in time allotments, to 
assist teachers in keeping their pupils up to grade, and to supple- 
ment the course of study with extended outlines and suggestions to 
meet special local needs. 

The supervising teachers have made a good beginning in promot- 
ing the socialized form of class work; in a number of schools pupil 
initiative has been developed in a fairly satisfactory way through 
practical projects connected with various school subjects. This 
type of teaching Is not as yet well enough understood by most rural 
teachers to make it a safe method for general use in all schools. 
There is nevertheless a gratifying growth in the grasp of the basic 
principles Involved in project teaching and in the Increasing amount 
of subject matter utilized in carrying out project activities. It is 
hoped that this work be extended in schools where frequent super- 
vision is possible. 

Research and investigation in the field of reading carried on during 
the past few years have changed in a large degree the aims and 
methods of instruction in this subject. Special methods for improv- 
ing ability in silent reading have been devised and the rural super- 
visors have in a large degree succeeded in acquainting their teachers 
with these approved methods. They have also made some excellent 
contributions of profitable silent reading seatwork and remedial ex- 
ercises designed to meet special defects in reading ability. The study 
of the pedagogy of reading has also resulted in greatly improved 
classroom methods in teaching oral reading. 

Repeated trials, especially in rural schools with their brief class 
periods, have demonstrated that too often children have hazy and 
Indefinite ideas regarding their lesson assignments. That great waste 
of effort and disappointment in results follow such a condition is 
evident. To prevent this, the county superintendents and super- 
visors in many counties have made a sustained effort to secure black- 
board, mimeographed, dictated or very detailed oral assignments con- 
sisting of definite questions, topics and problems designed to meet 
the needs of pupils of varying abilities. In the counties where this 
is being systematically done, improved study habits and resultant 
gains in pupil development are very noticeable. 

Perhaps no more far-reaching result of the supervising teach- 
ers' work can be mentioned than that which has grown out of their 
efforts to improve the reading accomplishments in the first grade. 
In one county a study of the first grade in 1919-20 revealed that the 
class accomplishment in reading for one school was 1,025 pages while 
in another it was 23 pages. Wise guidance and careful study of con- 
ditions during the year 1920-21 resulted in raising the accomplish- 
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ment of the subsequent first grade class in the second school men- 
tioned to 565 pages and in improving the first grade results for 1920- 
21 in nearly all the schools which had been below the median of 
345 pages the first year. * Similar results have been secured in num- 
bers of schools in which low standards had obtained owing to meager 
equipment, inability to speak English, inferior teaching and the pres- 
ence of immature pupils. 

In a separate chapter devoted to this subject will be found an ac- 
count of the excellent cooperation which the supervising teachers 
have given to the state department in its efforts to improve instruc- 
tion through the use of standardissed measurements. The work no 
longer is confined to measuring results but it forms the basis of 
diagnostic and remedial work which enables teachers to meet in- 
dividual pupil needs and to economize in drill and teaching procedure. 

In all but a few counties Saturday group meetings are regularly 
held by county superintendents and supervising teachers. It is gen- 
erally accepted that these small gatherings furnish one of the most 
effective ways of helping teachers. These meetings are usually given 
over to demonstration teaching in the morning by the teacher who is 
hostess or by neighboring teachers who have brought their classes 
with them. It is generally planned to specialize on one or two sub- 
jects. The children are excused at noon and the afternoon is de- 
voted to discussion of the lessens seen, to forward looking plans for 
organization and teaching, to State Professional Reading Circle work, 
or to intensive study of some county-wide problem such as health 
program, remedial work in arithmetic or reading, the school society, 
and similar vital problems. 

In a few counties the supervisors have arranged for teachers to 
visit at a school known as a demonstration center. Some first-class 
school is chosen in which there is a capable teacher. To this school 
the visitor goes, her own school being closed or taught by the su- 
pervising teacher. The visiting teacher has had a previous confer- 
ence with the supervisor and knows what work she especially needs. 
The visit is followed by a conference in which the supervisor helps 
the visiting teacher to strengthen her work on the basis of what she 
has observed. 

In addition to the administrative material sent out from the county 
superintendent's office the supervisors prepare for teachers very stim- 
ulating helps such as seasonal poems, typical reading assignments, 
units of language work, remedial suggestions in reading and arith- 
metic, suggestive patterns, true-false tests on subject matter, extended 
outlines of work in various subjects and any other materials that 
they wish to make generally available. In a few instances regular 
teachers' exchanges are carried on, similar to the supervisors' ex- 
change. 

County superintendents practically without exception hold one or 
more general institutes during the year. In most counties there are 
county teachers associations which meet at least once a year. The 
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supervising teachers are usually speakers and here have opportunity 
to set forth objectives and acquaint the teachers with definite methods 
which they hope to have become general. At these institutes the 
teachers also have opportunity to confer with the supervisors and 
general county cooperation is thus fostered. 

Practically all of the supervising teachers have accumulated speci- 
mens of profitable seat work materials in language, reading and 
arithmetic also illustrative exercises in all phases of school accom- 
plishments. Some of these are original, some have come from other 
counties and some from teachers. This collection is frequently at 
the disposal of teachers so that it may prove suggestive to them of 
the possibilities of utilizing antiquated texts, of increasing the variety 
of written exercises, and of enriching various other forms of school 
work. 

Much of the fine accomplishments of the supervising teachers can- 
not be tabulated or cataloged. It is found in the increased number 
of eighth grade graduates resulting from better all round teaching; 
in the increased numbers of pupils who go on to high school because 
the way has been pointed to them; in the evidences of open-mindedness 
and eagerness for helpful suggestion displayed by teachers all over 
the state, in the improved observance of the rules of health and 
social conduct by the pupils; and in the spontaneity and willingness 
to do their share with which the communities respond to the sug- 
gestions of the supervising teacher made through the county super- 
intendent's oflSce. 
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IV. CHANGES ESSENTIAL TO FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 



It is most gratifying to know that the State Conference of Super- 
vising Teachers themselves took the initiative in urging higher edu- 
cational qualifications for their work. To meet this need immediately 
the University offered to supervising teachers for the summer of 1922 
a major course given by Assistant State Superintendent C. J. Anderson. 

A committee of the supervisors is now at work preparing a bill 
for presentation to the legislature which will fix graduation from 
a state normal school or its equivalent as a minimum qualification 
besides the present experience requirement. This bill also will con- 
tain provisions for increased salary dependent upon extended train- 
ing beyond the minimum requirement. 

It is obvious that with increased training there must follow in- 
creased salaries. As has been stated, the low salaries have been one 
of the greatest handicaps to growth in skill among the supervisors 
because of their unwillingness to remain in service over an extended 
period. 

Reference to the salary tabulation on page — , shows that many 
of the supervising teachers are working for lower salaries than are 
paid to those whom they supervise. Such a condition must be 
remedied and it is hoped that the next legislature will raise the 
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minimum salary to correspond with the increased qualifications de- 
manded. This will insure extended tenure of service which is a 
most vital factor in increasing supervisory skill. 

A detailed study of the relation of traveling expenses to days of 
field service for the year 1920-21 shows that there is far too little 
correlation between service rendered and expense incurred. The fol- 
lowing diagram shows the variation now existing: 
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It is readily seen that the supervisor who gave from 190 to 200 
days of field service presented an expense account of only $450 to 
$500 for the year, while another supervisor who visited country 
schools only from 130 to 140 days cost the state from $1,000 to $1,050 
for traveling and other necessary expenses. 

In considering this apparent evidence of mismanagement, it must 
be borne in mind that there are many factors to be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the efficiency of the work in any county. The 
cost per school visited in the northern counties where there are no 
trolley lines and where train service is not available owing to the 
remote locations of the schoolhouses, must be several times greater 
than it is in counties in which bus lines, car lines, and railroads 
cross the county. . 

It should also be pointed out that Wisconsin presents widely dif- 
fering climatic conditions. In her northern counties the roads are 
frequently snow blocked during five of the eight school months. In 
her southern counties the heavy clay cross roads are impassable for 
nearly a month at a time both spring and fall. These conditions will 
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continue to exist and* will always increase traveling expenses and 
reduce days of service for supervisors in these counties. It is often 
necessary to use sleighs or wagons and to hire a driver as well as 
a team and sometimes it is impossible to reach a school at any cost 
Supervising teachers and county superintendents have cooperated 
with the state department in a very commendable way in reducing 
the cost of travel without lessening in too great a degree the ef- 
ficiency of service. 

The following summary gives the various means of travel employed 
throughout the state in 1921-22: 

Livery auto hired by supervisor 5S 

Supervising teacher owns auto 30 

Travel occasionally with County Superintendent 14 

Use County, Superintendent's auto 14 

Train service 28 

Team in winter 49 

Walk frequently 39 

Street car 7 

Boat 1 

The use of the. livery auto or team is chiefly objectionable because 
of its great expense in most instances. In a very few counties livery 
rates as low as four dollars a day are possible at times. In the 
great majority of cases however the charge is from six to twelve 
dollars a day besides the driver's dinner. It is evident that these 
charges make extended use of the livery prohibitive as a supervisor 
usually wishes to stay not less than a half day in each school. Fre- 
quently she needs to stay more than a day with a single teacher. 
Approximately twenty-one supervisors drove their own cars during 
1920-21. These supervisors gave a total of three thousand twenty- 
one days of service at a total cost of $7,150.87 for transportation. A 
well distributed selection of twenty-one other supervisors who de- 
pended mainly upon hired liveries in the same time gave two thou- 
sand seven hundred seventy-three days of service at a cost to the 
state for travel alone of $8,638.31. 
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1920-21 



Own car 

Depend on Liveries 



No. of 

Supervisors 

21 

21 



Days of Field 

Service 

3,021 

2,773 



Travel Cost 

$7,150.87 
8,638.31 



The difference in service rendered, 248 days, is equal to about the 
work of two supervisors for one year. The difference in traveling 
cost is about that of the average supervisor for five years of work. 
It is obvious that it is much cheaper for the state when it pays the 
12c per mile allowed to the supervisor than when it pays livery hire. 
Another and more important fact is that the supervisor with his own 
car is able to render additional service at a greatly lessened strain 
than when he must depend upon other people for transportation. 
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Owning of a car by the supervising teacher makes for the greatest 
efficiency of travel of any of the present arrangements. The objec- 
tion to this plan is that the state's allowance for mileage is. not 
sufficient to maintain the car and cover even a fair share of its de- 
preciation in value. Few supervisors can afford to lose the original 
cost of the car wholly or in part as this plan necessitates. Again 
the short season for autos in the northern counties has kept some 
supervisors from purchasing them. 

Traveling with the county superintendent is rarely practicable since 
there is of necessity either duplication of territory covered; or limi- 
tation of freedom in moving on to another school, at other than the 
previously worked out scheduled time. (Often the supervisor needs 
to change her plans because of unforeseen conditions.) 

Walking from school to school entails hardships and is wasteful of 
the supervisors' time. It Is recommended only for exceptional oc- 
casions. Dependence upon people within the district to carry the 
supervising teacher to the next school is full of uncertainty and 
wasteful of time and energy. 

It would seem, therefore, that the best solution of this difficult prob- 
lem lies in having the state furnish autos for the supervisors or else 
in increasing the mileage allowance sufficiently to enable the super- 
vising teacher to own and use his own car without undue financial 
sacrifice. 

The county superintendent, elected by popular vote as he now is, 
is at all times subject to the severe criticisms of the electors. If he 
is anxious to hold his position he must be conservative. The proposed 
plan of an appointive county superintendent will remove this barrier 
to progressive activity and both county superintendent and super- 
vising teachers can act with much more confidence since the county 
superintendent will be responsible directly to a committee and will 
be unaffected by scattered criticisms which the demands of modern 
education may arouse within any county. 

Some counties refuse to furnish their superintendent with clerical 
help. The supervisor is then called upon to assist in office work on 
Saturdays and too often on school days. This is contrary to the in- 
tent of the law and it is hoped that provisions will soon be made 
for at least a part time clerk for all county superintendents. It is 
expected that the supervisor will spend Saturday morning in con- 
ference with superintendent and teachers and not in office routine. 

Real democracy demands cooperation. All citizens should be in- 
terested in the welfare of the school. Its success is dependent upon 
public favor. To insure this support the help of the County Council 
is essential. The County Council is made up of representatives from 
all of the county organizations. This cabinet meets with the county 
superintendent and supervisors at stated times to confer and advise 
regarding proposed policies. The loyalty of such a group makes it 
possible to shape community sentiment and hence to bring to pass 
desirable changes even though they may involve considerable expense. 
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For many years the state has been asked to approve those instruct- state ap- 
ors who were training its rural-teachers in county training schools provaiot 
and high school training departments. Of no less importance is the 
training a teacher receives while she is in service. Supervision is 
yearly becoming more scientific and the differences in results of 
rural supervision in different counties is constantly becoming more 
marked. State approval of the work of the supervising teachers will 
.tend to raise the level of accomplishment in all parts of the state 
and will also give added recognition to instances of outstanding 
superior achievement. 
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CHAPTER X 



THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 



Perhaps no educational oflacer of the state has so wide a range of 
duties to perform as the county superintendent. A fairly complete 
study of the statutes relating to the administration of the schools 
coming under his jurisdiction furnishes the following classified list 
of his duties. 

DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 



(A.) Con- 
dition of 

SCliOOl 

bnlldlncM 



(B.) Cer. 
tiflcatlon 
Of teach- 



To make complaint in writing^ to state superintendent concerning 
unsanitary or unfit school buildings. 

To visit and examine each district and all the schools In his dis- 
trict at least once each year; to inquire into all matters relating to 
the management, course of study, mode of instruction, textbooks and 
discipline of such schools, and condition of schoolhouses, sites and 
outbuildings and appendages and of the district generally; to advise 
with council the district boards in relation to their duties and par- 
ticularly in relation to the construction, warming and ventilation of 
school houses and the iniproving and adorning of school grounds and 
to recommend to the school oflScers and teachers the proper studies, 
discipline and management of schools. 

To direct districts to make alterations and repairs at expense 
not to exceed $25.00. 

To make an order in concurrence with the chairman of the town 
board in which any schoolhouse is situated which they shall deem 
unfit and not worth repairing causes district to lose share of school 
fund income. 

To report to board of supervisors of county the condition of schools 
under his jurisdiction. 

He shall call attention to needed supplies, equipment or improve- 
ments. 

To examine and license teachers and annual certificates. 

To hold semi-annual examinations for county teachers certificates. 

To hold hearing for annuUment of teachers* certificates. 

To file annually with county clerk sworn statement of names of all 
persons examined by him for certificates, etc. 

To issue teachers' certificates to graduates of legally authorized 
teachers* training institutions of his county and to keep on file in his 
office a record of standings appearing upon certificate of graduation. 
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To establish standards of attainment in each branch of study as 
basis for granting certificates. 

To preserve on file in his office the questions and papers upon which 
certificate was granted during life of certificate. 

To transmit examination papers upon request from another county 
superintendent. 

To give applicant refused a certificate upon demand, a written state- 
ment of such refusal. To furnish examination papers of those re- 
fused certificate to state superintendent. 

To issue testimonfals of successful teaching experience in their 
judgment to candidates for positions in state graded schools. 

To make an itemized statement of expenses, printing, stationery, (o r^. 
and postage to county clerk. SS?*-*** 

Between first and tenth of July to report to state superintendent meate 
number of teachers employed on last day of school as basis for in- 
stitute apportionment. 

As secretary of training school board to report costs, etc., for county 
training school. 

To make an itemized statement of expenses of attendance at con- 
vention called by state superintendent. 

To transmit abstracts of reports of district clerks to state superin- 
tendent on or before Sept. 15. 

To report to superintendent of state school for deaf and blind ad- 
dresses of parents, with name and age of each deaf and blind child 
and inform parents about such schools. 

To make and deliver to county clerk and county treasurer a writ- 
ten statement of number of children of school census. 

To send necessary blanks to each school district clerk on or be- 
fore Jun« 10. 

To report to clerk of school district each formal personal visit 
to the schools of the district. This report to include date of visit, 
number of hours he was at school, number of pupils enrolled, num- 
ber present, his opinion of the order, discipline, grading and spirit of 
the school and the efficiency of the teacher. 

He shall send to each district clerk a report of the visit of super- 
vising teacher. 

To report to state superintendent on or before July 10 name and 
qualifications of supervising teachers, number months employed, etc. 

To send blanks to district applying for state aid as first class rural 
schools. 

To approve if he sees fit such applications and transmit them to 
the state superintendent. 

To satisfy himself as to facts stated upon application of teachers 
who are applying for bonus for teaching in same district for two or 
more years, to transmit it to state superintendent. 

To examine application for transportation aid and approve them or 
not as the case may be. 

To report to company furnishing library books any errors. 
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To report to Industrial Commission the name of those not comply- 
ing with compulsory attendance laws. 

To aid truant officers in the performance of their duties. 

To make complaint to district attorney of failure of parents to 
comply with compulsory education laws of deaf and blind. « 

To nominate for supervising teacher three times as many persons 
for supenrising teachers as are to be appointed by committees on com- 
mon schools. 

To determine the months of the year not to exceed ten during which 
the supervising teacher shall be employed. 

To call annually at least one school board convention. 

To call annually one or more teachers' institutes. 

To attend annually at least one convention called by the state 
superintendent. 

To accession and care for free sample books. 

To investigate reports of violations of bond conditions of textbook 
companies and report same to state superintendent. 

To provide for expenditure of funds withheld from common school 
fund for purchase of library books. 

To keep on file in his ofiAce a list of books in the library of each 
school district, such lists by districts and towns in numerical and 
alphabetical number. To select books each year guided by such lists. 

To assist committee on common schools in preparation of country 
school district map. 

Upon request to attend meetings of county school committee and 
advise with them. 

To recommend to the town board of the town embracing a district 
which has neglected for two or more successive years to maintain 
a legal school that the district be attached to some adjoining district 

To approve purchase of supplies made by the district board. 

To number letters containing names chosen for district schools and 
approve or disapprove. In case of failure of district to select a name 
for school to name school himself. 

To issue certificates or common school diploma to those who have 
completed course equivalent to that provided by state superintendent 
for common schools. 

To be a member of county training school board and county agri- 
culture school board and be ex oflacio secretary of each board. 

To keep a complete record of all applications approved by him 
under section 40.14. 

The educational qualifications of the county superintendents are 
fairly high as compared to other states. Reports in the department 
of public instruction from fifty counties indicate that thirty-three of 
the superintendents are graduates of normal schools, ten are grad- 
uates of colleges and universities. The balance of the fifty have less 
than this training. The median number of years of teaching exi>eri- 
ence, mostly in rural and state graded schools, prior to their elec- 
tion to their present office is ten years. 
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The salaries of these officers range from $1,200 to $3,000, the median 
salary being $2,000. Two of them receive the minimum salary of 
$1,200, two, $1,400'; five, $1,500; eight, $1,600; ten, $1,800; one $1,850; 
fifteen, $2,000; six, $2,100; two $2,200; eight, $2,400-; five, $2,500; two, 
$2,600; one, $2,700; one, $2,800-; and three, $3,000. When their train- 
ing and teaching experience and the duties they are required to per- 
form are taken into consideration, these salaries are very low. 

The average yearly expenditure for travel is $459. In incurring 
this expense the county superintendent makes an average of 109 
school visits, viewing the work of 172 teachers and holding 8 teachers 
meetings and 2 teachers institutes. He holds 4 teachers' examina- 
tions, attends 4 evening lectures and holds 25 evening meetings. He 
calls 3 meetings per year in his county at which consolidation is dis- 
cussed. These figures are averages for, the state as a whole and do 
not apply to any individual superintendent Complete data concern- 
ing his office are found on page 187 of this report. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in the administration of the 
schools of the state is that brought about by the methods of selection 
of the county superintendent. In order to carry through to comple- 
tion a constructive educational policy his term of office should be 
from four to six years. Instead of being elected as at present he 
should be appointed by a county board of education. This board 
should have power to fix his salary and disregard county bounditries 
in seeking the best man for the position. Such a change would place 
the county superintendent in the same relation to a county board of 
education as that which exists between a city superintendent and 
the local board of education. 
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The Legislature of 1921 increased the state aid for elementary school 
libraries from ten cents to twenty cents per person of school age. 
The original law granting per capita aid for "school libraries was 
enacted in 1887. The fact that the state aid was doubled without 
opposition in the Legislature of 1921 goes to show that the law of 
1887 as later amended has produced results which are in general 
recognized as of much benefit to the schools. The increased cost of 
books due to the World War and to post-war conditions was the oc- 
casion for the increase. However, as prices of books go down, with 
approach to pre-war conditions, the increase in school library state 
aid will mean the addition of approximately twice as many volumes 
annually to elementary school libraries as in previous years. This is 
especially important in view of the greatly increased demand for 
books brought about by the popularity of the Young People's Reading 
Circle. 

The term Tovmship Library Law no longer designates the law grant- 
ing annual state aid for elementary school libraries. In the rewording 
of the school library law, as adopted by the Legislature of 1921, the 
term TownsUip Libraries is not used. The term Township Libraries 
was originally used, because the law provided that the schpol library 
books purchased with state funds were to pass from school to school 
within each township, so that each school would ultimately have the 
benefit of all the books in the school libraries of the township. How- 
ever, this feature of the law proved a dead letter and was finally, 
repealed. Hence for a number of years the term TownsUip Libraries 
was a misnomer and it has finally been eliminated. 

However, the old term was a convenient one in that it very definitely 
indicated the law relating to state aid for elementary school libraries. 
In referring to the revised law, perhaps the term Per Capita School 
Library Law more nearly than any other term will serve the purpose. 

The State Library Committee, consisting of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the Secretary of the Free Library Commission, 
and the Attorney General, awarded the contract for supplying school 
library books, under the per capita law, for the two-year period begin, 
ning April 1, 1922, to the Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company, by 
which company the contract has been held a number of years. The 
contract is let on the basis of competitive bidding. 
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There are some 1840 titles on the present list. The average list price 
is $1.25 plus per volume; the price to districts averages $.98 plus per 
volume; thte average discount is twenty-one per cent plus. 

The number of licensed high school teacher librarians is rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where the shortage which has existed since the 
teacher librarian requirement went into effect three years ago will en- 
tirely disappear. During the school year 1921-'22, 138 took the course 
for teacher librarians in colleges and normal schools of the state during 
the regular school year. About forty completed the correspondence 
course for teacher librarians offered by the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin; and 124 were enrolled in summer session 
courses for teacher librarians conducted in 1922 by Wisconsin normal 
schools and the University of Wisconsin. 

This gives a total of some 300 who took a course for teacher li- 
brarians in Wisconsin institutions or by correspondence during the 
year preceding the opening of schools in 1922-'23. 

At this rate there will ere long be a sufficient surplus of trained 
high school teacher librarians materially to promote the element of 
choice in filling teacher librarian positions in the various high schools. 
This is. of importance in that it will facilitate securing teacher li- 
brarians who not only have the library training but who also have 
the other general and special qualifications needed for effective work 
in a given position. 

In view of the fact that teacher librarians almost invariably are 
English teachers, and since the library lessons are usually given in 
the English class, it would seem that institutions training high school 
teachers should make the minimum training for teacher librarians a 
required part of the course taken by those who expect to become "Eng- 
lish teachers. This would insure a sufficient number of teacher li- 
brarians from year to year without the necessity of carrying on a 
continuous campaign to that end, which is the present situation. Even 
though some who would take a teacher librarian course would not 
become teacher librarians, the training would be of much value for 
teaching purposes in other respects, and it would be worth while for 
the teacher's personal use. In fact, the training would be valuable for 
other high school teachers as well, especially for teachers of history, 
civics, and economics. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S READING CIRCLE 
The Wisconsin Young People's Reading Circle continues to grow 
in favor and in number of members from year to year. The following 
figures show a remarkable growth since its organization by the Wis- 
consin Teachers* Association in 1915. 

Year Number of Members 

1915-'16 5,319 

1916-'17 24,802 

1917-'18 40,552 

1918-'19 61,815 

1919-'20 97,580 

1920-'21 137,435 

1921-'22 159,:'93 

9 
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The number of members in schools under the supervision of county 
superintendents in 1921"'22 was 137,984; in city superintendencies 
21,209. This indicates that the movement is reaching those especially 
whose public library privileges are most limited. School libraries are 
growing more rapidly and the selection of books has been improved 
through the impetus of these reading circles. All in all, the Young 
People's Reading Circle has proven to be an agency which supervisors 
and teachers find of great value for increasing the effectiveness of the 
schools. 

TEACHERS* READING CIRCLE 

The growth of the Wisconsin Teachers' Reading Circle is shown 
by the following tabulation: 

Year Number of Members 

' 1915-'16 908 

1916-'17 2538 

1917-'18 3616 

1918-'19 3528 

1919-'20 5485 

1920-'21 6960 

1921-'22 7323 
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In 1921-'22 the number of members under the supervision of county 
superintendents was 7,026; under the supervision of city superintend- 
ents, 297. 

Beginning with 1922-*23 the members are required to read a minimum 
of three books each year instead of two, the previous minimum. 

Books for advanced reading are now part of the Teachers' Reading 
Circle list. These, it is hoped, will attract to membership more of 
the experienced teachers and those with training above the average. 
Especially will experienced city teachers find the list for advanced 
reading of value as a guide to the best current books on teaching and 
supervision. 
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Statistics of School Libraries 



All school libraries (totals) 

All school libraries (added during the 

year) , 

Counties (totals) _ 

Ck>unties (added during the year) 

Cities (totals) 

Cites (added during the year) 

Rural schools (totals) - 

Rural schools (added during the year}.. 

Stajte graded schools (totals) 

State graded schools (added during the 

year) 

High schools (totals) 

High schools (added during the year).. 
Grades below high schools, counties 

(totals) 

City grades (totals) 

Grades below high schools, counties 

(added during the year) 

City grades (added during the year) 

Purchased during the year with Per 
Capita Fund: 

Totals 

Counties 

Cities _ 

Rural schools _ 

State graded schools.. 

E^lrchased during the year with local 
funds: 

Totals _ 

Counties 

Cities -_ 

Rural schools^ 

State graded schools 

Average number of volumes in: 

Rural school libraries 

state graded school libraries 

High school libraries i 

Rebiading during the year: 

Totals - 

Rural schools 

state graded schools 

High schools 

Grades below high schools, counties... 

City grades 

Recorded loans: 

Totals 

Counties ._ 

Cities 

Rural schools 

State graded schools 

High schools _ 

GVades below high schools, (counties). 
Loans to others than pupils and 

teachers included in the above totals 
Loans to others than pupils and 

teachers in rural schools 



1920-'21 



1921-'22 



No. of ; I No. of 

Volumes! Cost i Volumes Cost 



I ! 

2,051,762 i$l>29i,663.63 2,083.141 $1,402«045.46 



129,173 
1,802,472 
97,947 
249,290 
31,226 
1,211,806 
57,164 
248,775 

16,908 
457.197 
42,993 

133,774 
105,332 

12.443 
■ 19.214 



78,493 
69,406 
9,067 
46,705 
12,973 



50.680 
28,541 
22,139 
10.460 
3,835 



185 

392 

1,137 



7,366 
1,923 
1,437 
2,961 
835 
210 



1,983,299 
1.356,989 
626,310 
764,427 
275,857 
536,987 
176,546 

88,896 

47.751 



116,685.40 
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COMMENTS ON TABLE OF STATISTICS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The number of volumes in Wisconsin school libraries is now con- 
siderably over two millions, representing an investment of approx- 
imately one and one-third million dollars. More than one-half of the 
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total number of volumes is in rural school libraries, and about one- 
fifth in high school libraries. Seven-eighths of the total are in school 
libraries under the jurisdiction of county superintendents. In 1921-*22 
there were added to school libraries 155,639 volumes costing |146,055.90. 

The doubling of the Per Capita School Library Fund will not bring 
its full effect until 1922-'23. In 1920-'21 there were purchased with that 
fund 78,493 volumes, costing $57,160.56. The figures for 1922-'23 will 
apparently be approximately double these figures. Those for 1921-'22 
represent an intermediate stage. 

The amount of local funds expended for library books is on impor- 
tant factor in the progress of school libraries. The Per Capita School 
Library Fund is intended only for elementary schools and it does not 
'apply to cities of a population of ten thousand or more. In the four 
year period from 1W6-'17 to 1920-'21 the amount of local funds ex- 
pended for school library books increased from (27,964 to $59,592; 
that Is, it more than doubled. 

For high school library books there was expended in 1920-*21 the 
sum of $52,674, as compared with 30,502 in 1916-'17. The average ex- 
penditure for library books per high school student in 1920-'21 was 
eighty-two cents; in 1916-'17 it was sixty cents. 

The average number of volumes per high school library increased 
from 1,022 in 1916-17 to 1137 in 1920-'21, 

The average cost per volume of all books in school libraries, as re- 
ported for 1920'-'21 was: Rural schools, 52c; state graded schools, 
61c; grades below high schools, 77c; city grades, 81c; high schools, 
$1.00. 

The average cost per volume of books added to school libraries In 
1920-'21 was: Rural schools, 73c; state graded schools, 87c; grades 
below high schools, 88c; city grades, 88c; high schools, $1.22. 

The number of recorded loans of school library books as reported 
is undoubtedly incomplete to a considerable extent. Nevertheless, 
approximately two million loans are reported for 1920-'21. Some 
eighty-nine thousand loans were to others than pupils and teachers. 
Of these over one-half were to residents of rural school districts. 
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A complete consolidated school in terms of service is a centralized 
school that brings together not only the children of school age, but 
also the people of this area. The building is not only a schoolhouse, 
it is also a community house in all that the two words school and 
community imply. 

As a school it aims to give a twelve years* Course of Study — eight 
years of elementary work and four years of high school especially 
suited to the child and youth in a rural environment. This is enjoyed 
by them without breaking home ties while their real interest and help 
continues in the farm home. 

As a community center it aims to give to the people the educational, 
social, recreational, and economic needs of the community that it 
attempts to serve. The family is a unit responsible in the main for 
the education and training of its children. The school is an institution 
established to supplement the home and the church in this most im- 
portant of human duties. It is clear that the school must in every 
way possible strengthen the home for this sacred duty — the planning 
for and carrying on its part in the child's development toward noble, 
useful, effective manhood, or beautiful accomplished womanhood. This 
result is more nearly secured by taking the home with all its inter- 
ests into the school and naturally the school with all its interests 
goes into the home. This is illustrated in the proper way of teaching 
especially the vocational subjects and is seen in all school activities. 
The consolidated school has succeeded in rendering this service to a 
marked degree. 

There must be taxable property sufficient in the proposed district to 
support this kind of a school without over-burdening the people with 
taxation. 

There must be people and children enough to classify into this kind 
of a school, ever remembering the changing rural population. 

The larger district must be wisely selected, looking to the best in- 
terests, present and future, of the territory and people who are to be 
left out as well as the territory and people to be taken into the new or- 
ganization. But little if any attention should be paid to county or to 
township lines. Wise was the action of the state legislature of Ne- 
braska when it ordered the entire state to be districted for consolidated 
schools. Such a law requires a broad forward planning that renders 
service to the whole state and prevents failure many times due to 
more narrow vision and selfish local interests. 
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The Center, the place for building or buildings, should be as near 
the geographical center of the district as possible. Sometimes the 
exact geographical center is not suitable. The lay of the land, hilly 
or level, lakes and streams, the present roads and the possibility for 
more and better highways, their direction, whether they are parallel 
or converging, must all be considered. The natural tendency of the 
people to be attracted by market, trade, business, post office, store, 
and boarding places for teachers has its advantages for school and 
community centers; many of the strongest and best schools have their 
centers in the open country. 

The first consolidated school was organized over fifty years ago in 
the State of Massachusetts so it is not a new kind of school organiza- 
tion, but a kind that has been tested, tried and found efficient. It is 
most popular where it is best known. The Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. two years ago stated that about 2,000,000 children were 
being transported from 65,000 one room rural schools that had been 
closed, to 13,000 consolidated schools found in all parts of our country 
from Connecticut to California, from Northern Minnesota and Northern 
Michigan to Southern Mississippi and Alabama. 

It is difficult to decide which is the leading state in this kind of 
school service but nearly if not all state school officials are as strong 
in its endorsement as is State Superintendent P. E. McOlenahan, Des 
Moines, Iowa, in his statement July 17, 1922: "No consolidated school 
in Iowa that has been completely organized has ever dissolved or 
gone back to the old system. The number of consolidated schools 
has almost doubled here in the last three years. Last year we hauled 
something over thirty-five thousand children and had a large number 
of busses and motor transportation. We have very few complaints, 
and some of the children are hauled as far as eight miles. There is 
no question but that the consolidated school has been a very wonderful 
success in Iowa. This is one of the greatest educational movements 
of the last quarter of a century, and possibly of this whole century." 
They have had consolidated schools in Iowa for 25 years. 

In Wisconsin consolidated schools are not so common, but transpor- 
tation which is one of the most troublesome details of a consolidated 
school is rapidly increasing due to the law that allows transportation 
to every child living over two miles from school. In the year ending 
1921 this state transported 5,476 pupils and about three times that 
number the past year. 

In place of consolidated schools this state has over 600 state graded 
schools that although largely rural do not pretend to give full high 
school privileges, the right of every American child. This state has 
about 80 union free high schools that are largely rural but pay no at- 
tention to the first eight years of the child's school life. These two 
types of schools pay little or no attention to each other and fail to 
work together. The consolidated school serves the child through 
eight years of elementary school and four years of high school which 
gives the rural child a complete high school course before he has to 
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leave home to stay over night as far as his schooling is concerned. He 
is thus fitted at home for future school work if he wishes to attend 
higher institutions of learning. 

Some parts of Wisconsin are so sparsely settled and some of it on 
account of topography and low taxing value cannot now and perhaps 
never can have the advantages of consolidated schools. Three-fourths 
of the state with her Abundant wealth, compact population, excellent 
roads, and favorable topography can very successfully give to her 
people and their children a much better public school service through 
more complete organization. 

The interest is moving slowly but there are places • of marked suc- 
cess. The largest project Is at Institute, seven miles north of Sturgeon 
Bay in Door County, where after six one-room districts were con- 
solidated a seventh district asked to be taken in. The request was 
granted making an organization jncluding 53 square miles, or sections, 
with about 400 children. The fine building now in process of con- 
struction at a cost of over $100,000 is to house kindergarten grades 
and a four year high school. It has every modem equipment found in 
our best village or city school buildings, and is expected to be ready 
for occupancy September 1923. The transportation will be carefully 
planned and that community far famed for its wonderful Door County 
cherries will be far famed for one of the most complete consolidated 
schools in the country although she has strong rivals in North Michigan 
on the east and North Minnesota on the west. 

Elk Mound, Dunn County, a complete consolidated school district 
of about 20 square miles or sections gives grades and four years of 
high school, runs seven busses and has been in operation two years. 
The past winter during cold weather, storms, and deep snow when 
many of the schools of that county were closed due to the inability of 
children and teachers to reach their schoolhouses, the Elk Mound 
seven busses arrived on time and that school had an average daily 
attendance of above 95% through the winter months. 

Argonne, Forest County, has a large territory, runs 9 busses, and 
is making a good record. Among others doing well are Siren, Williams 
Bay. Places that are organizing the complete type are Prentice, 
Price County, Fennimore and Bloomington in Grant County. Other 
places considering this large type of organization are Dousman and 
Waukesha Township, Waukesha County; Nekimi Township, Winne- 
bago County; Rockland, La Crosse and Monroe Counties; Downsville, 
Dunn County. Each of these places will have a fine school if they 
complete w"hat they are planning as conditions in each place are 
favorable for such service. 

The county unit of organization is needed for better school man- 
agement. This does not mean the abolishing of local districts. It 
gives a larger tax unit for equalizing school costs. The present county 
school committee should have its powers greatly extended, particularly 
those that relate to consolidation. 

School district lines in very many places should be changed. Many 
districts are so planned that the taxpayer finds it difficult to pay his 
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taxes in the proper school district or to send his children to the right 
school. In numerous instances taxes assessed against parcels of land 
in a given district have been paid into the treasury of another district. 
Even assessors find difficulty in properly assessing land in some school 
districts. The entire state should be districted with future consolida- 
tion in mind where such organization is practicable, thus planning 
high school opportunities for every child at home. 

A change should be made in the manner of forming consolidated 
schools. Instead of requiring a majority vote in each school district, 
a majority vote of the electors of the proposed consolidated district 
should be require ; provided that when a village of more than one 
thousand population, according to the last state census, is included 
within the proposed district, the village and the outlying territory 
should vote separately. A majority vote in each of these units should 
be necessary to a consolidation. 

More state aid should be given to consolidated schools. It should 
be more than the amount given to both a state graded school and a 
union free high school when the consolidation includes 36 square miles 
and offers four years of high school. Many communities would be glad 
to form such a school district if it were not for fear of excessive taxes. 

As it appears now these changes are necessary if Wisconsin is to 
rank among other states in this form of school organization. Other 
states have been obliged to make these or similar changes in their 
laws before they reached the success they have attained in serving 
their people through school consolidation. 
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VOCATIONAL WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS 



In 1913 the Wisconsin legislature enacted a law which gave to high 
schools a special financial aid to further the introduction and main- 
tenance of certain so-called "Vocational Training Courses." These 
courses were designated as follows: Manual training, domestic 
science, agriculture and commercial. The original aid gave one-half 
the cost of instruction in these special subjects not to exceed $350 per 
year for commercial subjects and $250 per year each for courses in 
manual training, domestic science and agriculture, this amount to be 
increased to $350 if the special courses were to include work given 
to the two upper grades next below the high school. 

The original total appropriation was never increased by the legis- 
lature and although sufficient to carry out the provisions of the act 
for a few years, during the past six years the amount set aside for this 
aid has proven insufficient and for a number of years it has been neces- 
sary to prorate the appropriations so that at present the aid is but 
little above 50% of the original maximum amount for each school. 

^At present there seems little likelihood that the original appropria 
Lion will be increased materially or that the provisions of the law wil 
be retained indefinitely. There is a feeling that the purpose of fos 
tering "infant courses" of this kind can be met much better by in 
creasing the original amount of aid and either establishing a down 
ward sliding scale or limiting the number of years for which the spe- 
cial aid may be received. The arguments in support of such a policy 
seem sound: That the original amount is too small to take care of 
increase — expenditures due to salary and equipment and that after 
a special subject has been fairly established under the provisions of an 
act, it has either sold itself and should continue as part of the regular 
educational scheme or it has failed to make good, in which case fur- 
ther aid is but an artificial means of prolonging a life which has proven 
of little or no value. 

Another plan is to give aid only for equipment ana cost of operation, 
aside from salaries, the state either matching -the school district ex- 
penditures up to a certain amount or contributing a marimum fixed 
sum. Either plan has its merits and will likely be of more service 
in its intent than the present one when the amount involved is very 
small, distributed over a large territory and eventually "lost" in the 
budget as a whole. 
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A study is now being made of the whole problem and will likely 
lead to advanced legislation. 

A provision of the state aid is that teachers in a school sharing in 
this aid must hold a special license covering the special subject. This 
license is given to teachers who have received a special teaching prep- 
aration in the special subject of at least two years subsequent to gradu- 
ation from a high school. It is also issued on examination. 

This provision has insured, on the whole, only a fairly satisfactory 
teaching corps for the special vocational subjects but has incurred no 
hardships in the average school. In a number of cases, however, es- 
pecially in the smaller high school, the number of pupils taking these 
subjects may become so small that a teacher's full time can not be 
used in teaching the special subject. The two year special training 
has left, as a rule, little opportunity for preparation atohg other teach- 
ing lines, except for coaching athletic teams. In consequence some 
of the smaller high schools either do not offer the special subjects be- 
cause they cannot obtain teachers who can teach regular academic 
subjects in addition to their specialty, or these schools employ regu- 
larly licensed academic teachers to teach part time the special subjects. 
The situation is unsatisfatory in such a case either way, and argues 
for more extended teacher training so that a "specialist" may not be- 
come an "ultra specialist" and also that he serve his school board to 
better advantage by a more extensive teaching preparation. 

The time is not far distant when the state of Wisconsin will have 
to insist upon a university degree of four years of post-secondary 
preparation as a prerequisite for teaching. The teachers of the special 
subjects should not be exempt from any provisions looking towards 
advanced preparation and it is hoped that legislative action looking 
towards this goal may be had at an early date. 
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Among the special subjects, that of agriculture seems to have made 
least headway or at least has by far fewer schools offering this sub- 
ject than any one of the others. In 1920 there were 59 high schools 
receiving state aid for this subject and during the past two years this 
number has just about held its own. There are a number of schools 
giving one and two year courses which are not included in the above, 
but at that the subject suffers by comparison with the other special 
subjects. 

In part this may be due to the requirements set up for state aid 
which necessitates offering four years of work and the employment 
of the special teacher for eleven months of the year Aside from this 
there seems to be a decided tendency against the introduction of the 
subject in the high school curriculums. Whether this is due to a pos- 
sibility that the schools do not offer a type of instruction which meets 
the needs of the situation or whether there is a definite tendency of 
students to gravitate towards other activities is not certain, but the 
latter seems fairly reasonable when we find that one-half of the high 
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schools of the state have four year commercial courses and a great 
many of these courses are offered in schools situated in rural com- 
munities having but three or four teachers. 

The department has many .times suggested agricultural work as a 
desirable activity in rural communities but has met with but. indif- 
ferent success. Among the smaller high schools, especially those that 
draw their students from the farm, there appears, if not an ants^onls- 
tic, at least a very apathetic attitude towards this type of work which 
does not augur well for a "return to the farm.'' That schools are 
supposed to be "educating away from, the farm" likely has its origin 
in the indifference displayed so often by those who are in actual con- 
trol of the local situation. The remedy lies there, not in any control 
or influence which may be brought to bear from the outside. We 
are confronted with a fact, not a theory. 

The teacher preparation for this type of work has been, as a rule, 
satisfactory. Among the 73 teachers of agriculture (a share teach 
agriculture for part time only) we find that nearly 40% are college 
graduates; many of the balance have had three years of special train- 
ing. 

The requirements for state aid in agriculture may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows: The school must offer a four-year approved 
course, offering home projects for three years; the teacher must have 
a special license for teaching agriculture, and he must be employed 
for eleven months of the year. 

For further information reference may be had to "Agriculture in 
High Schools" and "Course of Study in Elementary Agriculture," both 
bulletins published by the department. 
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MANUAL ARTS 



This subject has not been extended to any extent over the past 
biennium. In 1919 there were 108 schools which received state aid. 
This was increased to 127 in 1920, the year after the war. In 1921 the 
number dropped to 123. This was due in part to the dearth of 
properly qualified teachers and in part to a desire to cut down school 
expenses. The subject entails, of course, some expense both in 
teachers' salary and for materials and the fact that manual arts is a 
"special subject" and schools can get along without it, it is not a 
required subject — all of these probably have been the main causes 
preventing a more rapid extension of the work. 

But as important as extension, if not more so, has been the matter 
of raising the standard of teaching and performance on the stu- 
dents' part. Teacher preparation still leaves considerable to be de- 
sired. Of the 200 special teachers employed in the work only six, 
3% report themselves as university graduates, while fifteen or 
2%% are not graduates of any institution beyond the high school. 
Over 80 have had but two years of special training beyond the sec- 
ondary school. There should be a definite effort made to raise the 
qualifications of teachers in this subject to at least three years of 
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post-secondary training looking forward to a program of employing 
none but university graduates. 

An extended discussion of the whole matter of educational policy 
and specific aims underlying the work in manual arts has been pub- 
lished in the last biennial report of 1918-20 and all of the subject 
matter of that report is as pertinent now as it was then. The sug- 
gestions made in that report haye met with some response especially 
along the lines of better organization of teaching material and the 
requiring of definite student reactions in terms of real recitations. 
However, much is still to be accomplished before standards as a whole 
are raised much above the present level. The "boy product" is still 
too much of a secondary importance while the material product is 
rated first — but the signs are hopeful ones. 

In the matter of diversified activities little, if any, progress has 
been made. In 1920 twenty-five schools offered some other type or 
types of work than woodwork; in 1921 the number had dwindled to 
nineteen and nearly all of these schools are situated in Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, Oshkosh, and the larger cities. The balance of the 
high schools are still devoting their attention to woodworking and 
mechanical drawing only. 

In sixteen schools some work in machine shop practice is offered 
(mostly in connection with the work of the vocational schools); nine 
schools, most of them in Milwaukee, offer work in cold metal and 
hand metal working. Forge work is given in but five schools and 
only three report printing as a regularly offered subject. Automobile 
work, foundry work and electrical construction are represented in each 
of two schools. 

It may not be amiss to quote from the 1920 report in this connection: 
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"We are forced to the conclusion that we have paid too much at- 
tention in the past to woodworking as the sine qUa non, and have neg- 
lected to bring the boy into contact with other activities and ma- 
terials. Again, if the work of the shops is to carry over into the life 
outside of school we will have to recognize the limitations of a wood- 
working shop as a means in this direction. If we are to encourage 
the boy to participate in the various activities of the world we find 
these of many kinds and the woodworking shop is at a disadvantage. 
Again, if we concede the value of the problem method, we are forced 
to the conclusion that our usual shop facilities are inadequate. The 
very constructive tendency of child life shows the way to varied ac- 
tivities and even our high school students are but children in this 
respect. 

"Such considerations as these force one to the conclusion that the 
manual arts work of the high school, where it consists of woodwork- 
ing only, should be augmented by a number of other activities. This 
conclusion does not in the least deride woodworking as possessing 
inferior educational value, but is simply in accord with the discus- 
sion above. Under ordinary circumstances a boy taking up manual 
arts work in the grammar grades and continuing this work in the 
high school, comes into contact with nothing but woodworking for 
four years. This limited opportunity obtains in 85% of the schools 
of this state and deprives thousands of children of the advantage of 
more varied work. It would seem best therefore to introduce other 
forms of work in these schools. 
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"The average boy can well cope with such activities as simple sheet 
metal work, hand work in metals, cement work and simple electrical 
work and wiring. Such varied work serves him well in his problems, 
stimulates his constructive tendency and brings him into contact with 
materials which form the basis of a number of our greatest industries. 
Moreover, such work permits of a variety of muscular co-ordination, 
which in turn serves advantageously later to develop better muscular 
control. Psychologically it also serves its purpose In that it sets 
up new mental attitudes necessary to deal with substances which are 
more refractory than wood, which do not lend themselves as readily 
to deformation and which necessitate new mental avenues of ap- 
proach. 

"The student, in a measure, is familiar with these materials which 
he meets continually in his daily life and concrete contact with them in 
the classroom and laboratory will not "breed contempt," but on the con- 
trary will broaden his economical outlook and make him appreciate 
to a fuller extent the interrelations among the world's great activities." 

Field reports from teachers and others seem to indicate that there 
are two important factors at the base of the non-compliance with the 
suggestions made. One comes from the teacher himself who is "afraid 
to tackle the newer work because he does not know much about it 
and it has not yet been well organized for class consumption." This 
is of course a lazy mind attitude but a real one nevertheless. There 
seems to be no question about the merit of the original proposition 
— its application is where the rub comes. 

The other factor somewhat inimical to success in this direction is 
the expense connected with it. In a recent bulletin, Manual Arts 
No. 6, which was sent out to all teachers of manual arts in the state, 
attention was called to the fact that the expense of installing equip- 
ment for the types of work suggested was not a heavy one and that 
this should not act as a deterrent. However, this fact did not seem 
to have much weight with either teacher or school board and as the 
initiative was lacking, little was done in furthering diversified ac- 
tivities. Of course, it is recognized that the expenses of education 
have risen materially during the past years and that tax rates have 
kept step correspondingly all along the line. It is hoped, therefore, 
that more normal times will see the expense bugaboo banished from 
our considerations and that the teachers' attitude change so that 
desirable results may follow. 

The work in grades seven and eight is given in connection with 
the high school work in but 95 out of the 123 schools receiving state 
aid. This excludes grade work given separately in the larger cities. 
The work is fairly well organized but lacks in a definite educational 
aim. Probably 95% of it is stressed on the side of skill while little 
emphasis is placed upon industrial intelligence whose development 
can be materially furthered by utilizing the work in manual arts as 
a means. The time element is of course somewhat responsible for 
mediocre results — 80 minutes per week is too little time to make ap- 
preciable progress in any direction, whether this is purely educa- 
tional or the development of skill. 

The manual training work in the state graded schools is as a rule 
unsatisfactory. In the first place the preparation of the teachers in 
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these schools is inadequate for this purpose; many have had but a 
few weeks of summer school training In this line and when we con- 
sider that 80% or more are women, one can readily imagine that 
the work is likely to he unsatisfactory. Another factor which is of 
importance is the lack of proper equipment and its care. Though the 
department requires a certain minimum equipment, it often hap- 
pens that local dealers supply inferior and improper tools and due 
to inexperience and neglect these soon become worthless. The equip- 
ment is usually placed in an out of the way corner of a basement, 
unsuited in every way, and in a short time the equipment is ruined. 
Benefits of this type of work, if any, are more incidental than direc- 
tive. If the work is to persist and give satisfaction to all concerned, 
it will be necessary to provide for more adequate teacher preparation 
and a better type of equipment. 

In conclusion there are quoted some excerpts from the 1920 re- 
port on "The Teacher." 

"A constructive program of any kind is futile unless the teach- 
ing force is prepared to carry it out and is in thorough sympathy 
with it, for after all It is the teacher who determines results. It Is 
believed that essentially there are no mechanical problems in the 
suggestions made with which the well prepared teacher cannot cope. 
The method of attacking the problems and the organization of the 
newer teaching material may offer some diflftculty, as this material has 
not been previously organized along the lines indicated. Possibly 
the paucity of such organization is an advantage in that new and 
fruitful experimental work will have to be undertaken and real prog- 
ress therefore attained the more quickly. We must admit that care- 
ful experimentation will be necessary and it is hoped that teachers 
will bring to bear upon the problems the best there is in them and 
that they will be unbiased enough to recognize the validity of the 
claims made for innovations. 

"It will also be necessary to overcome our conservatism; our teach* 
ing activities must partake of the nature of real investigation if we 
are to succeed. The problem method will entail a new attitude on 
the part of the teacher; he will have to be open minded and in a 
receptive mood in order fully to appreciate his problem. Class wprk 
as such will be minimized and his concern will of necessity be trans- 
ferred from the material product to the 'boy product,' and it is well 
that such be the case. The former has always been too much in 
evidence and has seemed to be the aim. 

"The teacher of the manual arts should do a deal in the direction 
of professional advancement and almost of necessity must beconie a 
voracious reader if he is to be or remain at all familiar with the 
general education trends. This reading should not be confined to his 
special field, but should include the fields of general education, litera- 
tures, economics and contemporaneous social problems. Teachers are 
quite prone to become ultra-specialists and in the same measure limit 
their usefulness both as teachers and men of affairs. It must not 
be forgotten that the teaching of special subjects is amenable to 
the same principles governing education in general and that a broad 
training and wide outlook is necessary in order to see the various 
subjects in their true relation to the whole field of educational en- 
deavor. Teachers should also be more generous In their attendance 
at educational institutions from time to time in order that they may 
come into direct contact with the more advanced educational thought." 
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HOME ECONOMICS 

The work in home economics has progressed in a fairly satisfactory 
manner during the last years in spite of the fact that during the year 
.1921-22 there was no state supervision of this subject in charge. The 
various high school supervisors, though not experts in the subject, 
nevertheless did some constructive work in supervision and the su- 
pervisor of home economics of the State Vocational Board also gave 
valuable assistance in a number of instances. 

The number of schools receiving special state aid has increased 
slightly over the 1918-20 period. The training of teachers seems to 
have taken an upward trend. In 1920, out of 294 teachers of home 
economics only 40 were college trained while 309 teachers reported in 
1922, sixty-two were college graduates. This is a good showing and 
speaks well for advancement along this line. 

The conditions existing In the past and to which attention was 
called in the last biennium are still with us. Similar to the situa- 
tion in manual arts, the greater stress has been laid on skill and the 
least (almost none) on problem solving and appreciation. Quoting 
from the last report: 

". . . The paramount problem in this field has ceased to be one 
of expansion. It is, on the other hand, a plain case of "holding our 
own.** We are not greatly concerned with the introduction of the 
work lower in the grades nor higher in the grades. We are center- 
ing our attention on an effort to improve the quality of work offered 
in the seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth years, the years for which 
state aid is offered. After a satisfactory standard of work has been 
reached in these grades, we welcome expansion into the upper and 
lower grades. 

"A satisfactory standard is being maintained by any school that 
can answer in the afiirmative the question: "Are you giving Home 
Economics pupils what they desire and need?'* 

"There are indications in this state and in other states that we are 
not doing this. This is evidenced in many places by a meager en- 
rollment in the ninth and tenth grades." 



". . . It is more a question of too rich a content, that is, too rich 
to be handled by the ordinary undertrained teacher, who is unable to 
select with good judgment, relative values from the many avenues of 
interest that have contributed to the subject matter of Homemaking.'* 



". . . One hundred teachers in Wisconsin were observed and a study 
made of the aims expressed in teaching. The results of that investi- 
gation follows: 

75% placed the emphasis on skills. 

15% placed the emphasis on acquisition of information. 

9% placed the emphasis on the appreciation aim. 

1% recognized the problem-solving aim. 

"We need to restate our aims in terms of larger values than more 
acquisition of skill and information. We need to make our Aims 
the common knowledge of all teachers, administrators, and the gen- 
eral public. Leaders in Home Economics teaching are supporting 
the following aims: 

"The chief aim in the teaching of Homemaking, as in all educa- 
tion, is training for active and worthy membership in the home and 
community. 
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1. "Training in power to see and solve problems arising in the 
home community. 

2. "Training in appreciation of the various phases of Homemaking 
and in the development of judgment in regard to the relative values 
involved. 

3. "Sufficient training in skills to develop thorough appreciation 
and understanding to the end that these skills may be perfected, when 
desired, in the home environment." 



". . . Our teachers of Homemaking are insufficiently trained for 
handling anything more than a very mediocre type of work." 



". . . Our plans for broadening our aims and reorganizing the course 
of study on the basis of lifQ situations will be of no avail unless we 
face squarely the problem of teacher training. We cannot expect two 
years of training beyond high school to give the background of sub- 
ject matter and the breadth of view necessary for attacking this sub- 
ject in the modern way." 

A Constructive Program for Home Economics 

1. "A restatement of aims in terms of broad social values. 

2. "Better trained teachers. We desire a minimum standard of 
four years of training beyond high school. 

3. "A reorganization of our formal outline of subject matter in terms 
of projects that deal with life situations. 

4. "Let the Homemaking department become a vital part of the 
school curriculum, so correlated with the other branches, that its in- 
fluence for better clothing and food habits is felt by the entire 
school body." 

The grade work in home economics is given in 153 schools out of 
231 high schools which receive special state aid. Its character is 
fairly good but it suffers, similar to the work in manual arts in the 
grades, from a lack of time given to it and too great an emphasis 
upon manual accomplishment to the detriment of educational values. 
Cooking and sewing constitute the "menu." There seems to be a 
need for a diversified diet in this respect and the elements of home 
nursing, home making, etc., could easily be injected into the cur- 
riculum. 

The work in the state graded schools lacks for want of properly 
trained teachers, yet, as most of these are women, native aptitude 
and ability along this line helps very materially. The work here also 
functions more in the community and the home than in city schools 
and the making and serving of noon lunches, refreshments served at 
school and parents' meetings and other social activities lend a whole- 
some air of reality to the work. A serious drawback is of course the 
very limited equipment usually found. In most cases this could easily 
be augmented without entailing much expense and would be a pay- 
ing investment on part of the school district. Much is still to be 
accomplished. 

For a number of years the teachers have contributed helpful articles 
to a bulletin entitled "Home Economics Teachers Exchange Ideas." 
This publication, issued at intervals by the department, has been of 
distinct service to the special teachers of this subject and it is ex- 
pected that it will continue to be sent out under competent editorship. 
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One of the outstanding things has been that the home economics 
quarters are being taken "out of the basement." It has been argued, 
and rightly so, that basement rooms are unsuited for this purpose, 
being in many cases darlc, dingy and damp and also make for un- 
desirable isolation. In many cases and especially in the newer build- 
ings the ho-me economic rooms are assigned on the first or second 
floors and adequate provision made for good sanitation and proper 
facilities. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the so-called "unit 
kitchen" idea is being taken up quite generally among the special 
teachers. In brief this consists of dividing the main cooking labora- 
tory into a number of small "kitchens" by means of rather low parti- 
tions, open, however, to general view and supervision. E}ach "kitchen" 
is equipped with a certain type of utensils and kitchen apparatus, 
varying from the common kind to the more elaborate and expensive. 
By rotating the student assignment to the various kitchens each one 
becomes familiar with the various types of equipment and is thus 
in a position later to form judgments in this respect based upon 
actual experience. The "group" system is not done away with in this 
case as a number of girls occupy each "kitchen." Aside from this 
a definite sense of responsibility is engendered in the student due 
to working in quarters where responsibility is evident as a matter 
of course and not created artificially. Natural surroundings are 
conducive to natural behavior and reactions. 

The work in general has also taken on a more functional aspect 
and is beginning to reach out into the home and the community. 
Home projects are on the increase and we have gone from "cake" 
to the more practical "steak." 

Taking it all in all this special subject has more than held its 
own and the signs point to a good progressive program In the next 
biennium. 
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COMMERCIAL 

The state gives special aid to high schools offering a four years 
commercial course, approved by the department of public instruction 
and taught by teachers having a special license for this work. In 
1919 there were 151 such schools and in 1921 this number rose to 
175. In 1922 194 schools received state aid. 

As Wisconsin is somewhat short of public commercial teacher train- 
ing institutions, aside from one normal school, we find a rather in- 
teresting distribution of teachers* qualifications. Thirty-two per cent 
of the special teachers have received their training outside of the 
state, mostly in commercial or business colleges; 8% are university 
graduate? and 8^* are not graduates of any institution. Twenty-six 
per cent have been trained in commercial colleges while one normal 
school In the state has contributed 45% of the special teachers. 

It is evident from the number of schools receiving state aid for 
this subject that the commercial work is not confined to the larger 
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schools, in fact there has been a tendency to offer this type of work 
in schools where a reasonable doubt existed as to the wisdom of such 
a course. One such school with an enrollment of 72 students had 41 
students taking the commercial course, though the town offered but 
three positions of this type. Small rural communities are quite apt 
to seize upon this work because of its "practical" value, for the time 
at least, forgetting the real needs of the students and the community. 
The "education away from the farm" mentioned earlier in this chap- 
ter finds food here. Small rural high schools with three teachers 
attempt, and often insist upon, offering a commercial course when it 
is self-evident that the teaching force and facilities are so limited 
that no desirable results can possibly be expected. The enrollment 
in these courses is a most disproportionate one — everyone desires to 
participate — and so "few are chosen." The attitude is not of the 
best There are signs that a more wholesome attitude is being de- 
veloped looking not so much towards extension as to more intensified 
work of a higher type — in other words the standard is being raised. 

The functional aspect of the commercial work is receiving at- 
tention both at the hands of the teacher and the department of pub- 
lic instruction. Bookkeeping is made to include budget making of the 
home and the farm; farm accounting is receiving considerable at- 
tention as well. In quite a number of instances stenography students 
of the school take commercial dictation out of school hours; address- 
ing for business houses and banks as well as circularizing and dupli- 
cating work is now being done in quite a number of schools. 

As a rule the commercial work of the larger high schools is taking 
on a wholesome aspect. In some of them courses in salesmanship 
are being given and ofiice training and routine as well as commercial 
law courses are now offered. It is hoped that the level of teacher 
training will be raised for this type of work as well as that advo- 
cated for other types. 
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SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTIONS 



The first school board convention law in the United States was 
passed by the Wisconsin legislature April 24, 1905. The law states 
among other things that every county or district superintendent shall 
call at least one convention each year and that the clerk of each 
district shall attend and the director and treasurer may attend this 
convention. The original law reimbursed each officer attending two 
dollars per day and three cents per mile traveling expenses for going 
to and returning from the convention measured by the nearest traveled 
puT)lic highway. In 1919 the law was changed so that it now gives 
four dollars per day to the attending officer provided he is in at- 
tendance at each session of the convention. 

Perhaps no piece of school legislation has done so much for the 
rural people as this law. It provides an opportunity for a number of 
people of a county, most interested in education, to assemble to 
discuss among themselves and with recognized state leaders on rural 
thought problems looking to the betterment of school and social 
conditions. 

At these conventions the most modern thought of the day is pre- 
sented under such topics as the following: 

1. Schoolhouse construction. 

2. Heating, lighting, ventilation and air humidity. 

3. School furniture and supplies. 

4. The training of the rural teacher. 

5. Duties of school district officers and teachers. 

6. Consolidation of schools. 

7. Modern educational movements. 

Usually a question box is provided so that any question relating to 
schools and the proper schooling of children may be answered. In 
short the convention is a clearing house for the best in education. It 
serves as a medium for carrying to the remotest district not only the 
best in education but at the same time adapting it to the local needs. 

The county superintendent has charge of the convention, prepares 
its program and is under a great responsibility to make it the best 
possible. No speaker should be on the program who is not in sym- 
pathy with rural life and directly interested in it. It is not enough 
for him to say that he was born on a farm and attended a district 
school. He should know what is going on socially, industrially and 
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economically at the present time in the rural communities. If the 
speaker understands rural life so that he can adapt modern educa- 
tional thought to it, few positions can give an educator a greater 
opportunity for service. 
Each year there are about one hundred ten conventions held with 
kei? ^' approximately twenty thousand officers and teachers in attendance. 
Each year the attendance and interest in these conventions is grow- 
ing. Besides the school officers and teachers it is not unusual to 
see ex-officers and other friends of education in attendance in large 
numbers. 
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TRANSPORTATION 



During the year 1916-17 the sum of $107,382 was expended by the 
various districts for the purpose of transporting children to the schools 
of Wisconsin. The intervening years have witnessed a gradual in- 
crease in appropriations devoted to this purpose until the expenditure 
for 1921 reached the sum of $320,000 in round numbers. As the newer 
applications of the law with special reference to Union free high 
schools becomes better known it may be expected that the expen- 
ditures for transportation will continue to show increase. 

The transportation law was passed for the purpose of compensating 
in a measure those pupils who are handicapped by the fact of their 
residence distant from school. Its operation reacts beneficially upon 
the school opportunities accorded to thousands of pupils whose 
homes are situated beyond a reasonable walking distance from the 
school. Transportation is the natural corollary of all proposals 
looking toward the enlargement of school districts through consoli- 
dation or otherwise. The state has shown its confidence in the 
justice and equity of the transportation law by its sanction of a plan 
to reimburse partially all districts for money expended for trans- 
portation in the district. 

Prior to 1917 there was no statute authorizing parents to Jae paid 
for the transportation of their children unless by express agreement 
with the school district. On and after June 18, 1917, however, par- 
ents have had the right to transport their own children in cases 
where they reside more than two miles from the school in the home 
district and from school in an adjoining district. At that time the 
compensation was fixed at twenty cents a day per pupil. It became 
evident however that this rate of compensation did not fully meet 
the need in average cases, hence during the legislative session of 
1921 the compensation was raised to forty cents per day per pupil. 
Special provisions were made for residents of union free high school 
districts, owing to the large area included in schools of this type. 
Obviously it would not be good public policy to raise the compensation 
to a point where a parent or guardian would have any temptation to 
look upon the transportation of his children as a business enterprise. 
The law was designed to benefit boys and girls of the State and in 
that spirit it should be administered. 
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It is the duty of the school board of any consolidated school district 
to provide transportation for the entire year for all children between 
the ages of six and sixteen who reside more than two miles from 
the consolidated school. 

It is also lawful for the electors of any school district to authorize 
the school board to provide transportation to and from school for 
any or all children of school age residing in the district, for whom 
transportation is not required by law. And in the event that the 
electors neglect or refuse to so provide at least for children residing 
more than two miles from school in the home district and from school 
in an adjoining district, then the parent or guardian of any such child 
may transport him to and from school in the home district or to and 
from schot)l in an adjoining district and shall be paid for such services 
by the district in which he resides at the rate of forty cents a day 
for each child so transported. In order to qualify for compensation 
the type of transportation furnished must be safe, comfortable and 
convenient and must be continued over a period of one hundred school 
days. It is not required that these days be absolutely consecutive 
but a total of at least one hundred days must be completed during the 
school year. The type of transportation provided must meet the ap- 
proval of the school board and the law contemplates that transporta- 
tion must actually take place in both directions. In computing the 
distance traversed, distance should be measured along the nearest 
travelled highway from a point in said highway opposite the main en- 
trance to the school building to a point in said highway opposite the 
patron's home where the children would naturally enter such highway 
in travelling the shortest distance from their place of residence to 
the highway. 

In cases of individual transportation no bond is required but the 
parent should enter into contract with the school board and should 
keep a record of all transportation furnished so as to be able to file 
an itemized statement with the board when making claim for trans- 
portation. School boards are not obliged to pay transportation ac- 
counts on a monthly basis for the reason that the district receives 
partial reimbursement from the state only in cases where the trans- 
portation is continued for a minimum of one hundred days. 

The absence of legal requirements in reference to a bond in cases 
of transportation by parent or guardian implies a lessened responsibil- 
ity on the part of the school board and consequently less exact re- 
quirements on the part of persons transporting. A broad interpreta- 
tion of what constitutes "safety, comfort and convenience" may be 
made by school officers in cases of individual transportation. For 
example — it has been held in reply to inquiries that transportation 
on horseback may be lawful under favorable conditions. That a cov- 
ered conveyance is not required where the child is provided with 
ample clothing to protect him against the inclemencies of the weather 
and that the conveyance is equipped with suitable robes, blankets, 
etc. It has also been held that when the conveyance is driven by an 
older member of the family who is familiar with the mode of con- 
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veyance used, such constitutes lawful transportation, even though 
the driver be a pupil in the school. Conveyance by interurban, steam 
railway, bus lines, automobile, etc., is the legal equivalent of trans- 
portation by team and is better where available. 

Final judgment on the type of transportation offered by parent or 
guardian as to its safety, comfort and convenience rests principally 
with the school district board and the county superintendent and while 
a liberal construction of the statute is suggested in such cases it may 
also 1)6 observed that no school official is required to certify to the 
adequacy of transportation which does not meet his conscientious 
approval in the above mentioned particulars. 

When the school board is authorized by the electors or required by 
law to provide transportation it is their duty to enter into written con- 
tracts with the parent or guardian or other persons. In all cases 
where a contract is entered into with a person other than parent or 
guardian such person must file a bond in the sum of three hundred 
dollars running to the district with approved sureties in double the 
amount; said bond to be forfeited to the district in case of failure 
on the part of the driver to provide transportation in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. 

The driver of each such conveyance shaH be a person of good moral 
character, trustworthy and responsible. He has control of the chil- 
dren while going to and returning from school. He must not use 
profane or improper language nor permit such on the part of the chil- 
dren. He must report cases of ill-behavior or insubordination to the 
parent or teacher. He must transport the children safely and 
promptly in a conveyance provided with protection against cold and 
inclement weather. The board should let the contract to the lowest 
responsible bidder and should arrange the route so as to best ac- 
commodate the largest number of pupils possible. The best trans- 
portation is that which goes directly to the child's home but in cases 
where service of this type would unreasonably lengthen the route it 
is permissible to request pupils to meet the school conveyance at con- 
venient intersections on the main highway provided such an arrange- 
ment does not require the child to walk an unreasonable distance. 

The school board has the right to substitute board and lodging in 
lieu of transportation for children residing more than four miles from 
school if it deems such an arrangement for the best interest of the 
district. In such cases it is legal for the school board to make arrange- 
ments for board and lodging at a suitable place not more than one 
mile from the school and to pay for it out of the fund provided for 
transportation at a rate not to exceed $5.00 per week of five school 
days. 

Whenever the electors of any rural school district direct the school 
board to close the school, the district continues to be entitled to gen- 
eral and special state aid provided that transportation to a first class 
school is furnished for all pupils who reside more than one mile 
from the school in an adjoining district and that the percentage of 
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attendance shall be at least eighty per cent of the number enrolled 
for transportation. Tuition must also be paid for a term of at least 
thirty-two weeks. Transportation in such cases must be fully the 
equivalent of other transportation outlined above as to safety, com- 
fort and convenience. 

The legislature of 1921 made special provision for transportation 
in Union free high school districts on account of the larger area occu- 
pied by these school districts and the consequent greater need for 
transportation privileges. In this case the .transportation, privilege 
begins at a distance of three miles instead of two miles and is upon 
the following basis: For each child residing more than three miles 
and not more than four miles, 40 cents per day; for each child resid- 
ing more than four miles and not more than five miles, 60 cents per 
day; for each child residing more than five miles, 80 cents per day. 
But the Union free high school board is not obliged to pay such com- 
pensation unless the child has attended school at least six months 
while being transported. Provision for the substitution of board and 
lodging are similar to those provided in other cases except that the 
amount so paid for board and lodging shall not exceed four dollars 
per week. 

It should be kept in mind that the legal provisions appertaining to 
transportation apply only to pupils who are residents of the district 
except where the home school is closed by vote of the electors and 
transportation is furnished to school in an adjoining district or under 
the provisions of Section 40.29 where under certain conditions a patron 
may elect to send his children to school in an adjoining district. 

Subsection (2) of Section 40.1b provides that the school board in all 
cases where the electors at the annual meeting or at a subsequent 
special meeting prior to the third Monday in November, fail to levy 
a tax sufficient to pay for the tuition or transportation required by 
law or authorized by the electors, shall on or before the Wednesday 
next following the third Monday in November determine the additional 
sum necessary to pay for tuition or transportation or both and the 
district clerk shall at once certify to the town or village clerk such 
amount which shall be levied and collected in the same manner as 
other district taxes are levied and collected. 

School districts are partially reimbursed by the state for money 
expended for lawful transportation upon filing with the Department 
of Public Instruction the proper reports. Such reimbursement varies 
from 10 cents to 20 cents per day per pupil, depending on the distance 
which the pupil is transported. 

In order to obtain state aid for transportation it is necessary that 
the school district board file a report with the State Superintendent 
on or before the first day of August in each year. In filing this report 
the school board should have the cooperation of the principal teacher 
as to the facts included therein such as the names of pupils transported 
more than two miles; the number of days transportation was provided 
for each pupil; the distance transported, the amount paid for trans- 
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portation; to whom paid and other particulars. This report must be 
given under oath and signed by the teacher and the members of the 
school board. It is then submitted' to the County Superintendent 
whose approval if he approves shall be endorsed thereon and the re- 
port forwarded to the State Superintendent. 

In all cases where the State Superintendent is satisfied that the 
transportation or board and lodging have been provided in accordance 
with law it is his duty to certify to the Secretary of State the amount 
due such district on account of transportation or board and lodging 
or both, computed on the following basis: For each pupil residing 
more than two miles from the school house for whom transportation 
was provided for such time as is required by law, ten cents per day 
for each day attended while being transported. For each pupil resid- 
ing more than three but not more than four miles, fifteen cents per 
day while being transported, and for each pupil residing more than 
four miles from school while being transported or boarded, twenty 
cents per day. Districts may also be partially reimbursed in cases of 
pupils who failed to attend the five months required by law while 
being transported where the failure is caused by absence from the 
district or any other legal excuse. - 

These apportionments appertaining to state aid for transportation 
are made from the office of the State Superintendent in the regular 
course of business usually about November 1st of each year. Statistics 
in reference to transportation may be found in connection with other 
articles in this report. 
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All teaching certificates in Wisconsin may be divided into two 
general classes, state and local, according to the unit in which they 
are valid. County certificates are legal only in elementary schools 
under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent who issues or 
validates the certificate. A city superintendent of schools has the 
same power of certification in his city system as a county superin- 
tendent has for his county. The second class of certificates gives legal 
qualifications to teach in any of the public schools of the state with 
certain restrictions as to subjects which the holder is permitted to 
teach if the certificate is vocational in character. 

The law makes the following requirements of all candidates without 
experience. Until September 1, 1925 all persons who enter the teach- 
ing profession shall have had three years of work beyond the eighth 
grade, one year of which shall have been devoted to professional train- 
ing which -shall include a study of the common school subjects, the 
common school manual, such subjects as may be designated by the 
state superintendent of public instruction, and at least ten weeks each 
of observation and practice teaching. Between September 1, 1925 
and September 1, 1927, four years of post eighth grade work is to 
be required, one year of which shall be devoted to professional work. 
During these two years the equivalent of high school graduation is 
mandatory. After September, 1927, one year of professional training 
beyond graduation from high school or its equivalent is placed as a 
standard for beginning teaching. 

Increasing the professional requirements of all beginning teachers 
has been a slow process. The first test any requirement relating to 
advanced standards made upon teacher qualifications is answered in 
terms of teacher supply and demand. Can the schools of the state be 
manned^ when a law affecting qualifications is put into operation? 
This is a question that must be answered in the aflirmative before 
any law can satisfactorily become effective. 

Wisconsin's progress in advancing qualifications has been slower 
than some of our neighboring states. Starting with six weeks' pro- 
fessional requirement in 1911, there has been a gradual increase to 
the one year of professional work. The high school graduation requi- 
site was delayed from time to time due to war conditions and the feel- 
ing on the part of teacher training institutions that the law demands 
could not be met at so early a date as was first set. The legislature 
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of 1921 placed September 1, 1927 as the date when all entering teach- 
ers must have completed four years of felgh school work or Its equiv- 
alent and In addition to this shall have had one year of professional 
training. 

The provisions of the law have been postponed by one or two legis- 
latures upon the recommendations of school people. School people 
now are generally agreed that there will be no difficulty in securing 
an adequate supply of teachers under its provisions. The present 
year the schools of the state have been able to secure teachers with 
the necessary one year's professional training. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction has issued no special permits. 

The next forward step in any requirement placed upon teachers 
in the rural schools is to require two years of professional training 
beyond high school graduation. City superintendents have already 
gone on record demanding this of all elementary teachers in city 
school systems. In many school systems it is now an actuality. Boys 
and girls in country schools should have and their parents demand 
just as well prepared and thoroughly trained teachers as city and 
village boys and girls. 

Certificates were originally granted upon successfully passing an 
examination in certain law prescribed subjects given by county and 
city superintendents. A gradual change has taken place in which 
the examination has given way to an acceptance of credits in subjects 
gained by applicants at state recognized teacher training institutions. 
Much discussion has arisen over the elimination of this che<;k that 
a county superintendent had over his teaching force. The acceptance 
of standings is not mandatory but most superintendents accept the 
standings very cordially. Perhaps the greatest grievance and a 
very just one comes from the fact that many persons ignore the 
county superintendent altogether in his right of certification. 

Training institutions should impress their pupils with the fact that 
the power which legally qualifies them to teach, still rests with the 
county superintendent. He has the legalizing of teachers in his 
county the same as he always has had, the only change is that in- 
stead of passing upon a set of examination papers as formerly, he 
is called upon to accept or reject credits presented by an applicant 

In the past two years the writer has heard several county super- 
intendents complain that candidates who have graduated from some 
of our rural teacher training institutions have not been given the 
legally prescribed work for even a third grade certificate. All such 
conditions as the two mentioned in this and the preceding paragraph 
tend to hamper the work of the county superintendent. Much good 
will result if more attention is given at training schools in acquainting 
persons with the exact value of standings gained, both in the county 
where such school is located and other counties. 

The practical discontinuance of giving examinations has relieved 
the county superintendent of a very tedious clerical duty. More time 
for constructive work is hereby gained. However, a certain touch 
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with the teaching personnel of his county has been lost. Every effort 
to strengthen his influence should be aided by everyone who is in the 
least position to do so. This is not done when a teacher through lack 
of information or through misinformation fails to recognize the legally 
constituted officer of the county. 

There are three classes of local certificates — First, Second, and 
Third Grade — ^issued at the present time. The county or city super- 
intendent fixes the standard of attainment for law prescribed subjects 
required for each grade of certificate. This gives rise to varying 
standards of attainments in different counties with an attending diffi- 
culty of a transfer of certificates from one county to another. A 
uniform system of certification with county registration of the certifi- 
cate to make it valid in a given county should prove more desirable 
than our present method. 

A third grade certificate is valid for one year in the county where 
issued. It is granted upon successfully passing an examination in 
fourteen subjects and is renewable if the holder does the prescribed 
reading circle work plus six weeks' normal school work in two sub- 
jects required for a second grade certificate or passes examinations in 
two of them. 

A second grade certificate permits the holder to teach for three 
years in the elementary schools of the superintendent's district. In 
addition to the fourteen subjects required for a third grade, examina- 
tions in general science, American literature, and domestic science 
or manual training are required. Graduates from one year rural 
courses in state normals, from county training schools, or from teacher 
training courses in high schools may be issued certificates based on 
the standings appearing on the certificate of graduation. A teaching 
experience of eight months is required of all candidates except grad- 
uates of the institutions just mentioned. It is renewable in a manner 
similar to a third grade certificate with the exception that the two 
subjects must be from those additional required subjects for a first 
grade, and that the required reading circle work be done each year. 

A first grade certificate is valid for five years in the grades and rural 
schools under the jurisdiction of the issuing superintendent. All sub- 
ject requirements for a second grade are necessary and in addition Eng- 
lish literature, modern history, elementary algebra, and theory and 
art of teaching. A superintendent may accept standings in first grade 
subjects, from any of the teacher training institutions mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Teaching experience of eight months is re- 
quired. It may be renewed by doing the necessary teachers* reading 
circle work. 

State certificates are of two classes — limited and unlimited. The 
time validity for the former is five years; for the latter there is no 
time limit placed. These certificates are state wide in application. 
In addition to certificates there are special licenses Which are tem- 
porary and may be limited to local situations by the state board of 
teachers' examiners. The state superintendent or the state board 
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of examiners has jurisdiction in issuing certificates and licenses as 
hereafter noted. 

A limited state certificate is granted upon examination by the state 
board of teachers' examiners. It is not renewable. The examination 
subjects are the same as those required for a first grade county cer- 
tificate and in addition thereto the subjects of psychology and English 
literature. 

An unlimited certificate is issued by the state superintendent based 
upon evidence of two years' satisfactory teaching on a license to grad- 
uates of the School of Education of the«University of Wisconsin, Stout 
Institute, or Wisconsin normal schools. It is also granted by the 
state board of teachers' examiners on two years' successful expeVience 
in Wisconsin public schools on a license to graduates of other col- 
leges who have credit for nine semester hours of pedagogy and three 
of psychology, or upon examination. 

In addition to the requirements for a limited certificate, regular 
candidates for unlimited state certificates must take examinations in 
pedagogy, in history of education, and in four other advanced subjects 
to be selected by the candidate, not more than two subjects from any 
one of the following groups of work, mathematics, science, history, 
English, and language. A minimum standing of seventy and an aver- 
age of eighty per cent is required. 

A state license for either academic or vocational subjects is Valid 
for one year and may be renewed for one year. Such license is Issued 
by the s.tate superintendent to two-year course graduates of Wiscon- 
sin normal schools and Stout Institute, and to graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin who have credit for nine, semester hours of ped- 
agogy and three of psychology. The state board of teachers' exam- 
iners grants licenses to graduates of other colleges or institutions who 
present the fair equivalent of the requirements for graduates of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Temporary licenses may be issued by the state board, qualifying 
the holder to teach specified branches for a specified period of time. 
They are sometimes limited to teach specified branches for one year 
or less in a specified school or district. 

Four years' academic and professional work beyond high school has 
long been considered a minimum preparatory qualification essential 
to good high school teaching. This statement applies not only to 
teachers of academic subjects but to vocational teachers as well. In 
many of our smaller high schools vocational work can be offered if 
teachers can be hired who are prepared to teach not only a vocational 
subject but also some academic work. To give such teachers the 
needed training requires more time than the two years post high 
school training of many teachers now doing vocational work. A 
broader academic training of vocational teachers should do much to 
extend vocational work in many high schools. 

Too many teachers are holding high school positions whose previous 
training has not specifically dealt with high school problems. Special 
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training in primary grade work does not fit a person to do high school 
work successfully, yet under present laws a normal diploma from such 
a course legally qualifies a person to do so. A change in certification 
laws is necessary to alter this situation. Much more attention should 
be given to extensive, definite preparatory training for all academic 
subjects. The movement for additional high school teacher qualifica- 
tions is shown by the following resolutions: 

The National Education^ Association in 1905 appointed a committee 
of Seventeen on the Professional Preparation of High School Teachers 
which recommended the following: 

"That the minimum requirement for a secondary school teacher be 
graduation from a college mainalning a four-year course and requir- 
ing four years of high school work for admission, or from an institu- 
tion having equivalent requirements for admission and giving an 
equivalent academic scholarship. (A year of graduate work divided 
between academic and professional subjects is desirable.)" 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in 1902 adopted as one of its standards of accrediting that: '*The 
minimum scholastic attainment of all teachers shall be the equiv- 
alent of graduation from a college belonging to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, including special train- 
ing in the subjects they teach, although such requirement shall not 
be construed as retroactive." 

The tentative report of the Committee on the Certification of Teach- 
ers of State Superintendents at Salt Lake City, July 3, 1920, recom- 
mended that: 

"Secondary-school teachers should have the eight-year elementary 
and four-year high school training and should also have attained unto 
graduation from a four-years' course in a college or normal school. 
Secondary teachers should be granted certificates in all subjects 
which they have pursued for two years or more in a college or normal 
school." 

The Committee also recommended that: 

"The system of teachers' examinations should be abolished as soon 
as possible to the end that all certificates should be based on training" 
and further that "all college and normal courses for the preparation 
of teathers should be at least one-fifth professional in character." 

The city superintendents' association for Wisconsin at its meeting 
held in the city of Madison in October, 1922 went on record as favor- 
ing four years' preparation beyond high school as an entering qualifi- 
cation for high-school teaching. With the number of Wisconsin teacher 
training agencies that could give this training there should be no 
difficulty in providing and requiring the four years. 

Several states are already requiring four years' work beyond high 
school of all teachers of academic sul^jects with a lesser preparation 
for vocational teachers. A few states demand this preparation of vo- 
cational as well as academic teachers. It is interesting to note that 
California in addition to these requirements imposes one year of grad- 
uate study which includes prescribed units of pedagogy. The following 
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table shows the preparatory preparation of high-school teachers in 
some states. From the showing of Wisconsin in this table, it is 
certainly self-evident that some legislation is needed to bring teacher 
preparation up to the standards shown by other states. 
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The situation in Wisconsin is set forth in the following table giving 
the conditions that have existed since the opening of the school year 
in 1914. Conditions were particularly unsatisfactory during and 
immediately following the period of the war. During the last two 
years the number of college graduates teaching In high schools is in 
excess of the number teaching in 1914, but the ratio of such teachers 
to the total number of high school teachers is less in either of the 
school years 1920-21 or 1921-22 tlian in 1914-15. 
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An excerpt from the report of a committee (of which the writer is 
a member) appointed by the State Board of Education to investigate 
high-school teacher certification, sets forth these conditions. 

''Reliable estimates from several independent studies show that the 
annual turnover is such that about six hundred fifty teachers (new 
ones), including four hundred teachers of academic subjects and two 
hundred fifty teachers of special subjects, such as agriculture, com- 
mercial subjects, domestic science, manual arts, music, and physical 
education, are needed each year for the public high schools of the 
state. This indicates roughly the annual demand. How is it met? 
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In 1918-19, one hundred forty teachers came from the University of 
Wisconsin, seventy-nine from Wisconsin colleges, ninety-four from 
colleges and universities outside the state, two hundred sixty from 
the state normal schools, nine from special schools, and fifty-two were 
non-graduates or from other tha^^ teacher training institutions. In 
this year then, only three hundred thirteen, or less than one-half of 
the new appointees to the high schools, had a four-year preparation 
beyond graduation from high school. That may be taken as a fairly 
close approximation to the demand now, «with the number of Aon- 
graduates less than during the years of the war." 
In view of the conditions herein set forth relative to high school 
memda- teacher qualifications, legislative steps should be taken to place Wis- 

consin at least on the same plane as other progressive states in this 
important phase of strengthening the work given in high schools. To 
further this end all state, licenses Issued by the state superintendent 
of public instruction or upon recommendation of the state board of 
teacher examiners qualifying beginning high school teachers after 
September 1, 1925 shall be granted on presentation of evidence show- 
ing that the applicant is a graduate of some standard college or uni- 
versity and has had fifteen semester hours in education. After two 
years' successful high school experience, this may be made a perma- 
nent certificate. All licenses and certificates shall show the major and 
minor subjects which the holder of the certificate or license may 
teach. Up to September 1, 1927 graduates of the three-year high 
school courses in normal schools shall receive licenses to teach such 
high school subjects as are designated, which after two years of suc- 
cessful experience shall entitle the holder to a permanent high school 
certificate to teach the designated subjects. After 1927, four years 
of work beyond high school with fifteen semester hours in education 
shall be required for a license of all entering high school teachers and 
two years* successful experience additional before the license is made 
a permanent certificate. 
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WISCONSIN'S SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 



The development of the American school system during the past 
twenty-five years has been an extremely rapid one. It has not only 
been a growth within, but a broadening one without. The relation 
of the school to the parents, to the community, has changed and 
"splendid isolation" here is beginning to be the exception rather than 
the rule. The activities of the school are becoming more and inore 
functional, reaching out into the home, the farm, the industries and 
the municipality as a whole. The school is becoming a real civic 
center with its gymnasium, assembly hall, kitchens, shops, etc. A 
modern schoolhouse no longer consists only of "recitation" or "class" 
or "school" rooms. Further, we are cognizant of our responsibility to 
the child, for his physical well-beiftg, that we must safeguard his 
health and provide an environment which will be hygienic and con- 
ducive to comfort and satisfaction. 

A general recognition of the above is quite evident among school 
men and administrators but a great deal of propaganda in this direc- 
tion is still to be made among school boards and oflBcials — those who 
have the final say as to what shall be done. There is still a decided un- 
willingness In many quarters to be convinced that a "two by four" box 
like structure, with a roof, some windows and a door does not con- 
stitute a modern schoolhouse. The cost also acts as a deterrent in 
many instances and the balance between conveniences and modern 
necessities and price is not often maintained. This is especially 
true in rural communities and many 'of the smaller cities. 

'In the larger cities there is a decided tendency for school buildings 
to keep pace, in a large measure at least, with modern educational 
progress and needs. Of late years there has been developed a distinct 
profession of school architect. The work of such men as Perkins, 
Ittner, Donovan, Guilbert, Snyder, etc., has done much to raise the 
standard of school building construction and to develop a distinctive 
American school architecture. These men and others of their kind 
have made intensive studies of their problems and the result has been 
that today we have available a mass of information relating to all the 
varied problems of school construction, arrangement and equipment so 
that we need not be at a loss for suggestions which are "up to the 
minute" and which will fit all modern neets. The monumental work 
of John Donovan, "School Architecture" bears witness to this. 
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Wisconsin needs to heed the signs of the times in respect to her 
school building program, which of late is assuming proportions which 
are staggering. During the period from January 1920 to June 1922 
there Is of record a building program entailing the expenditure of 
$12,400,000. 

During the war building operations ceased almost entirely and only 
the absolutely necessary repairs were taken care of. Since that time 
prices have declined to the extent that building operations have been 
resumed and school buildings are being erected in many localities. The 
program is being extended to rural communities in a very definite man- 
ner due to the fact that the condemnations of school buildings and re- 
pairs ordered have been held in abeyance, tentatively at least, until 
times were more propitious and costs had declined to a. point where 
compliance with building orders no longer worked a hardship. 

In the past, and it is feared in the present as well, the development 
of a real progressive school system has often suffered because of the 
lack of a progressive building program to keep step with it. Too many 
times buildings are erected for immediate needs only and the future 
development of the system, the city or the locality has been ignored 
in order to get out from under cheaply^ Sites are chosen without ref- 
erence to their size, suitability, location or general fitness to meet 
modem and future needs. Buildings are erected containing no labor- 
atory, shops, library, gymnasium, assembly room, etc. and no provision 
is made for future growth or extensions. 

But in this state, as well as in others, there is being bom a recog- 
nition that the two, a school system and its building program, are 
intimately related and that the same careful study and survey are 
needed in one instance as well as in the other; that a haphazard 
placement of school buildings and their construction and arrangement 
without a careful and elaborate study, is no longer to be tolerated and 
represents an educational and economic waste incompatible with 
twentieth century scientific trends and thought. 

Many times, in the smaller communities especially, school plans 
are drawn either by contractors or amateur draftsmen; sometimes by 
architects who are not familiar with school conditions or needs. In 
consequence there exist many school buildings which are not well 
suited for school purposes. They are often improperly placed or 
oriented as regards lighting; they are deficient in arrangement and 
facilities — in a word they are "inefficient". This is poor economy 
from every standpoint. N. 

"The meaning of schpol building efficiency is maximum return ^Jn- 
vestment — in service. The important factor in present day schoolhOTe 
planning is the skillful adaptation of enriched school facilities to t* 
enriched and expanded modern school life. Such adaptation includ^ 
maximum safety, adequate lighting, sanitation and conservation o\ 
space. Furthermore, school buildings to be truly efficient must repre^ 
sent the best, most thoroughly planned structure in the community and * 
should be a masterpiece in architecture." ^^^ 
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This quotation represents the best thought on this matter and should 
be heeded by all concerned whether they are responsibile for the erec- 
tion of a one room building or a million doHar structure. The employ- 
ment of a competent school architect is nearly always of prime impor- 
tance and a paying investment. Why should one small school building 
be of the "cracker box" variety when a little planning will produce 
a thing of beauty? The reader's attention is called to the accompanying 
photographs. 

During recent years the provisions of the state building code in 
conjunction with the suggestions of the department of public instruc- 
tion, has done much to raise the general standard of school building 
construction while the new school lighting code, prepared by a com- 
mittee of experts, has materially bettered the conditions dealing with 
this important phase of school hygiene. The State Board of Health 
has also promulgated a series of rules and regulations safeguarding 
the hygienic and sanitary features of school buildings. 

In spite of these agencies however there still remain a number of 
important problems connected with schoolhouse planning, which, in 
the very nature of the case, are not amenable to state laws, rules or 
regulations. Reference is made to efficient arrangement, meeting of 
certain educational n^eds and such matters. These are all subject 
to suggestions at the hands of the expert who cannot always be em- 
ployed by all school authorities. For some time past and to be con- 
tinued in the future, the department of public instruction has a coop- 
erative arrangement with the industrial commission by which all 
school plans sent to the latter for official approval, are submitted to the 
department for suggestive criticisms. These criticisms are in every 
case constructive ones at the hands of the department and very gratify- 
ing results are being obtained through this cooperation. It places at 
the disposal of the school boards advice, which in many cases has pre- 
vented serious defects in arrangement, etc.. in the original plans. 
The same careful attention is given to rural schools that is given to 
pretentious structures and the advice, though suggestive only and 
gratuitous, has in most cases been heeded and gratefully received. 
That the "quality" of school buildings and their educational as well 
as physical efficiency will be increased by this means is certain and 
It is hoped that the future will result in even more extended cooperation 
all along the line. 

Existing school buildings are of course not subject to the same reg- 
ulations covering new structures but in order to safeguard the pupils 
and prevent rapid deterioration of the structures, the inspectors and 
the supervisors of the department are authorized under Chapter 315, 
Laws of 1917, to act as school building inspectors of the industrial 
commission. They cooperate with the commission in seeing to it that 
the regulations governing the older structure are lived up to and that 
they are enforced. Proper reports are made and legal orders given, 
all of which are of record. This cooperative scheme has relieved the 
industrial commission of a very serious burden and is of mutual ad- 
vantage. 
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The use of standard "score cards" for school buildings, such as that 
of Strayer & Engelhart, is also on the increase among school author- 
ities. This card, in the hands of an intelligent person, will "score" a 
building with remarkable accuracy and show up deficiencies and needs 
on an objective basis and in a manner not readily approached by any 
other means. As a basis for improving the eflSciency of a school plant 
it is invaluable. 

It does not lie within the province of this report to give an outline 
or detail the various matters connected with a school building program, 
suffice it to state that the service of the department is at the disposal 
of those who feel the need of it, no matter how insignificant the in- 
dividual service requested may appear. The surveys made by the 
department of late and the number of requests for aid made, bear wit- 
ness to the fact that proper results are being attained. 

One eannot leave this subject without calling attention, in some de- 
tail, to the building program which is in progress in the state of Wis- 
consin for the years beginning January 1, 1920 and ending July 1, 
1922. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



EXTRA— CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT 



It is recognized today that a large part of the effective community 
service rendered by a school is accomplished outside of the classroom. 
Through its extra-curricular activities, the school secures the perma- 
nent interest and support of both pupils and patrons and is thus able 
to give back generous returns in student scholarship and stability of 
character. Public entertainments, athletics, exhibits, parent- teacher 
organizations, lecture courses, literary societies, facilities for social 
guidance, health supervision, warm lunches, bands, orchestras, glee 
clubs, and boy and girl scout troops, are among the features that are 
"taken for granted" as a part of a progressive school system at the 
present time. 

Just as the individual school renders a much greater service because 
of its extra-curricular activities, and in the measure that these activities 
are an essential part of the school's service today, so the state depart- 
ment maintains two distinct fields of helpfulness. 

The' first of these corresponds to the every day work of the class- 
room in the individual school and to the daily administration of its 
affairs. For many years, Wisconsin, has, through its state department 
carried on direct constructive supervision of classroom instruction all 
over the state, and has given first hand help in administrative prob- 
lems in the schools. This is accomplished by means of its staff of field 
supervisors who visit the schools regularly, keep in close touch with 
local needs and problems, and give assistance in the numerous ways 
which may be rightfully expected of trained workers. The service of 
this nature rendered to the state is discussed in the various chapters 
devoted to the different types of schools and their administration. 

The second field of service rendered by the department parallels the 
extra-curricular activities in the single school system. It includes the 
many and varied cooperative enterprises in which the department en- 
gages in connection with and in addition to its regular work. Through 
these it renders a service hard to measure in terms of tangible results, 
but no less recognizable and important. Often this type of help is so 
closely interwoven with actual supervisory work that it is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from it. On the other hand, requests for service at distant 
points, and in lines of activity but indirectly related to school affairs 
are very common. 
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This constantly increasing desire on the part of other socializing 
agencies for cooperation with the state department, is a most en- 
couraging sign. Much as the department welcomes this enlarged op- 
portunity for extended service, it realizes the serious responsibility 
involved. Proper balance musft be preserved between recognized super- 
visory and extra-cooperative service. In answering these calls, there- 
fore, the preference is, of course, given to requests for help in those 
;fields most closely related to regular supervisory duties, and as much 
•time and energy beyond this as can be spared is given to active coop- 
eration with organizations working for social and civic improvement 
throughout the state and nation. 

In order to ascertain how much of this extra-cooperative service 
was actually rendered in the year 1921-22 by the department each 
member was asked to list the number of occasions of this nature in 
which he participated, outside of his regular supervisory visits, con- 
ferences, interviews, and other duties concerned with the carrying out 
of his assigned field duties. These participations were classified under 
the following heads: "Extra-cooperative activities involved In super- 
vision"; "Extra-cooperative activities with other educational organiza- 
tions". Other extra-cooperative educational activities; and extra-coop- 
erative activities with Civic and Social Agencies. 

The law requires the state superintendent to hold certain general 
meetings once per year, such as those of the City Superintendents, 
County Superintendent, and County Supervising Teachers. At these 
meetings last year, a total of forty-six addresses were given by de- 
partment members. At other times during the year voluntary groups 
of principals and supervisors from certain sections of the state met 
on Saturdays and evenings with department members to study and 
confer upon their local problems. Twenty-eight of these conferences 
were held. Besides these, 97 special evening and group meetings 
were conducted to discuss local community problems, and an additional 
91 evening meetings were attended by department members to con- 
sider with communities their local needs relative to consolidating their 
schools. A total of two hundred sixty-two positive acts of service have 
thus been rendered outside of the rightfully expected help but con- 
nected with the work of field supervision. 

Scarcely a gathering of school leaders is held in Wisconsin at which 
the help of one or more members of the department is not solicited. 
At the state association meeting either as speakers, chairmen of sec- 
tions, or as committee members, there were twenty-five participations 
in constructive service. At the sectional meetings throughout the 
state, names of the department members appear regularly as speakers 
and chairmen. Last year the number of calls accepted totaled 26. In 
the N. E. A. in one capacity or another the help of department members 
was enlisted in eighteen instances in the one year. A total of thirty- 
three city and county institutes, usually involving Saturday service 
and too often Sunday traveling are credited to the field workers in 
the department for 1921-22. This entire group of activities totals 102 
personal participations with other educational organizations. 
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Special conferences ueld in addition to regular work make up one 
of the richest avenues for service. Much time and effort is put upon 
these conferences and only a partial record of them is available. In at 
least half of the instances they were not recorded at the time and thus 
could not be accurately reported by members at the close of the year's 
work. Nevertheless, 334 such conferences were definitely reported, out- 
side of those in direct relation to the assigned duties of the individuals. 

At Commencement time, only a small number of the requests for 
speakers at city, county and rural graduation exercises can be granted. 
The department members do not accept compensation, and in many 
instances have not even received traveling expenses. The drain on 
the budget is serious as, seldom if ever, are the same persons asked to 
go to adjacent localities. With this limitation, however, in 1921-22 
thirty-five such addresses were given. 

In six instances, department members taught in summer sessions, 
of either Normals or Universities, or gave extension lectures which 
formed a part of a professional course in educational or social work. 
Nineteen - contributions to professional literature; fifteen special ad- 
dresses on varied subjects; and twenty instances of participation in 
contests, educational exhibits, and debates are credited to the depart- 
ment in this one group of extra-cooperative activities. These are all 
educational, yet they cover a wide range of topics and attest the 
versatility of the department members. A brief list of these activities 
is given to illustrate the nature of the cooperation in the allied fields 
of educational service. 

Series of Lectures before Nurses and Social Workers' Training Class 
— Milwaukee. 

Summer School Instructor — University of California. 

Summer School Instructor — Oshkosh State Normal School. 

Summer School Instructor — University of Wisconsin. (3 members of 
department.) 

Summer School Instructor — University of Iowa. 

Summer School Instructor — University of Wyoming. 

Summer School Instructor — University of Pittsburgh. 

A Suggested Procedure in Silent Reading for Bright Pupils, Jour. 
Ed. Meth. 

Recitation Score Card and Standards — Elementary School Journal. 

A Bulletin on Accident and Fire Prevention. 

Improvement in Rural Schools — Rural School Journal, June 1922. 

Teachers Meetings — Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

Address — Mental Hygiene — State Trs. Asso. Milwaukee. 

Lecture — Women — Pre-Medical Students University of Wisconsin. 

Address — School Garden Association of America. 

Address — New York State Library School. 

Address — Visual Education — Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Address — Vacation Recreation Problems, Madison. 

Address — Madison. 

Educational Exhibit— State Fair— 1922— Committee of Dept. In 
charge. 

Judge of Dane County Fair Educational Display. 

Judges of H. S. and Normal School debates. 

Judge of Essay Contest — ^Abraham Lincoln. 

Judge of State Fair Educational Exhibit. 

Judge of Good Roads essay contest. 
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Only recently has there come to be a profession of Social Workers, 
which is now engaged in centralizing social agencies, in classifying 
the various fields of service, and in defining the work of the various 
organizations. Wisconsin is for lunate in having a State Conference of 
Social Workers which, under the leadership of a secretary, has suc- 
ceeded in eliminating much duplication of effort, and in unifying effort 
toward certain goals. Needless to say, the state department members 
are ardent supporters of this conference and their help is constantly 
solicited in one capacity or another. 

During 1921-22, forty-nine parent-teachers associations were ad- 
dressed by field workers of the department on a great variety of topics 
ranging through health, recreation, mental hygiene, community work 
and school administration. Many communities have regular gather- 
ings but are not organized as parent-teachers associations. Forty-nine 
of these were given speakers from the departnient. Women's Clubs 
frequently ask for service and receive it whenever it can be arranged. 

State Conventions and other large group gatherings have come to 
depend upon the Department to furnish a part of their program. Dur- 
ing 1921-22, there were thirty-seven days of service given to Social 
and Civic organizations at the time of their conventions and group 
meetings. 

Taking all together, the seventeen field workers who served during 
1921-22 engaged in 932 participations in extra-cooperative-activities. 
There was considerable difference in the number of requests coming 
to individual members, owing to the nature of their assigned work. 
The rural supervisors had a large number of calls relative to con- 
solidation; the members who have charge of the work for handi- 
capped children rendered nearly all of the service to Social and Civic 
Agencies; and the Supervisors of State Graded Schools and High 
Schools held many special conferences. No field worker responded 
to less than 19 requests for outside help. The average per department 
member was 55 participations of one kind or another. Each was 
rendered cheerfully, without cost to the agency asking for help. In 
each instance careful preparation was made by the individual and a 
conscientious desire to render real service motivated every extra-coop- 
erative activity engaged in by the department in 1921-22. As this was 
a typical year, it is safe to say that the state is constantly receiving 
this voluntary service from its State Department of Public Instruction 

The following table summarizes this chapter: 
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Meetings- 


Consol- 
idation 


H. S. or 

State Gfr. 

School 
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Train'g 
School 
Fac'lty 
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vising 
Teachers 






Sup ts. 


County 
Suptfl. 


Oounty 

Train'g 

School 

Prin. 


County 
Super- 
vising 

Teachers 


Pur- 
pose 


Chairman - 


6 
9 


4 
8 
8 


1 
3 


8 
8 
2 


— .--„ 


4 
4 








Speaker. _- 
Conference 


8 


12 


96 
1 














Totals 


U 15 


4 


13 


01 ' 8 


8 


12 ^ 


97 



Complete Total: 262 participations in meetings outside of regular assigned duties. 
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2 

3 
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12 


4 

11 
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25 


24 
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Totak 


18 


25 


26 


24 


9 



Complete Total: 102 participations in meetings of other educational organizations. 
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35 


334 
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Author. - 
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13 
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Totals. 


35 


334 


6 


19 


15 


20 



Complete Total: 429 participations in varied educational activities. 
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49 




49 
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24 



Complete Total: 139 participations in allied activities. 
Composite Total: 932 participations— or average of 55 for 17 field workers. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 



The Wisconsin system of public day schools has two divisions — 
city and county. 

"City schools" represent all systems in the incorporated cities 
that have elected to detach from the county unit and organise in- 
dependently under a superintendents Such systems are responsible 
to the State Department only and make all reports direct to it. 

The "County schools" represent all others and includes cities of 
larger population and greater wealth than some of those that have 
elected to maintain a superlntendency. 

Each county exoept Dane is one school unit. Dane has been divided 
for convenience into two units. There are, therefore, 71 counties 
but 72 county school units. All public day schools in each unit are 
responsible to the county superintendent and report to him. 

The county system is divided into four classes. 

One room schools in open country. Very few may have two teachers, 
but it is a temporary arrangement. 

Schools of two or more departments organized and conducted under 
regulations of the State Department. 

Schools in villages, towns and small cities where grades and high 
schools are located in the same buildings. These are usually "village 
schools." 

These are again sub-divided into District, Union and Consolidated, 
which, as the name indicates, serve one or several districts, 

"Elementary" throughout this report, represents all grades to 
ninth. (Includes eighth.) 

"High" represents four year High School only. (Ninth to twelfth 
grades inclusive.) 

Reports from Junior High Schools were not uniform nor segregated 
in a manner that permitted satisfactory compilation in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. It was deemed advisable to pre- 
serve continuity of preceding reports with reference to pupils in- 
cluded in Junior High School grades. 

Gross enrollment is defined as the total number of names on the 
school register regardless of attendance. 

Net enrollment represents gross enrollment less the number of 
children that had previously been enrolled in other public schools 
within the State, 

"Average daily attendance" is comparable with the gross enrollment 
and it is possible, under some circumstances, for it to exceed the 
net enrollment. 

In county reports, the "enrollment by grades" table may check 
gross enrollment as it includes all children registered. In the city 
systems, because of semi-annual and many special promotions, the 
"enrollment by grades" table checks the enrollment at the end of 
the year. The table in the city reports, is therefore, not justly com- 
parable with the same table in the county reports. 
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School "School cost" represents the amount of disbursements reported, 

^**"* less amount of capital outlay and debt service (Lines 46-57 city report 

and 89-92 county report.) To this is added expense of county superin- 
tendent's ofllce and county supervising teachers. These two items are 
not included in the disbursement table as it is compiled from the 
reports of the clerk of each school unit. The supervising teacher 
is not a county expense but rightfully a cost item in the county unit. 
Previous biennial reports did not include these items in "cost." 

All figures are compilations of reports made to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by 72 County Superintendents, 86 City 
Superinteaclents and 406 High School Clerks. 
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Table 1. — School Census 





1920-1921 


1921-1922 




Number 


Per 

Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Totel 4-20 years of age 


833,284 
386,406 
98,948 

476,978 
221,057 
55,990 

356,306 
164,349 
42,968 


100.00 
46.25 
11.87 

57.25 
26.50 
6.75 

42.75 
19.75 
5.16 


847,800 
387,277 
.101,990 

483.353 
221,495 
57,840 

364,447 
165,782 
44.160 


100.00 


Totel 7-14 years of age 


45 70 


Total 14-16 years of age 


12.00 


Counties: 

4-20 


57 00 


7-14 


26.12 


14-16 


6 80 


Cities: 

4-20 


43.00 


7-14 


19.50 


14-16 


6.20 







Table 2. — Enrollment — Relation to Census 





1920-1921 


1921- 


1Q22 


Allstate 


Number 


Ratio 

to 
Census 


Number 


Ratio 
to 

Census 


Total 


481,771 
276,818 
204,953 

276,818 
158,947 
49,620 
44,788 
23,463 

204.953 
23,603 

140,419 

40,504 

427 


57.8 
33.2 
24.6 

58.0 
33.3 
10.4 
9.4 
4.9 

57.5 

6.6 

39.4 

11.4 

.1 


498,398 
283,889 
214,509 

283,889 
160,290 
52,700 
44.434 
26,465 

214,509 
23,759 

143,543 

46,698 

509 


58 8 


County ■. 


33.5 


City... 


25.3 


County Enrollment to County Census only 
Total 


58.7 


Rural 


33.1 


State Graded 


10.9 


Grades Below High 


9.2 


High 


5.5 


City Enrollment to City Census only 
Total 


58.8 


Kindergarten 


6.5 


Grades 


39.4 


High School 


12.8 


Deaf and Blind 


.1 







Private and Parochial school statistics not adequately reported 
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Table 3. — Distribution of Enrollment in Puhlic BchooU 



1920-1921 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



1921-1022 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



Total 

Counties 

Rural 

State Graded 

Grades Below High 
High 

Cities 

Kindergarten 

Grades 

High 

Deaf and Blind 



481,771 

276.818 

158,947 

49,620 

44,788 



204,953 
23,603 

I4(j,419 

40,604 

42/ 



100.0 

- 67.6 

33.0 

10.8 

9.3 

4.9 

42.5 
4.9 
29.1 

8.4 
.1 



498,398 
283,889 
160,290 
52,700 
44,434 
26.465 

214.509 
23.759 

143.543 

46.698 

509 



100.0 
57.0 
32.2 
10.6 
8.9 
6.3 

43.0 
4.7 

28.8 

9.4 

.1 



Table 4. — Enrollment and Average Daily Attendance 





Total 


Rural 


State Gr. Below 
Graded High 

IQOn 1001 


Co. 
H.S. 


City 
Elem. 


City 

H.s: 


Enrollment 


481.771 

399,382 

82.9 


158,947 

122.947 

77.35 


49,620 
42, 149 
84.94 

1921- 

62,700 
45,946 
87.18 


44,788 
38,799 
86.62 

1922 

44.434 

39,423 

88.74 


23.463 
21,411 
91.25 


164,449 

137,859 

83.83 


40,504 


Average Daily Attendance 
Per cent 


36.217 
89.41 






Enrollment 


498,398 

423,010 

84.87 


160.290 

128,054 

79.89 


26,463 
23,956 
90.52 


167.811 
143,651 

85.eo 


46,698 


Average Daily Attendance 
Percent 


41.980 
89.9 







1920-21 1921-22 
Average legnth of school year 179. 1 days 180 days 
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Table 5. — Ratio of Grade Enrollment to Total 



1920-1921 


All State 


Per 
Cent 


County 


Per 
Cent 


City 


Per 
Cent 


Total 


406,177 

24.078 

1.602 

77.064 

51.965 

47.163 

46.169 

44.818 

41.164 

37.324 

34.155 

1.032 

526 

53 


100.0 

5.9 
.4 
19.0 
12.8 
11.6 
11.1 
11.0 
10.1 
9.2 
8.4 

.4 


254.090 
3.442 


62.6 
.8 


152,087 

20.636 
1.602 
23,041 
17.970 
16.538 
15.582 
15.497 
15,076 
14,308 
11.838 


37.4 


JCiM^rmi^ri 


5.1 


Uugraded 


.4 


Ist Grade 


54.023 

33.995 

30.625 

29.577 

29.321 

26.089 

23,016 

22,317 

1,032 

526 

53 


13.3 
8.4 
7.6 
7.3 
7.2 
6.4 
5.7 
5.5 

.4 


5.7 


2nd Grade 


4.4 


3rd Grade 


4.1 


4th Grade 


3.8 


5th Grade 


3.8 


6th Grade 


3.7 


7th Grade 


3.5 


8th Grade 


2.9 


9th Grade 




10th Grade 






nth Grade 






12th Grade 






Specials 


74 




74 














1921-1922 

Totol 

Kfnderfnnrt^ii 


415,836 

24.385 

2.024 

73,517 

55.177 

49,332 

45.518 

44.540 

42.080 

38.933 

38,245 

1,400 

570 

68 


100.0 

5.9 

.5 

17.7 

13.3 

11.9 

10.9 

10.7 

10.1 

9.4 

9.2 

.3 

.1 


257,422 
3,402 


61.9 
.8 


158.414 

20,983 
2,024 
22,160 
19,386 
17.260 
16.120 
15.605 
15,353 
15.269 
14.254 


38.1 
5.0 


Ungrafed . . 


.5 


l8t Grade 


51.357 

36.791 

32.072 

29,398 

28.936 

26.727 

23.664 

23,991 

1,400 

570 

68 


12.4 
8.6 
7.7 
7.1 
7.0 
6.4 
5.7 
5.8 
.3 
.1 


5.3 


2nd Grade 

3rd Grade 


4.7 
4.1 


4th Grade 


3.9 


5th Grade 


3.8 


6th Grade 


3.7 


7th Grade 


3.6 


8th Grade 


3.4 


9th Grade 




10th Grade 






nth Grade . 






12th Grade 








Speciab... 


47 




47 

















This is based on gross enrollment for county and on year end enrollment for dty. 
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Table 6. — Percentage of Grade Enrollment 



1920-1921 


Rural 


Per 
Cent 


State 
Graded 


Per 
Cent 


Grades 
Below 


Per 

Cent 


City 


Per 
Cent 


Totals 


158,972 
34 


'100.0 


49,936 
837 


100.0 
1.7 


45,182 
2,571 


100.0 
5.7 


152,087 

20,636 
1,602 
23,041 
17,970 
16,538 
15,582 
15,497 
15,075 
14,308 
11,838 


100.0 


Kindergarten 

Ungraded 


13.5 
1.0 


Ist Grade 


36,837 
22, 140 
19,888 
18.653 
17.762 
16,055 
13,685 
13,808 
44 


23.2 
13.9 
12.5 
11.7 
11.2 
10.1 
8.6 
8.7 


9,539 

6,576 

5,862 

5,863 

5.556 

5,242 

4,747 

4,140 

988 

526 

53 


19.1 
13.2 
11.7 
11.7 
11.1 
10.5 
9.5 
8.3 
2.0 
1.0 

.1 


7.647 
5,280 
5,876 

, 5.061 
6.003 

■ 4.792 
4,584 
4,369 


17.0 
11.7 
13.0 
11.2 
11.0 
10.6 
10.1 
9.7 


16.1 


2nd Grade 


11.8 


3rd Grade 


10.9 


4th Grade 


10.8 


5th Grade 


10.1 


6th Grade 


9.9 


7th Grade 


9.4 


8th Grade 


7.7 


9th Grade 




10th Grade 










11th Grade 














12th Grade 














Specials 


66 




8 






















1921-1922 

Totals 

Kindergarten 


160,290 


100.0 


52,700 
927 


100.0 
1.8 


44,434 
2,475 


100.0 
5.6 


158,414 

20,983 
2,024 
22.160 
19.386 
17,260 
16,120 
15,605 
15,353 
15.269 
14,254 


100.0 
13.2 


Ungraded 






1.3 


let Grade 


34,737 
23,170 
20,548 
18,524 
18,076 
16,425 
13,976 
14.748 
39 


2i.7 
14.4 
12.8 
11.6 
11.3 
10.2 
8.7 
9.2 


9.386 
7,133 
6,418 
6,047 
5,810 
5,440 
4,976 
4,562 
1.361 
570 
68 


17.8 
13.5 
12.2 
11.5 
11.0 
10.3 
9.4 
8.7 
2.6 
1.1 


7,234 
5,488 
5,106 
4,827 
5,049 
4,862 
4,712 
4,681 


16.3 
12.3 
11.5 
10.9 
11.4 
10.9 
10.6 
10.5 


14.0 


2nd Grade.: 

3ni Grade 


12.2 
10.9 


4th Grade 


10.2 


5th Grade 


9 9 


8th Grade 


9.7 


7th Grade 


9.6 


8th Grade 


9.0 


9th Grade 




10th Grade 










nth Grade 














12th Grade 
















Specials 


47 




2 

























Distribution in County — gross enrollment 
Distribution in City— end of year. 
Can not check enrollment figures. 

Table 7 — High Schools — Enrollment, Attendance, Graduates 





1920-21 


1921-22 




Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Total Enrollment 


63,887 


100. 


72,423 


100. 






*9th Grade 


22.704 
16.954 
13.028 
10.822 
. 397 

61.186 

9.400 
3.806 
5,594 


35.5 
26 5 
20.4 
17.0 
.6 

95.8 

100. 
40.5 
59.5 


25,563 
19.086 
15,095 
12,095 
594 

67.789 ^ 

10,640 
4,520 
6.120 


35.3 


*10th Grade 


26.4 


nth Grade 


20.8 


12th Grade 


16.7 


Specials 


.8 


Average daily attendance 


93.6 


Graduates 


100. 


Boys 


42.5 


Girls 


57.5 







♦ High schools only. Does not include pupils doing ninth and tenth 
grade work in state graded schools. 
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Table 8. — Professional Workers 



1920-21 



1921-22 



Total 

County 

Supermtendente 

Men 

Women 

Supervisors 

Men 

Women 

Teachers 

Rural 

Men 

Women 

State Graded (Includes Principals) 

Men 

Women 

Grades Below (Includes Principals) 

Men 

Women 

High (Includes Principals) 

Women 

City 

♦Superint-endents 

Men 

Women 

Asfflstant Superintendents 

Men 

Women 

Supervisors 

Men 

Women 

Principals (4 year High— 1921-47 1922-48) 

Men 

Women 

Teachers: 

High 

Men 

Women 

Grades 

Men 

Women 

Kindergarten Women 

♦ 45 Act as Principals 1921 
44 Act as Principals 1922 



17.892 


18,450 


11,247 


11,397 


72 
39 
33 


72 
38 
34 


106 

7 

99 


104 
9 
93 


11,069 


11,221 


6,543 

309 

1,582 


6,636 

411 

6,125 


1,718 

136 

1,582 


1,814 

179 

1,636 


1.364 

19 

1,345 


1,376 

20 

1,365 


1,444 
478 
966 


1,496 
523 
973 


6.645 


7,053 


85 
82 
3 


86 

83 

3 


9 

7 
2 


15 
7 
8 


150 
35 
115 


148 
29 
119 


277 
162 
115 


318 
161 
157 


1,757 

452 

1,305 


2,043 

570 

1,473 


3,874 

75 

3,799 


3,968 

104 

3.864 



493 



485 
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Table 9. — Teachers' Salaries Classified 



1920-21 


Total 


Rural 


'State 
Graded 


Grades 
Below 


County 
High 


City 
Grades 


^ 


Totol 


17,433 


6,542 


1,722 


1.355 


1.450 


4.530 


1,834 




Less than: 
175.00 


66 

464 

1,116 

1,659 

3.190 

2,358 

2,382 

1,268 

857 

900 

620 

442 

314 

• 187 

1,610 

1129.4 


8 

435 

1.016 

1,315 

. 2,0^1 

869 

652 

115 

40 

23 

7 




1 

7 

32 

150 

348 

449 

245 

70 

20 

22 

5 

2 

2 


5 

1 


41 
10 
13 
41 
354 
588 
891 
580 
366 
245 
218 
174 
115 
89 
805 

1135.7 


11 


76-79 


7 

51 

142 

406 

391 

362 

117 

52 

122 

35 

8 

8 

3 

18 

$119.3 


4 


80-89 


4 


90-99 


5 

15 

45 

165 

212 

202 

228 

135 

91 

60 

28 

258 

1153.3 


6 


100-109 


6 


110-119 


16 


120-129 


67 


130-139 


174 


140-149 


177 


150-159 


260 


160-169 


220 


170-179 


167 


180-189 




129 


190-199 




67 


200 or more 


1 
1108.2 


2 
1117. 


526 


MAHiftfi 


$168.7 







1921-22 


Total 


Rural 


State 
Graded 


Grades 
Below 


County 
High 


City 
Grades 


City 
High 


Totals 


17,983 


6.536 


1.814 


1.375 


1,496 


4,653 


2,109 


Leas than: 
$75.00 


44 

306 

1.165 

1,861 

2.911 

2.240 

2.086 

1.603 

1(964 

1.055 

753 

546 

406 

207 

1,938 

$122.2 








4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

22 

75 

181 

219 

304 

157 

121 

64 

21 

320 

$159.8 


34 
5 

29 

34 
275 
495 
718 
781 
400 
348 
242 
193 
115 

88 
896 

$139.4 


6 


75-79 


289 

1,086 

1.623 

2,002 

835 

486 

129 

49 

24 

10 

3 


2 

36 
121 
367 
419 
359 
186 
63 
103 
74 
22 
21 
9 
42 
M 
$118.8 


5 
11 
78 
268 
457 
379 
106 
36 
21 
2 

2 • 
7 
1 
2 

$114.7 


2 


80-89 


2 


90-99 


2 


100-109 


7 


110-119 


12 


120-129 


68 


130-139 :... 


120 


140-149 


197 


150-159 


255 


160-169 


268 


170-179 


205 


180-189 


199 


190-199 




88 






678 


Median 


$108.6 


$176.6 







City reports exclude those who devote less than one half time to 
actual teaching- 

9 grade teachers were omitted. 
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Table 10. — E&ucational Tmining of Professional Worker.s 



1920-21 


Total 
Elem. 


Per 
Cent 


Rural 


8tate 
Graded 


Grades 
Below 


GnuL 


Total 


14.332 

42 

160 

1,518 

12 

1.281 

178 

2.973 

1.292 

1.488 

4,443 

345 

267 

74 

259 


100 

.3 

1.1 

10.6 

.1 

9.0 

1.2 

20.7 

9.0 

10.4 

31.0 

2.4 

1.9 

.5 

1.8 


6,543 

32 

134 

1,175 

9 

994 

154 

2,270 

695 

765 

158 

80 

24 

26 

27 


1,718 

9 

12 

136 

1 

200 

11 

443 

202 

187 

431 

35 

28 

8 

15 


1,364 


4,707 


Eighth grade only 


1 


Attended high school 


8 

88 

2 

59 

10 

178 

177 

132 

592 

19 

50 

4 

45 


6 


Grad. of mSi school 


119 


Attended T T C 




Grad.ofT.T.C 

Attended C. T. S 

Grad. of C. T. S 

Attended N. 8 


28 

3 

82 

218 


Grad, of E. C. A R. C 


404 


Grad. ofF. C 


3,262 


Attended U. or C 


211 


Grad. of U. or C 


165 


Attended spec 


36 


Grad. spec ,. 


72 


1921-22 
Total 


14,562 

29 

152 

1,196 

14 

1.395 

136 

3,281 

1.352 

1.290 

4.727 

354 

310 

38 

288 


100 

.2 
1.1 
8.2 

.1 
9.6 

.9 
22.5 
9.3 
8.9 
32.4 
2.4 
2.1 

.3 
2,0 


6,536 

23 

124 

917 

12 

1,021 

113 

2,431 

868 

719 

165 

79 

37 

10 

17 


1,812 

2 

12 

117 

2 

232 

15 

488 

195 

170 

491 

46 

30 

7 

5 


1,375 
2 
2 
54 


4.839 


Eighth grade only 


2 


Attended high school 


14 


Grad, of hidb school 


108 


Attended T. T. C 




Grad. of T. TO 

Attended C. T. 8 


86 
5 
208 
163 
131 
647 

25 

24 
3 

25 


56 


Grad.ofC.T. S 

Attended N.S 


154 
126 


Grad. of E. C. & R. C 


270 


Grad. of F. C 


3,424 


Attended U. ur C 


204 


Grad. of U. or C 


219 


Attended spec 


18 


Grad. spec!?. 


241 
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Table 10a. — High Schools 





1»2(>-21 




mi-22 






AU 

State 


Per 
Cent 


County 


City 


AU 
State 


Per 
Cent 


County 


City 


Totals 


3,363 

159 

707 

449 

453 

25 

1.089 

44 

11 

76 

10 

159 

76 

99 

6 


100 

4.7 

21.0 

13.4 

13.4 

.7 

32.4 

1.3 

.3 

2.3 

.3 

4.7 

2.3 

3.0 

.2 


1,444 

102 
227 
129 
106 
21 
660 
36 
3 

24 
4 
60 
28 
44 


1,919 

67 

480 

320 

347 

4 

429 

8 

8 

52 

6 

99 

48 

55 

6 


3,705 

161 

822 

451 

450 

9 

1.351 

35 

7 

94 
13 
145 
63 
102 
2 


100 

4.3 

22.2 

12.2 

12.2 

.2 

36.5 

.9 

.2 

2.5 

.8 

4.0 

1.7 

2.8 


1,496 

106 

252 

132 

99 

7 

749 

12 

2 

19 

4 

42 

13 

57 

2 


2,209 
55 


Attended U. or C 


Gnid. of Wis. U 


570 


Qrad.ofWi8.C 


319 


Grad.ofotherU.orC.... 

Attended Wis. N. S 

Qrad.ofF.C 


351 

2 

602 


Grad.ofE.C 


23 


Attended other N. S 

Grad of other N.S 

Attended Tech 


5 

75 
9 


Grad. of Stout 


103 


Grad. of other 


50 


Grad. other spec 


45 


Not specified 









Table 11. — Certificates 





County 


City 




1920-21 


1921-22 


1920-21 


1921-22 


Total No. reported 


11,067 

2,708 
1,853 
2.688 
1.162 
656 
2,000 


11.221 

2.695 
2,410 
2.493 
1,148 
602 
1.872 


6,507 

6.049 

341 

74 

20 


7,008 


State 


6,305 


iBt Grade 


350 


2nd Grade 


76 


3rd Grade 


34 


Special limited 


126 


County Training School 


23 


118 







Hayward and Fort Atkinson did not report. 
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Table 14. — Compulsory Age Data — Summary of Attendance 



1920-21 



1921-22 



County: 

No. who attended 160 days or more 

No. who attended 120 to 180 

No. who attended 100 to 119 

No. who attended 80 to 99 

No. who attended leaa than 80 days 

No. reported 

No. between ages 7 and 14 reported in county ceosua 

No. of these enrolled 

No. attending 120 days in villages and cities and 160 days or more in cities 
in county organisations 

City: 

No. attending more than 160 days in cities 

No. attending 120 to 159 days 

No. attending 100 to 120 days ; 

No. attending less than 100 days 

No obtaining labor permits , 

No. that left for other causes 

No non-resident pupils in all high schools 



109.380 
107.166 
25,557 
12.285 
22.431 
276.918 

221.057 
196.499 

125.605 



133,642 
27.705 

6.312 
22,070 

1.282 
11.028 
14,357 



^7 

121.948 ¥^ 
108.698 3 S 
20.505 ^2«_- 
11,643-7^^ 
22.367^ &' 
285.161 

221.495 
202,949 

142,007 

158,984 7 
26,763 // 

6.358 if 
87.762 /^ 

2,334 
11,334 
16,720 



Table 15. — Rural Schools Classified According to Enrollment 

1921-22 ( ^l«»^*? 



No. Enrolling: 
1 to 5 children . . 
6 to 10 children.. 
11 to 15 children.. 
16 to 20 children.. 
21 to 25 children.. 
26 to 30 children.. 
31 to 35 children.. 
36 to 40 children.. 
41 to 45 children.. 
46 to 50 children.. 
61 to 55 children.. 
66 to 59 children.. 
60 children at over 

Total 




86 
422 



942##» . 
654^ t7V 

474^ vr/ ' 

324. /- -^// 

85 ^ ' • 2 :? 



6.495 



•/7-/ 



Table 16. — Transportation — Counties 



1920-21 



1921-22 



No. in schools outode own district 

No. schools closed and children transported . . . . 

No. of saeh children transported 

No. for whom tuition has been paid 

No. districts transporting to own school 

No. of children so transported 

No. living more than two miles from school . 

No. aged 9-14 living beyond three-mile limit 

No . of these enrolled 



15,076 


20.748 


168 


196 


1.248 


1,571 


3,414 


4.426 


277 


436 


5.286 


7.096 


4.566 


5,997 


2,352 


2,801 


1,991 


2,541 
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Table 17. — Texthooks 





1920-21 




1921-22 




County 


City 


County 


City 




Rural 


Bute 
Graded 


H.S. 
Grades 
Below 


Graies 


Rural 


State 
Graded 


H.S 
Grades 
Below 


Grades 


Schoob furnishing free 

Sehnolfl renting 


2.702 
206 


231 
20 


279 
50 


42 
14 
20 


3,053 
35 


354 
3 


323 
36 


46 
15 


Schools seUinglat cost 


24 













Table 18. — School Buildings — Old and New 



jf ^ .. ^ County: 

^ *• • A ^ No. of districts reported 

No. public school Duildings 

Rural 

State graded 

^ Grades below (separate) 

% W High and grades combined 

^.'^♦w •*•* H^ 

^ V ^ jprr No. built during year 

Clkjk% WVl^ Rural 
^•* ^^^ Stategraded 

H%^ High and grades below 

No. school houses will accommodate 

Cost of new buildings -. , 

Rural 

State graded 

High and grades 

Value of sites and buildings , 

Value of equipment 

(Incomplete data) 
City: 

No. buildings , 

Grades only 

High and grades 

High only 

Value of sites and buildings 

Value of equipment 

No. built during year , 

Grades 

Highonlv 

High and grades 

Cost of buildings: 

Grades ^ , 

Highonlv 

High and grades 



1920-21 



7,313 


7.224 


7.708 


7,734 


6.697 


6,708 


603 


618 


106 


104 


225 


248 


47 


56 


139 


145 


105 


96 


25 


29 


9 


20 


340.767 


341,254 


11,912.812 


$1,227,528 


854,327 


523.594 


472,985 


581,700 


585,500 


1.122,234 


$31,129,353 


35,319,849 


5,461.137 


4.893.764 


619 


536 


394 


385 


65 


72 


60 


69 


$43,799,711 


$46,958,708 


4.203,678 


4.798.021 


16 


17 


10 


9 


4 


1 


6 


7 


11,932.571 


$752,468 


660,275 


325.000 


1.197,072 


1,635.932 



1921-22 
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Table 19. — County Srperintendenfs Office 



1920-21 



1921-22 



No. supermtendentfl 

Men 

Women 

Minimum salary 

Maximum salary 

Average.. 

Schools visited by superintendenta 

No. of visits 

No. of teachers' meetings 

No. of teachers' institutes 

No. of days held 

No. of evening lectures 

No. of meetings where consolidation was discussed 

No, of consolidations effected 

No. of offices having regular public%|;ions 

No. having health supervision 



72 


72 


39 


38 


33 


34 


$1,200 


$1,200 


$3,000 


$3,000 


$1,643 


$2,031 


7.901 


8,209 


12,427 


13, OU 


544 


608 


164 


146 


291 


282 


226 


287 


458 


260 


23 


15 


30 


33 


42 


60 



Table 20. — Supervising Teachers 





1920-21 


1921-22 


Total Number 


106 

36 

22,029 

7,405 

1,155 

2,395 

11,121 

4,627 

3,886 

1,719 

658 

331 

3,756 

4.403 

2.098 

585 

173 

106 

143,916 
69,880 


104 


No, counties having two 


31 


No. of visits made 


21,653 


No. conferences with school officers 


6,747 


No. teoflherg' mnetings wheni ffliperviflors assisted 


1,200 


No. conmiunity gatherings attended 


2,246 


Total number of "teachers visited 


10.941 


(a) once 


4.608 


(b) twice 


3,735 


(c) three times 


1,726 


(d) four 


686 


(e) five or more 


396 


(a) Less than one day 


3.747 


(h) Onfi Hav Mid leBs'than two 


4,228 


(c) Two days and less than three 


2,017 


(d) Three days and less than four 


611 


(e) Four and less than five 


214 


(f) Five or more 


132 


Total salaries 


147,090 


Total expenses 


58,494 







Table 21. — State Retirement System 





1921 


1922 


No. teachers contributing 

Amt. contributed by teachers (including annuitants) 


16,000 

$172,249.88 

$68,799.40 

354 

394.61 

$32,250.24 

$6,436.43 

$39,128.14 

$756,200.00 


7,286 
$389,268.43 


Amount contributed by state 


$1,389,742.76 


No. annuit^tntfl June 30 


394 


Amount refunded by teachers 




Interest earned , , , ... ... .... 


$44,566.11 


AdTninifftrAtinn ^xpt^Pfles 


$19,639.66 


Cash on hand, June 30 


$217,868.88 


Amount invested June 30 (Par value) 


$2,407,106.00 
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Table ZZ.—Financial Summary 1920-21 
Reported by County Superintendents 



DISBURSEMENTS 



Rural 
Schoob 



Sicte Graded 
Schools 



^ 



Free High 
Schools and 
Ckvdes below 
High Schools 



Union Free 
High Schoob 



Total for all 
Schoob 



Services of dbtrict clerk, 
treasurer and director. . . . 

Sabries of men teachers (do 
not include amount de- 
ducted for teachers' pen- 
sions) 

Sftbries of women teachers 
(do not include amount 
deducted for teachers' 
penfflons) '. 

Textbooks 

Library books Qnclude only 
books iMtid for out of the 
dbtrict treasury) 

Stationery and supplies used 
ininstructbn 

Janitor service 

Fuel and janitor*supplies. . . 

Repairs 

Insurance 

Transportation of ehUdren. 

Tuition to other districts. . . 

Teachers' peiuion fund 

Lands and buildings 

Equipment 

Loans, payment of 

Interest on loans and school 
ordera , 

Other payments 

Total payments 



$180,639.71 



260,657.02 



5,083.602.29 
123,602.64 



18,909.07 

125,275.09 
164.502.68 
466,418.54 
284,573.07 
48,055.04 
134.134.71 
48.339.55 
50.495.32 
851.429.27 
218.893.66 
1.204,913.82 

75,701.05 
190,859.99 



141,614.24 



192,020.58 



1.691,062.99 
61.644.04 



6,544.08 

77,758.87 
197,560.27 
241,072.80 
137,419.10 

37,550.04 
116,992.00 

13,545.40 

16,618.67 
598,708.01 
142,895.77 
823,355.22 

57,611.09 
149,750.08 



$28,326.80 



754.371.85 



2,357,961.96 
85,577.22 

19,853.78 

119,212.83 

292,973.45 

366,577.73 

158,150.63 

51,363.15 

62,803.48 

7.783.66 

27,023.16 

486,995.40 

149,485.10 

1,357,508.94 

90,132.28 
170,527.74 



$2,872.67 



139,864.74 



186,214.14 
8.514.08 

5,545.19 

17,558.23 

32,231.76 

36,616.88 

11,870.62 

5.750.17 

4,813.01 

306.86 

2.768.85 

128,810.15 

29,813.67 

150.246.36 

14,239.06 
46,891.74 



$253,453.42 



1,346.914.10 



9,318,841.38 
279,337.98 

50,852.12 



805.02 
,268.15 
685.95 
.013.42 
718.40 
743.20 
,976.47 
906.00 
942.83 
,088.20 
024.34 



687 

1.110 

592 

142 

318 

69 

96 

2.065 

541 

3,536 



237,683.48 
558,029.55 



$9,531,002.52 $4,603,723.25 $6,586,629.16 $824,928.17 $21,546,283.10 



Money on hand June 30, 

1920 

State school apportionment 


$1,766,737.11 
1.107,410.15 

1,122.076.51 

5,303,941.87 

68.245.57 

28.984.69 

7.630.23 

6.027.29 

1,952.663.37 

11.223.56 

25,089.59 

131,490.87 


$600,675.99 
317,002.82 

352,683.71 

2,387,352.16 

152,362.61 

40,530.72 

9,268.26 

8,967.21 

1.222,622.43 

46,747.26 

20,824.09 

134,163.38 


$452,286.36 
286,354.91 

289.557.59 
3.542.203.82 

149,411.07 

471,666.90 

31,084.19 

14,420.68 

1.508.079.24 

436.347.57 
25,448.82 

121,729.76 


$60,725.93 


$2,880,425.39 
1,710,767.88 


ervison 

Dbtrict taxes 

Special state aid 


■ 426,818! 14' 

50,090.31 

35,380.28 

3,918.44 

3,984.75 

222,268.12 

126,400.00 

281.70 

19,507.66 


1,764,317.81 

11,660,315.99 

420,109.56 


THiition received 

Rent or sale of text books. . 
Interest on school funds 


576,562.59 

51,901.12 

33,399.93 

4,905,633.16 


Sale of school bonds 

Sale of school property 

Other receipts 


620.718.39 

71.644.20 

406,891.67 






Total receipts 


$11,531,520.81 


$5,293,200.64 


17,328,590.91 


$949,375.33 


$25,102,687.69 






Money on hand June 30, 

1921 ; 

Amount of bilb unpaid .... 
Amount of bonded indebt- 
edness 


2.000.518.29 
122,730.80 

1,122.229.39 


689.477.39 
71.005.94 

1,182,735.47 


720,653.17 
189,528.78 

1,723.818.27 


146,755.74 
24,426.17 

156,603.00 


3,556,404.59 
407,691.69 

4,185.386.13 
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Table 23. — Financial Summary, 1921-22 

DISBURSEMENTS^ 



'aA. 



t 



Rural 
Schools 



St«te Graded 
Schools 



Free High 
Schools and 
Grades below 
High Schools 



Unioh Free 
High Schools 



Total for all 
Schools 



Services of district clerk, 
treasurer and director. . . . 

Salaries <tf men teaches (do 
not inchide amount de- 
ducted for teachers' pen- 



B). 



Salaries of women teachers 
(do not include amount 
deducted for teachers' 
penfflons) 

Textbooks 

library books Qndude only 
books paid for out of the 
district treasury) 

Stationery and supplies used 
in instruction 

Janitor service 

Fuel and janitor supplies. . . 

Repairs 

Insurance 

Transportation of children. 

Tuition to other districts. . . 

Teachers' pencdon fund 

Lands and buildings 

Equipment 

IxMuis, payment of 

Interest on loans and schod 
orders 

Othff payments 



$196,733.87 



855,630.55 



4,970,710.44 
137,893.42 



22,540.18 



$45,687.24 



270,858.42 



1,780,168.52 
67,884.10 



9.894.97 



124, 
159, 
403, 
284, 
42, 
175, 
73, 
48, 
662, 
183, 
1,401, 

96, 
193, 



301.92 
227.24 
003.76 
439.87 
892.51 
310.40 
066.08 
916.19 
563.59 
319.25 
688.77 

449.41 
232.09 



78 
200 
208 
124 

31 
145 

41 

27 

947 

138 

1.048 



169, 



,934.63 
590.60 
.463.70 
,678.18 
.399,55 
,819.46 
,102.98 
,466.68 
,379.72 
,024.39 
,188.71 

,965.89 
064.94 



$29,644.18 



861,457.54 



2.440,045.39 
86.183.28 



17,683.03 

101,650.96 
288,004.61 
318,605.54 
125,496.38 

40.922.58. 

64,933.51 
2,160.24 

44,848.21 

759,814.07 

136,104.19 

1.651,263.49 

128,276.82 
151,320.46 



$3,207.40 



170.625.12 



194.538.74 
8.645.85 



3.680.92 

14,280.83 

32,067.45 

41.041.32 

14.076.47 

4,665.92 

24,770.75 

103.77 

4.495.81 

181.356.30 

27,864.32 

204,683.97 

21,281.80 
54.868.88 



$275,272.69 



1.648,571.63 



9,385,463.09 
800.606:65 



53,799.10 



319 
679 
971 
548 
119 
410 
116 
125 

2.551 
485 

4,305 



,168.34 
,889.90 
,114.32 
,690.90 
,880.56 
,834.12 
,433.07 
.726.89 
,113.68 
,312.15 
,824.94 



315,973.92 
568,486.37 



Totalpayments $9,531,919.54 $5,405,572.68 $7,238,414.48 $1,006,255.62 $23,182,162.32 



RECEIPTS 



Money on hand June 30. 
1921 


$1,930,129.10 
1,111,366.58 

1,184,083.53 

5,539,258.72 

81,279.41 

45,149.88 

8,672.35 

27,864.54 

1,717,482.86 

91,782.63 

19,489.10 

149,289.51 


$739,516.56 
339,246.76 

344,080.43 

2,732,787.19- 

156,309.05 

60,879.26 

9.210.77 

12,363.21 

1,511,638.10 

308.131.28 

27.054.40 

162.770.19 


$711,913.44 
275,881.84 

313,060.89 
3,867,942.69 

178,520.51 

501,167.54 

24,751.19 

29,941.41 

1,567.946.58 

504,606.15 
13,178.19 

100,843.23 


$148,653.94 


$3,630,213.04 


State school apportbnment 


1.726,495.18 


Taxes levied by county sup- 
District taxes 

Special state aid 


'534*,352!64* 

55,548.92 

41,468.88 

2,443.42 

4,782.12 

209,046.03 

148,834.87 

1,125.11 

43,102.91 


1,841.224.86 

12,674.340.64 

471,657.89 


•Tuition received 

Bent or sale of text books.. 
Interest on school funds. . . . 

Sale of school bond^!!!!!!. 

Sale of school property 

Other receipts 


648,665.56 

45,077.73 

74,951.28 

5.006.113.57 

1,053,354.93 

60.846.80 

456,005.84 






Total recdpts 


$11,905,848.21 


$6,403,987.20 


$8,089,753.66 


$1,189,358.24 


$27,588,947.31 






Money on hand June 30. 

1922 

Amouiit of bills unpaid 

Amount of bonded indebt- 
edness 


$2,373,928.67 
115.596.17 

1.361,854.24 


$998,414.52 
fl6,426.04 

1,857,302.88 


$851,339.18 
80,233.71 

2,301,227.52 


$183,102.62 
35,507.11 

546,349.83 


$4,406,784.9 
327.763.0 

6,066,734.47 
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Table 24. — Financial Summary City Reports ^\)^ 







^ 



Disbaraements 



1920-21 



1921-22 



Board of Education and the secretary's office 

School census 

Finance offices and accounts ; 

Operation and maintenance of office buildings 

Officers in control of building and supplies 

Salary of the superintendent of schools 

Salary of clerics 

Expenses of office of superintendent of schools 

Enforcement of compulsory education and truancy laws 

Other expenses of general control 

Total • 

Expenses of Instruction 

Salaries of supervisors of grades or of subjects 

Other expenses of supervision 

Salaries of principals 

Salary of principals' clerks 

Other expenses of principals 

Salaries of men teachers. (Do not include amount withheld for 

pension and retirement fund.) 

Salaries of women teachers. (Do not include amount withheld foi 

pension and retirement fund.) 

Teachers' pension and retirement fund 

Textbooks 

Stationery and supplies used in instruction 

Materials used in manual training and domestic science 

Other expenses of instruction 

Total 

Expenses of Operation of School Plant 

Wages of janitors 

Wages of other employes 

Fuel 

Water, light and power 

Janitor's supplies 

Other expenses of operation of school plant 

Total 

Expenses of Mamtenance of School Plant 

Repair of buildings and upke^ of grounds 

Repair and replacement of equipment 

Insurance 

Other expenses of maintenance of school plant 

Rent 

Total 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

Salaries of librarians and asastants 

Library books 

Other expenses of libraries 

Salaries of physicians and nurses 

Other expenses of promotion of health 

Transportation of pupils 

Payments to other districts 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

Total 

Total Cost 



$82,517.69 


$89,278.42 


9,152.09 


8,699.59 


11,819.56 


8.869.00 


20,508.64 


22,201.68 


16,351.04 


18,130.11 


241,754.11 


243,950.55 


57,614.30 


58.004.51 


24,218.54 


22,875.05 


46,450.21 


46,662.34 


25,696.60 


17,055.24 


$535,082.78 


$535,726.49 


$229,502.93 


$226,288.59 


14.842.76 


4,136.61 


744.914.72 


844,802.97 


66,224.79 


72,653.41 


19,792.19 


8,556.58 


1,284,140.25 


1,833,064.47 


7,850,219.74 


8,600,976.63 


85,677.34 


197,645.25 


191,070.31 


188,578.49 


302.807.10 


327,041.35 


186.075.01 


244,032.76 


223,350.66 


68,844.48 


$11,198,617.80 


$12,656,621.58 


$863,532.06 


$883,531.92 


10,686.98 


18,647.51 


783.289.94 


598,277.71 


213.291.68 


248,335.41 


86,923.22 


91,077.36 


39,909.50 


33.176.87 


$1,997,632.38 


$1,873,046.78 


$483,278.52 


$519,986.86 


191,128.00 


171,417.25 


56.387.48 


64.809.08 


22,140.24 


45,550.02 


16.875.25 


20,674.80 


$768,809.49 


$812,438.01 


$30,451.88 


$40,378.12 


37,315.88 


48,803.24 


3,493.40 


4,333.37 


49.410.25 


54.030.06 


19.968.51 


19,218.39 


10,005.70 


18,011.77 


2.907.29 


4,079.58 


95,973.96 


128,036.61 


$249,526.87 


$316,891.14 


$14,719,669.32 


$16,194,724.00 
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Table 24. — Financial Summary City Reports — Continued. 



Disbursements 



1920-21 



1921-22 



Outlays 

Laiid 

New buildings 

Alteration of old buildings 

Equipment of new buildings and grounds 

Equipment of old buildings, ezchisive of replacements 

Redemption of bonds , 

RfHlemption of short-term loans 

Payments of warrants and orders of preceding years 

Payments of sinking funds 

Payments of interest : 

Miscellaneous payments including payments to trust funds, text- 
books to be sold to pupils, etc 

Total 

Total expenses and outlays 

Amount of bonded indebtedness 

Amount of general indebtedness 

Amount of bills unpaid 



$174,192.80 
2.648,785.06 
153,790.10 
136,689.04 
93.039.83 
212,837.44 
1,453,035.79 
36,958.66 
41.970.22 
149,752.40 

60,343.68 



$213,124.88 
3,177,653.51 
246.883.86 
224,438.89 
96,831.22 
299,421.02 
1,315.268.78 
50,098.87 
41.641.05 
182.843.66 

91,845.27 



$6,061,395.02 



$6,039,061.27 



$19,811,064.34 



$22,133,776.27 



$7,640,208.31 

267,125.20 

66,427.60 



$13,161,404.07 
263,661.39 
373,046.98 



Receipts 


• 
1920-21 


1921-22 


Balance on hand of preceding year 


$4,636,128.93 


$6,539,707.46 


Revenue Receipts 

Stat« fund apportionment 


$1,343,365.27 

1,311,569.66 

13,774,667.43 

121,684.15 

16,291.04 

15.609.43 

. 7.694.01 

107,448.89 

14,481.64 

10.690.11 

403,218.48 

26,510.60 

115,029.18 

24,586.44 

131,750.30 




$1,321,486.33 


Taxes levied by county supervisors 


1,466,023.96 


City school taxes 


13,501,926.06 


Free high school aid 


39,244.06 


8tf^te aid for manual training. . . 


14.485.25 


State aid for domestic science 


13,472.74 


State aid for agriculture 


18,296.37 


State aid for deaf and blmd 


61,678.06 


State aid for Commercial Course 


13,665.01 


State aid for Teachers* Training Course 


11,613.09 


Tuition received: Grades, High school 


460,716.28 


Other fees from patrons 


7,122.63 


Rent or sale of textbooks 


117,232.62 


Interest on school funds i 


35,613.08 


All other revenue 


192,769.82 






Total 


$17,424,186.50 


$17,274,043.34 






Loans 


$1,601,071.71 
1,703,373.91 
42,041.53 
42,414.12 
74,156.80 
24,753.60 
205.539.91 


$1,296,751.40 


Sale of bonds 


4,662,006.82 


Warrants issued and unpaid 


19,293.34 


Sales of r^al property and proceeds from insurance adjustments 

Sales of equipment and supplies 


14,855.92 
61,143.90 


Refund of payments 


11,256.00 




640,293.75 






Total 


$3,593,351.46 


$6,595,601.13 






Grand Total 


$25,653,666.89 


$30,409,351.92 






Less total expenses and outlays 


$19,811,064.34 
6,842.601.65 


$22,133,776.27 


Balance on hand 


8,275,576.66 
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Table 25. — Classes for Handicapped Children in Public Schools 



1920-21 



1021-22 



Enrollment 

Defective vinon 

Defective hearing . . 

Defective speech... 

Defective mentality 

Teachers 

Salariee 

Approved 
Appropriation 



373 



892 


892 


«50 


687 


76 


103 


157.166 


180.246 


133.510 


145.215 


78.190 


123,510 



Expenditures are included in financial tables. 



Classes are maintained at: 



Antigo 


Fond dn Lac 


Appleton 


Green Bay 


AsUand 


Hurley 


Baraboo 


. Janesville 


Black River Falls 


Kaukauna 


Cudahy 


Kenosha 


DePere 


Lacrosse 


Eau Claire 


Madison 



Marinette 


IticeLake 


Marshfiekl 




Mayville 
Milwaukee 


Stevens Point 
Superior 


New London 


Waukedia 


Oconto 


Wausan 


Oshkosh 


WestAllis 


Racine 
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Table fob Chapter XIII — Resume of Enrollment in Special Courses for 

1920-21 to 1921-22 







Home Economics 


Manual Arts 


Commercial 




1921 


1922 


1921 


1922 


1921 


1922 


1921 


1922 


12th grade 


302 
456 
870 
988 

7 


403 
628 
928 
1,213 
24 


551 

843 

3,711 

6.074 

106 


604 

819 

3.870 

6.177 

174 


354 

650 

2.549 

4,094 

13 


567 

1.023 

3.170 

5.137 

33 


4,565 
6,640 
6,432 
5,253 
438 


5,458 


nth grade 


8.388 


lOth grade 

»th grade 


7.653 
6.739 


TlnRhuB^HiArl , 


404 






Total in High School.... 


2.683 


3.199 


11.285 


11,644 


7,660 


9.830 


23.328 


28.542 


8th grade 


667 
544 


626 
568 


4.179 
4.039 


4,556 

4.284 


3,172 
3.136 


41 
43 


20 
15 


105 


7th grade 


114 






Total in grades 


1.201 


1,194 


8,218 


8,840 


6.308 


84 


35 


219 






Grand Total 


3,884 


4.393 


19,503 


20,484 


13.968 


9,914 


23,363 


28.761 







Table foe Chapter XIII- 



-Salaries of Special Teachers (Exclusive of 
Milwaukee) 



Dollars 


Agriculture 


Home Economics 


Manual Arts 


Commercial 


1921 


1922 


1921 


1922 


1921 


1922 


1921 


1922 


803 








1 

3' 

15 

60 

71 

65 

40 

29 

13 

6 

6 

5 


2 

23 
33 
30 
26 
11 
25 
4 
2 
6 
4 
3 


4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

10 

19 

32 

45 

30 

27 

7 

10 

13 

4 

3 

1 


4" 

6 

7 

17 

50 

37 

45 

46 

18 

16 

9 

3 

6 

4 

1 

2 

4 


3 


900 






8 

14 

38 

70 

62 

49 

23 

16 

17 

7 

2 

2 

1 


2 


1,000 




.. 

4 

1 

6 

6 

5 

4 

2 

7 

4 
14 

4 
11 

2 

5 

2 


3 


1.100 


6 


1,200 


13 


1.300 


64 


1,400 


37 


1.600 




52 


1,600 


49 


1,700 


23 


1,800 


28 


1,900 


9 


2.000 


8 


2.100 


6 


2.200 


1 


2,800 






2 


2,400 






3 


2.500 






3 


2.600 








2,700 » 






11 

1 






2,900 






1 


1 


1 


2,900 




1 
1 








3,000 










1 




1 


3,000 












3,200 




1 




























Total 


73 


81 


309 


313 


200 


220 


272 


' 304 






Mean Salary 


*|2.050 


*S2.204 


11,344 


11.412 


$1,777 


$1,871 


$1,535 


$1,565 







*A number of these men also act as principals; thus the higher means. 
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Table 28. — Summary Financial Reports'—Elementary and Secondary 

Schools 



Total. 



1920-1921 



Control 

Instruction 

Operation 

Muntenanoe 

Miscellaneous 

Cmital outlay 

Debt service 

Co. supt. salary 

Go. supt. expense. . . 

Supt. Toh 

Supt Toh ezpeuM 



Total. 



1921-1922 



Control .^^. 

■{ttstniction. . . i^. . . 

Operation 

Maintenance 

Miscellaneous 

lACaoital outlay 

^Debt seryice 

kCo. supt. salary.... 
MCo.sirot. expense... 

^BuptTch 

^xSupt Teh. c 



Allstate 



$41,783,932.37 



$788, 

22.483, 

3.795, 

1.503, 

786, 

6,331, 

5.668, 

118, 

104 

143 

59 



536.20 
516.37 
586.48 
541.31 
003.66 
901.09 
262.33 
540.00 
249.09 
915.61 
,880.23 



$45,773,450.88 



$810,999.18 

24.436,158.18 

3,624,051.00 

1,481,009.47 

897 957 iSi 



4,203,606.54 
5.962.155.79 
147,000.00 
104.929.80 
147.089.58 
58.493.91 



Per 

Cent 



100 



1.89 

53.81 

9.08 

3.60 

1.89 

15.15 

13.57 

.28 

.25 

.34 

.14 



100 



1.77 

53.39 

7.70 

3.23 

.1.96 

17.92 

13.02 

.32 

.23 

.32 

.13 



County 



$21,972,868.03 



$253, 

11,284, 

1.797, 

734, 

536, 

3,165, 

3,773, 

118, 

104, 

143, 

59, 



453.42 
898.57 
954.10 
731.82 
476.79 
060.58 
707.82 
540.00 
249.09 
915.61 
880.23 



$23,639,675.61 



$275,272.60 

11.779,586.60 

1.651.004.22 

668.571.46 

581,066.29 

3.920.886.12 

4.305.824.94 

147.4X)0.00 

104.929.80 

147.089.58 

58,403.91 



City 



$19,811,064.34 



$585,082.78 
11.198.617.80 
1.997.632.88 
768,809.49 
249.526.87 
3.166,840.51 
1,894.554.51 



$22,133,775.27 



$535,726.49 

12.656.621.58 

1,873.046.78 

812.438.01 

316.891.14 

4,282.720.42 




Table 29. — Expenditure Per 



flfioys ¥J 'S! " 





All State 


County 


City 




1920-21 


1921-22 


1920-21 


1921-22 


1920-21 


1921-22 


Total 


$41,783,932 


$45,773,451 


$21,972,868 


$23,639,676 


$19,811,064 


$22,133,775 






At. daily attend 

On basis of average 

daily attendance. . . . 

Enrollment 


399.382 

$104.62 
481.771 

$86.73 


423,010 

$108.21 
498,39$ 

$91.84 


225,306 

$97.52 
276.818 

$79.38 


237,379 

$99.59 
283,889 

S83.27 


174,076 

$113.81 
204,953 

$96.66 


185.631 

$119.23 
214.509 


On basis of enroll- 
ment 


$103.18 








School Cost 


$29,783,769 

$73.51 
60.94 

$56.30 
46.67 


Per Pi 
$31,607,689 

$76.64 

62.50 

Per Pupil 

$57.77 
49.03 


ipil Cost* 
$15,034,100 

$64.83 
52.77 
Instruction C 

$50.09 
40.77 


$15,412,965 

$63.00 
52.68 

est 

$49.62 
41.49 


$14,749,669 

$84.73 
71.97 

$64.33 
54.64 


$16,194,724 


On basis of average 

duly attendance.... 

On basis enrollment.. . 


$87.24 
75.50 

$68.18 
59.00 



School Cost— See Preface page ,174. 
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Table 30. — Expenditures of Schools Supervised hy Department of 
Public Instruction 





1920-21 


1921-22 


ToUl 


642.263.234.00 

41,783,932.00 

331.^3.00 

148,009.00 


S46 249 457 00 




45 773.451 00 


County Bchoob of Agriculture and IXomestic Economy 


362,497.00 
113.509.00 







Table 31. — University of Wisconsin — Summary of financial Report — 
Receipts and Disbursements, Including Revbtving Funds 



Receipts 


rf 

li)20-21 


1921-22 


Total 


^.682.115.17 
1.144,246.38 
37.294.13 
231.936.13 
37.561.03 
689.532.76 
2.541,544.74 


$5,680,219 92 


Students 


1.256,972.62 


Interest 


32,557.01 


Fedeni Chxrernment . ... 


237,855.99 


Gifts 


203,407.03 


Various sources 


765.451.59 


fl^te of Wim?onffin . . , 


3,183,975.68 








1920-21 


1921-22 


Total . . 


$5,200,975.83 
2.659.246.83 
462.709.36 
738,580.39 
697.170.50 
579,164.67 
64.104.08 


$5 310 159 16 


Instructbn and administration * . . . 


2.853.023.68 


Wans .. 


465 373 83 


Mamtenance 


692.505.56 
844,807.47 




394.019.46 


H*fyinrfi . . ..... 


60,429.16 







Tablq 32. — Ea>penditures for Pu;blic Education 





1920-21 


1921-22 


JSduoation under supervision of Department of Public Instruction 

Depaitment of Public Instruction 


$42,263,234 

117,700 

5,200.976 

1.501.039 

218,940 

22,116 

1.782,860 

23.383 

1.865 

5.400 

2.212 

6.436 


$46,249,457 
107.439 




5.310.169 


Bute Normals 


1,720.461 


Stoat Institute 


268.941 


M*Brwirb'>Ai ,,, 


31.801 




2,133.949 


Bond ol Education 


25.212 


fity^ qI ^&mii^rff 


1.792 


County Institute fVijid 


5.400 


Stote Teachm' Association 


2.384 
19.640 






Total 


$51,146,161 


$56,054,095 
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Table 33. — Taxes* and 



Location 


Assessed 

value 
of all 


Ratio 

of 

assessed 

to true 

value 


School tax 


General 
property 
tax rate 


School 
tax 
rate 


Antiflo ...... ^ . 


$. 8.620.121 

26,068.389 

11,946.870 

1.171,990 

6,683,636 

8.969,320 
24,944,008 
4,986.670 
2.133.614 
4.806,336 

8,611,413 
4.686.803 
3.407.223 
8.441.872 
4.874,089 

22.456,091 
4.746.130 
2.934.636 
2,667.498 

26,921,170 

6.319.498 

44.300.327 

940.794 

2.910.836 

2,263,493 

29.699,696 
4.276.330 
8.302.075 
64.938.400 
41,866.067 

3.664,298 
4.828.462 
2.616.768 
82.276.420 
24,123,686 

11,608,037 
10.106.070 
4.746.212 
2.176.707 
8.681.566 

6.290.228 
7.216.124 
681.198.160 
3.690.737 
7.938.940 

10.472.413 
4.137.578 
4,696.072 
3.813.171 
■ . 708.850 

44,290,126 
3,303,181 
1,266,601 
1,481.379 
6.327.274 

4.208.876 
6.339.177 
3.398.613 
80.383.079 
4,816.347 


103.06 
87.91 

110.20 
88.22 
90.61 

86.28 
84.63 
96.22 
99.98 
83.02 

84.12 
81.91 
84.04 
69.69 
94.43 

84.02 
9^.38 
93.19 
80.32 
97.76 

96.90 
99.40 
89.94 
100.86 
82.46 

93.87 
99.36 

112.46 
83.32 

104.10 

91.60 

101.42 

^98.66 

94.04 
. 99.36 

89.26 
108.83 
86.62 
93.62 
91.08 

91.96 
96.22 
92.48 
89.73 
104.47 

99.14 
90.82 
r 96.18 
102.06 
84.31 

96.80^ 
92.86 
90.26 
104.48 
90.80 

80.62 
80.25 
96.36 
81.16 
105.26 


S122, 887.04 

308.299.84 

168.132.78 

35.069.40 

62,726.06 

74.342.96 
380.721.60 
43.716.99 
23,313.04 - 
33.920.00 

116.621.00 
50.783.68 
32.130.16 

105.671.20 
56,846.32 

298,433.35 
56.300.86 
31.889.92 
50.228.71 

341.049.26 

72.233.11 
363.690.57 
13.943.79 
39.082.77 
64,838.23 

230.063.34 

31.892.32 

66,116.98 

649,080.11 

328,536.73 

68.932.04 
40.042.66 
29,296.96 
916,370.07 
208,476.41 

143.832.56 
117.069.21 
33,118.39 
36,716.86 
79.162.36 

79.110.80 
86.000.00 
6.033.048.17 
32,779.63 
94,931.78 

89,628.44 
11,272.12 
49,811.88 
,64.540.96 
13,600.84 

. 36.044.43 
67.336.91 
16.730.43 
27.636.00 
62.108.13 

33,108.31 
600,271.10 

36.889.36 
758,961.57 

65,894.02 


.0375 
.0330 
.0360 ' 
.0629 
.0227 

.0216 
.0290 
.0241 
.0278 
.0194 

.0300 
.0275 
.0286 
.0277 
.0324 

.0329 
.0260 
.0300 
.0299 
.0331 

.0387 
.0261 
.a360 
.0243 
.0361 

.0269 
.0266 
.0202 
.0310 
.0260 

.0406 
.0230 
.0288 
.0236 
.0262 

.0400 
.0343 
.0219 
.0361 
.0300 

.0279 
.0352 
.0292 
.0250 
.0240 

.0270 
.0326 
.0277 
.0400 
.0360 

.0270 
.0370 
.0320 
.0430 
.0268 

.0321 
.0326 
.0286 
.0264 
.0249 


.0142 


Appfeton 


.0118 


aSSSS ; : : 


.0132 


Augusta 


.0299 


Baraboo 


.0095 


Beaver Dam 


.0082 


BekAt 


.0152 


Berlin 


.0087 


Brodhead 


.0109 


Burlington 


.0070 


Chippewa Falla 


.0134 


Clintonville 


.0108 


nnliiTnt>U8 


.0094 


Cudahy 


.0126 


DePere 


.0116 


Eau Claire 


.om 

.0118 


Edgerton 


raichATn 


.0108 


Eyiuv9rill« 


.0189 


Fond du Lac 


.0126 


Ft Atkinson 


.0114 


Green Bay 


.0082 


♦♦Hayward 


.0148 


Horieon.... 


.0134 


Hudson 


.0242 


Janesville 


.0077 


Jdfferson 


.0074 


^wikmina , . 


.0079 


K^PAffha . . 


.0118 


La Crosse 


.0078 


TjiHyfffnith . 


.0160 


Lake Geneva 


.0082 


Lake Mills 


.0111 


Madison 


.0111 


Manitowoc .... 


.0086 


Marinette 


.0123 


VTiu^fiplrl 


.0116 


Mayville 


.0069 


Mellen 


.0164 


Mt^^U^tL ,, 


.0091 


Menomonie 


.0126 


Merrill 


.0119 


Milwaukee 


.0088 


Mineral Point 


.0088 


Monroe 


.0119 


Neenah 


.0086 


New London 


.0027 




.0106 


Oconto 

Onalaska 

Oshkoeh 


.0143 
.0191 

.0081 


Park Falls 


,0173 


Peshtigo 


.0132 


Phillips 


.0185 


PlatteviUe 


.0116 


Plymouth 


.0078 


Portage 


.0093 


Prairie dttChien 


.0105 


Rw^n« 


.0094 


Reedsburg 


.0186 
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School Costs, 1921-22 



School cost 




Pupil ooet 


* • 




Pupil ooet 




Item 45s 


Papilcost 


aooordingto 


Instruction 


Pupil cost 


according to 


Percent 


City 


aocoTdingto 


average 


COflt 


according to 


average 


instruction 


Report 


enrollment 


daUy 


Item 23 Report 


enrollment 


daily 


to cost 


1921-22 




attendance 






attendance 




$124,391.68 


$63.30 


$78.23 


$ 92.416.81 


$17.03 


$58.12 


74.3 


279,402.64 ' 


78.43 


02.05 


210,752.59 


59.18 


66.47 


75.4 


154,483.32 


71.88 


86.20 


119.998.15 


55.84 


66.96 


77.7 


34,817.66 


80.78 


89.74 


24.738.38 


57.40 


63.76 


71.0 


81,531.66 


70.59 


80.72 


61,575.88 


63.31 


60.97 


75.5 


81,283.80 


57.63 


68.77 


58,411.88 


41.34 


49.42 


71.8 


324,997.81 


64.78 


78.90 


237,304.26 


47.30 


57.61 


73.0 


50,009.50 


68.22 


65.89 


39,516.43 


46.00 


52.06 


79.0 


27,205.37 


68.35 


80.02 


21.234.32 


53.35 


62.45 


78.0 


55,248.49 


73.96 


83.96 


42.651.97 


57.10 


64.82 


77.2 


118.210.41 


76.22 


84.02 


90,951.75 


58.64 


64.64 


76.9 


39,693.10 


61.25 


77.07 


29,941.98 


46.21 


68 14 


75.4 


36.779.97 


68.49 


78.93 


27,105.84 


50.48 


68.17 


73.7 


84,310.81 


65.40 


82.01 


58,344.41 


46.26 


56.75 


69.1 


31,396.30 


97.81 


115.42 


23.334.74 


72.69 


85.90 


75.9 


298.455.71 


74.73 


89.63 


227,782.94 


67.03 


68.40 


76.3 


66,349.20 


82.32 


92.41 


53,563.39 


66.45 


74.60 


80.7 


35,705.27 


68.66 


78.99 


26,524.48 


51.01 


68.68 


74.3 


42.062.03 


67.41 


78.04 


29.972.56 


48.03 


65.61 


71.2 


319.270.54 


69.27 


78.37 


259,903.94 


56.39 


63.79 


81.4 


82,308.07 


76.64 


85.56 


59,819.24 


55.70 


62.18 


72.7 


353,693.07 


69.35 


79.50 


273.726.81 


53.67 


61.52 


77.4 


11.764.02 


37.95 


43.41 


8.189.25 


26.41 


30.22 


30.2 


27,554.15 


50.28 


66.93 


17,434.82 


31.81 


36.02 


73.3 


46.751.37 


64.57 


75.65 


34,739.77 


47.98 


56.21 


74.3 


220.945.33 


70.57 


90.22 


1.56,085.31 


49.86 


63.73 


70.6 


39.706.83 


122.55 


143.86 


28,238.56 


87.15 


102.31 


71.1 


70,150.37 


86.07 


99.08 


50,090.15 


61.46 


70.76 


71.4 


5S4.407.57 


77.50 


88.01 


465,992.34 


60.20 


70.18 


79.7 


365.695.70 


67.93 


78.83 


284.689.84 


52.89 


61.37 


77.8 


56.234.41 


55.02 


65.85 


40,344.76 


39.48 


47.24 


71.7 


71,163.88 


77.52 


96.69 


4.S.4n.06 


52.80 


66.86 


68.1 


39,102.87 


67.07 


77.58 


30,265.18 


51.89 


60.30 


77.4 


583,596.65 


85.15 


95.75 


445.297.52 


64.97 


73.06 


76.3 


210.596.48 


69.23 


79.77 


166.376.49 


64.69 


63.02 


79.0 


164.336.83 


59.35 


67.52 


125.057.35 


45.16 


47.37 


76.0 


108,470.06 


87.12 


101.28 


78,206.26 


62.82 


73.02 


72.1 


39,557.89 


70.26 


82.58 


29,992.69 


53.27 


62.61 


76.8 


40,219.66 


59.06 


74.48 


32,992.94 


48.34 


60.97 


81.9 


73,048.35 


72.90 


88.01 


41.446.04 


41.36 


49.93 


56.7 


83.234.55 


64.17 


73.72 


65,042.22 


42.44 


48.76 


66.1 


95.122.68 


58.79 


71.47 


74,524.93 


46.06 


55.99 


78.3 


5,641,772.46 


81.99 


98.72 


4.554,588.35 


67.38 


81.13 


82.2 


40.513.83 


74.34 


86.57 


31.243.50 


67.33 


66.76 


77.1 


81.405.76 


63.90 


74.82 


65.305.67 


61.26 


' 60.02 


80.2 


95,323.50 


68.78 


80.92 


66.039.80 


47.65 


66.06 


69.3 


53^460.88 


69.61 


76.92 


40,894.79 


63.19 


68.84 


76.6 


66,105.95 


84.00 


97.93 


48,272.71 


61.34 


71.51 


78.0 


67.472.42 


66.87 


77.82 


46,748.71 


46.33 


63.92 


69.8 


16.238.12 


69.39 


77.32 


11.440.61 


48.89 


54.48 


70.0 


414.066.02 


59.74 


92.12 


331,833.96 


46.27 


73.82 


80.1 


45.696.16 


48.25 


60.71 


32,158.22 


34.02 


42.82 


70.8 


23.601.79 


62.77 


69.83 


17,924.54 


47.67 


53.03 


77.1 


32,414.25 


60.81 


60.14 


27,116.64 


42.50 


50.31 


83.6 


68.667.73 


61.77 


69.94 


38.397.03 


40.42 


45.76 


66.4 


48.864.86 


73.26 


82.68 


38,687.33 


58.00 


66.46 


79.2 


•,970.95 


60.75 


69.99 


5,690.89 


48.14 


66.46 


79.2 


ai. 632.16 


62.62 


73.93 


28,303.06 


49.75 


68.73 


79.4 


7S7;a08.36 


74.56 


88.08 


667.923.29 


69.87 


70.72 


80.3 


l«.S38.35 


76.43 


05.58 


36.123.16 


49.89 


62.89 


66.8 
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Table 33. — Taxes* and School 



Loeation 


Assessed 
value 
of all 

progjty 


Ratio 

of 
assessed 

to true 
value 


School tax 


General 
property 
tax rate 


School 
tox 
rate 


Rhinelander 


7.909.727 
4,260.583 
5,213,756 
5.431,767 
2,547.540 

3,890.340 
34,446,789 
7.534,915 
1.781.416 
9.435.867 

6.070.022 
8.709.0^ 
43.783.878 
2.861,915 
9.256,^10 

3,534.439 
2.353,703 
12,787,085 
12.982,770 
2.803 483 

3.771,468 
18.679.615 

9.578,000 
29,781.637 

4.040.260 

9.611,715 


83.86 
76.48 
•0.55 
89.42 
79,« 

82.06 
87.96 
81.49 
78.35 
99.00 

82.86 
88.94 
72.91 
103.16 
109.62 

S6.24 

89.37 
94.83 
90.16 
88.76 

93.13 
77.74 
86.28 
78.58 
90.93 

94.90 


91.130.48 
67.179.98 
59.247.74 
58.956.79- 
34.293.25 

57.670.69 
279.068.47 
84.191.26 
31.100.00 
120.000.00 

95,094.47 
49.422.43 

526.919.26 
43.127.00 

225.827.03 

46.033.49 
47.643.23 
80.377.32 
129.682.28 
34. 417^50 

233.996.11 
239.665.68 
121.357.18 
261.754.54 
35.507.05 

106.747.43 


.0341 
.0371 
.0318 
.0288 
.0241 

.0350 
.0293 
.0250 
.0350 
.0300 

.0327 
.0382 
.0269 
.0350 
.0336 

.0473 
.0414 
.0223 
.0332 
.0330 

.0400 
.0300 
.0346 
.0281 

.0360 


.0115 


Rice Lake 


.0157 


RichUmd Center 


.0113 


Ripon 


.0108 


River Falls 


.0134 


Shawano 


.0170 


8hi>bn3rEnn 


.0081 


South Milwaukee 


.0111 


StanW , 


.0174 


Stevens Point 


.0128 


Stoughton 


.0156 


Sturgeon Bay 


.0133 


Superior 


.0120 


Tomahawk 


.0150 


Two Riven 


.0243 


Viroqua 


.013(1 


Washburn 


.0020 


Watertown 


.0062 


Waukesha 


.0106 


Waupaca 


.0122 


Waupun 

Wausau 


.0062 
.0128 


Wauwatusa 


.0126 


WestAllis 


.0087 


Whitewater 


.0087 


WidcnnqiTi R^pdn ..,.-.-- 


.0111 







* 'Tax figures obtained from Wisconsin Tax Commission. 
••Elementary Only— Hay ward. 
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Co8t8y 1921-22— Continued. 



Sefaooloost 




Pupil COBt 






Pupil ooet 




Item 46a 


Pupil cost 


according ro 


Instruction 


Pupil CC6t 


according to 


Percent 


City 


according to 


average 


ooet 


according to 


average 


instruction 


Report 


enroUment 


daUy 


Item 23 Report 


enrollment 


daily 


tocoet 


1921-22 




attendance 






attendance 




100,748.63 


66.51 


61.96 


77,010.17 


42.43 


47.36 


76.4 


72,443.18 


68.86 


92.17 


56.196.91 


52.47 


70.22 


76.2 


64.131.23 


69.94 


76.44 


50.083.21 


46.81 


69.69 


78.1 


62.337.30 


66.74 


74.66 


46,489.62 


49.77 


55.68 


74.5 


89.267.96 


99.64 


116.84 


25.846.66 


66.60 


76.92 


65.8 


66,822.49 


72.86 


83.b6 


43.118.53 


65.28 


63.41 


76.9 


334,121.84 


62.71 


76.41 


277,108.73 


62.01 


63.36 


82.9 


89.166.20 


64.67 


71.62. 


60,263.00 


43.63 


48.40 


67.6 


39.626.76 


66.73 


63.90 


28.864.26 


40.68 


45.80 


72.8 


120.237.70 


61.28 


69.64 


88.896.36 


46.31 


51.41 


73.9 


95,493.84 


70.68 


78.92 


70.475.26 


62.16 


68.24 


73.8 


66,460.68 


46.37 


63.86 


42.883.69 


34.47 


48.81 


76.9 


524.966.80 


67.31 


78.22 


422.753.83 


64.21 


62.99 


80.6 


42,803.90 


68.88 


67.30 


30.651.91 


42.16 


48.19 


71.6 


81.719.75 


81.66 


97.17 


00,948.37 


60.83 


72.47 


74.6 


66,406.33 


66.67 


78.45 


42.448.15 


60.17 


59.04 


75.2 


68,422.93 


77.31 


86.63 


65.269.91 


62.44 


09.96 


80.8 


80,076.68 


64.11 


74.84 


61.703.58 


49.40 


67.67 


77.0 


163,437.61 


68.66 


81.27 


125.054.30 


62.46 


62.18 


76.6 


42,672.87 


48.66 


68.06 


32,966.66 


37.68 


44.84 


77.2 


63.049.44 


74.09 


86.78 


46,841.74 


88.73 


59.92 


72.7 


231,449.14 


66.60 


66.99 


173,838.92 


42.60 


49.56 


75.1 


114,626.82 


78.36 


96.62 


82,778.20 


66.58 


68.98 


72.2 


313,733.07 


89.48 


112.01 


221,690.07 


63.20 


79.11 


70.6 


39,244.37 


80.68 


92.56 


29,324.74 


60.21 


64.44 


74.7 


117.051.00 


69.14 


82.02 


76.764.23 


45.34 


53.79 


66.6 
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39.80 
62.76 
34.28 
48.46 
6C.34 




54.04 
53.79 
49.91 
46.25 
40.64 


37.80 
43.78 
46.n 
60.73 
44.43 


50.07 
54.98 
52.50 
39.24 
49.55 


38.10 
45.96 
44.61 
49.48 
62.88 


44.76 
57.96 
48.53 
60.64 
38.75 




32.88 
40.28 
27.72 
37.98 
40.77 


35.83 
37.78 
29.67 
47.14 
33.47 


43.56 
43.47 
37.30 
38.42 
27.98 


80.77 
39.88 
33.22 
45.35 
38.45 


40.07 
44.22 
89.10 
29.62 
41.56 


31.29 
37.68 
33.68 
39.76 
51.51 


34.36 
45.81 
38.82 
40.77 
35.52 


$36 
5S5 


84,306 
175.386 
280,875 
210.389 

93.112 


289.523 
237.666 
174.001 
87.021 
168.817 


111.178 
67.082 
149.440 
269.865 
135.547 


109.924 
125,960 
114.108 
204.409 
. 128.892 


204.833 
206.963 
76.857 
193.359 
190.186 


156.473 
187,892 
209,425 
59,676 
229.261 


113.248 
167,674 
194,192 
189.899 
145.916 




2Spg 

M*eooO*V»^ 


6.367 
5.563 
4.565 
1,373 
3,875 


cq'i^ieqicrco Mc^'coco'cq 


4.091 
3,764 
1.445 
4.927 
3.878 


4.107 
4,088 
4.694 
1.206 
3.675 


2.530 
2.893 
4.001 
3.750 
3.766 
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§ss§i ili§3 isiii 

c-Vo«ei «•-.--.-«» «^-V.CV 


3,572 
3.158 
4.838 
4,507 
3.838 


5.112 
4,680 
1,940 
6,527 
4,576 


6.000 
4.986 
0.218 
1.601 
4.451 


iiiii 
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60.66 
91.88 
46.22 
76.51 
69.60 


70.81 
66.13 
56.62 
113.71 
58.99 


73.78 
70.67 
66.23 
67.98 
55.06 


59.41 
61.00 
61.80 
83.04 
70.66 


71.25 
70.37 
91.81 
53.29 
65.81 


58.65 
60.09 
50.31 
99.59 
86.39 


65.00 
76.05 
07.98 
69.66 
50.46 
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SS 
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57.02 
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42.51 
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Table 36. — Counties^ 









Expenditures 






1920-21 


Rural 


State Graded 


High 

Schools 

and grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


Total 


Totals 


$9,531,002.52 


$4,603,723.25 


$6,607,937.74 


$803,619.59 


$21,546,283.10 






Adams . ' 


$70,159.52 

94.878.15 

271,402.08 

68.430.52 

155.290.23 

90.958.42 
83.042.36 
76,728.30 
193,230.97 
246,798.12 

149.345.46 
100,206.04 
220,668.85 
146,830.41 
223,324.44 

72,433.31 
174.28^.82 
158,875.07 
104,403.13 

53.700.56 

207.268.99 
57.658.41 
234,161.78 
177.611.15 
66.984.04 

139,895.84 
16.664.74 
117.247.23 
108.800.88 
100.994.11 

79.006.29 
74,807.27 
83,609.69 
150.033.48 
105.867.18 

119.901.58 
219.521.00 
334.249.46 
147,638.20 
57,270.99 

72.822.35 
127.970.17 
159.140.07 

59,123.95 
217,879.75 

68,302.01 
42,529.92 
128,525.75 
166,648.22 
162.229.53 

123.966.58 
90,774.31 
145.920.45 
204.390.99 
140.761.01 

136.425.70 
183,584.45 
90.048.26 
182.870.06 
115^84.09 


$ 16.734.36 
85,568.96 
54,551.59 
145.946.78 
181.579.46 

10.647.11 
70,296.37 
9,288.28 
42,768.04 
70,068.32 

28,002.05 
33,773.78 
69,659.88 
70,609.84 
38,419.13 

70,617.33 
88,056.62 
31,741.68 
3,945.70 
13,552.47 

20,904.00 
48,915.91 
53,981.67 
5,907.36 
12,688.49 

26.571.39 
48,318.10 
31,872.93 
41,282.73 
13.194.24 

35.131.48 
25,663.35 
16.255.53 
27,798.73 
107,784.56 

43,563.09 
28.554.73 
67.095.37 
63,673.47 
23,262.83 

563,620.29 
25,956.422 
89,798.41 
90.288.67 
53.024.19 

18.275.39 
25,459.84 
17.767.00 
137,892.64 
40,454.23 

113,194.49 
120,331.96 
44,423.13 
44.380.01 
74.311.49 

115.289.92 
67.624.12 
117.572.64 
152.642.36 
127,7M.87 


$ 16,422.25 
21,808.58 

154,876.89 
46.933.28 

144.420.81 

89,460.28 
31,178.70 
128,783.86 
270.858.10 
233,582.03 

204,216.05 
51.760.96 
80.270.16 

121.643.94 
77.261.37 




$103,316.13 


Ashland 




201»745.69 


Barron 


'$'32;623!79' 


480.830.56 


Bayfield 


293,334.37 


Brown 


481.290.50 


Buffalo 


6.395.38 
16.743.15 


197.461.19 


Burnett 


201,259.58 


Calumet 


214.800.44 


Chippewa 




506.857.11 


Clark 


13.995.19 


564,443.66 


ColuTn^U , ^ , t - - T - - - 


381.563.56 


Crawford 


6,564.88 
25.599.68 
54.096.85 


192,295.66 


Dane, First Diet 

Dane, Second Dist 

Dodge. 


396.198.57 
393.081.04 
339,004.94 


Door 


18.587.05 


161.637.69 


Douglas 




262,344.44 


Dtinp ,,.,,... 


105.594.40 
61.845.32 




296.211.15 


Eau Clure 




170,194.15 


Florence 


14,485.38 
8,248.48 


81.738.41 


Fond du Lac 


115,052.52 
165,520.04 
216.461.63 
64.360.76 
76.596.14 

167.713.93 
153.458.31 
86,784:60 
69.482.92 
181,164.30 

46.028.49 

187.357.24 

8,788.65 


351,473.99 


Forest 


272.094.36 


Grant 


52.052.84 
5.350.48 


556.657.92 


Green 


253,229.75 


Green Lake ,,.,,,. 


156,268.67 


Iowa 


8,066.35 
5,910.33 
31,522.56- 


342,247.51 


Iron 


224,351.48 


Jackson 


267,427.22 


Jefferson 


219.566.53 


Jxineaxi t 




295,352.65 


Kenosha 


11,899.01 
33,676.32 
45,701.45 
12,378.02 


126,036.78 


Kewaunee 


198,871.92 


La Croaae 


191,496.16 


Jjafayette 


377,569.47 


Langlade 


222,440.39 


Lincoln . 


9,434.20 


172,988.87 




f7.3i7.38 
117.962.68 
111.902.88 

68.086.82 


325,393.11 


Marathon 


4,823.10 


524,130.61 




323,214.55 


Marquette 


6.446.02 


155,066.66 


\Milwaukee 


636,442.64 


Monroe 


253,761.80 
105,875.52 


6.595.07 
7.237.70 
7.319.64 
12,375.91 


413,283.46 


Oconto 


362,851.70 


Oneida 


156,732.26 


Outagftmie ....... r .,, , 


67.860.60 

96,035.71 
45.358.72 
105.403.09 
214,247.61 
34,137.33 

25,416.57 

"'44'.983!96' ■ 
21.251.85 
30.812.39 

133.272.80 
106.120.43 
24,914.22 
79.438.64 
211.463.97 


351,140.45 


Oicaukee 


182,613.11 


Pepin 


38.979.66 


152,328.14 




251,695.84 


Polk 


32.554.53 


551.343.00 


Portage 


236,821.09 


Price 


35.092.40 
62.104.92 
11,974.03 

52.152.26 


262,677.64 


Racine 

Richland 


236.922.17 
270.419.88 


Rock 


332.127.77 


Rusk 


257.858.92 


St. Croix 


437.140.68 


Sauk 


357,238.00 


Sawyer 




232.535.02 


Shawano 


8.109.S7 


423,060.53 


Sheboygan 


455,116.93 
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Financial Report 







Receipts 






Rttral 


State Graded 


High 

Schools 

and Grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


Total 


$11,531,520.81 


15,293,200.64 


$7,328,690.91 


$949,375.33 


.$25,102,687.69 


1 86.661.11 


1 25.382.99 
91,404.35 
60.113.60 
159.154.66 
186.602.00 

16.719.30 
71,969.26 
10.849.86 
44.430.52 
73.414.68 

30.210.02 
47,648.39 
75,809.82 
79.103.83 
39,619.72 

73,037.23 
99,272.88 
34,909.65 
3,964.16 
18,897.52 

23,446.15 
51,807.84 
67,968.78 
7,966.67 
15.781.10 

28,560.28 
57,848.20 
34,569.66 
43.227.68 
15,463.60 

40,827.06 
27,249.91 
30,214.53 
32,617.16 
126,278.32 

49,067.47 
30.757.67 
71.241.54 
81,746.43 
23,669.11 

722,413.75 
28,532.27 
94.113.99 

155,775.77 
69,975.76 

21,327.15 
25.459.84 
22,061.43 
146,943.67 
43,175.84 

141.424.07 
158.716.57 
52,696.81 
55.166.21 
87,979.65 

122,808.46 
81,381.92 
129.549.76 
163,138.98 
143.734.49 


$ 16,824.10 
21,739.34 

161,928.86 
69,775.33 

145,166.63 

92,178.13 

31,321.08 

140,960.40 

294,675.20 

249,886.88 

226,512.44 
76,618.03 
83,204.61 

136,916.13 
85.503.01 




$128,868.20 


112,457.89 




225,601.08 


337.496.01 




659,538.47 


88.213.85 
171,662.32 


$32,144.95 


349,288.79 
603,430.95 


103.221.40 
97.871.15 
93,409.25 


7,965.46 
90.531.69 


220,084.28 
291,693.17 
246,219.60 


228,273.07 




567,378.79 


305,201.73 
168,801.16 


14,4^1.46 


642,974.75 
425,623.62 


119,269.65 
247,089.68 
175,385.83 
259,789.34 


7.189.60 
25,699.77 
57,960.13 


260,B25.67 
431,703.88 
448,366.07 
384,912.07 


86,908.02 


18,587.05 


178,532.30 


229,129.24 




328,402.12 


196,607.91 


128.769.69 
76.342.64 




360,287.25 


123,911.81 




203,218.61 


86,058.70 


19,640.14 
8.474.20 


124.496.36 


243,273.42 
69,786.44 


122,788.38 
198,202.91 
233,181.71 
77.306.54 
80,038.19 

169.559.14 
176,353.41 
113,747.40 
82,081.86 
200,711.76 


397,982.15 
319,797.19 


269,076.69 
219.451.05 
82.893.72 


63.848.37 
6.546.12 


614,075.65 
310.259.^8 
178,713.01 


156.287.12 
24,167.75 
143,083.76 
123,629.08 


8,859.23 

7,512.35 

32,505.66 


303.266.77 
266.881.71 
323.906.46 
248,938.61 


123,259.11 




339,434.46 


97,011.14 


11,899.01 
51,906.51 
45,948.09 
13,179.04 


149,737.21 


105,449.59 
104,806.74 
171,897.58 
156,871.42 


65,403.82 

49,260.23 

221,959.27 

15,256.47 


250,058.83 
230,229.59 
439,653.06 
298,406.21 


148,078.27 


9,953.00 


207.093.74 


261,522.40 


78,510.34 
118,799.77 
141.105.26 

69,906.87 


370,790.41 


403.455.25 
172,021.46 


5.923.20 


699,419.76 
394.873.15 


63,993.43 
96,954.48 


6,798.97 


164,373.38 
819,368.23 


155,050.85 
194,926.16 
91,327.30 


274,601.68 
141,485.14 


6.219.48 
7,237.70 
8,105.84 
12,375.91 


464.404.28 
437,762.99 
266,208.91 


255.296.39 
79,065.24 


74,166.69 

100,243.48 
106,113.22 
105,403.09 
216,693.77 
34.828.25 

25,610.93 


401,803.72 
200,636.87 


48,585.32 
158,361.96 


41,208.29 


220,366.67 
285,826.48 


194,131.74 
189,409.30 


34,197.97 


591,967.15 
267,413.39 


165.536.74 




332,571.74 


125.338.21 


34,317.86 
41,627.88 
62,109.69 
12,373.19 

62,701.72 


318,372.63 


174,517.71 
261,992.68 
175,967.20 

162,398.09 
217,626.37 


45,797.19 
23.493.36 
30,912.97 

137.600.49 

110.268.96 

27,014.77 

80,824.75 

217,228.49 


314,638.59 
402,750.94 
307.233.01 

475,508.75 
409,277.25 


101.874.33 




268,438.86 


221,004.97 
136,055.35 


8,109.37 


473,078.07 
496.018.33 
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Table 36. — Counties^ Financia 









Expenditures 






1920-21 


Rural 


State Graded 


High 

Schools 

and grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


' Total 


Taylor 


128.443.92 
125,515.37 
143.845.65 
60.570.92 
136.662.36 

114,270.40 
97.310.06 
143.760.21 
238.451.72 
106.990.49 

118,976.48 
143,332.26 


67.449.74 
18.fe.44 
54.358.33 
62.070.97 
31,479.91 

24.777.36 
25.895.10 
100.001.17 
112.926.22 
11,998.98 

18.671.43 
167.444.02 


96,549.64 
176.616.00 
94.137.26 




291.443.20 


Trempealeau 




320,382.80 




'"33',629!66' 


292,341.24 


Vilas 


146.270.89 


Walworth 


179.038.10 

104.684.24 
143.369.18 
87,228.10 
44.197.66 
160.898.47 

62,060.83 
60,833.86 


347,180.36 


Washburn 




243.732.00 


Washington 




266,674.34 


Waukesha 




330,979.48 


Waupaca 


34.216.14 


429,791.74 


Waushara 


268,887.94 


Winnebaco 




199,697.74 


Wood 


12.462.66 


374,072.69 
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} Report — Continued. 













Rural 


State Graded 


High 

Sehools 

and Grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


Total . 


162,074.26 


74.330.69 
19,718.61 
57,492.80 
61,583.42 
39,147.17 

27,622.89 
30.937.18 
112.753.43 
115,765.46 
13,086.43 

19,869.72 
171,815.19 


103.866.62 
186,333.69 
96.938.79 




840.271.57 


152,242.04 




358,294.34 


171,039.88 




827,471.17 


76,303.63 


89,911.32 


177,798.37 


172,071.99 


195,190.90 

105,938.56 
160,472.96 
96.208.28 
69,720.89 
186.363.46 

64.685.13 
59,100.44 


406,410.06 


141,842.77 




275,404.22 


116,115.14 




307.525.28 


175.304.63 




384,266.34 


259,323.85 
120,581.11 


38,981.08 


483,791.28 
320,031.00 


144,931.46 




422,256.32 


177,786,63 


13,555.06 


229.486.31 
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Table 38. — Counties, 





Expenditureb 


1921-22 


Rural 


State Graded 


High 

Schools 

and Grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


Total 


Totals...... 


$9,531,919.54 


$5,405,572.68 


$7,238,414.48 


$1,006,255.62 


$23,182,162.33 


Adams , . ........ 


1 75.651.40 
56.741.88 

227.951.50 
79.037.64 

111.784.62 

93,248.07 
95.511.31 
72,613.78 
162.726.04 
271.460.54 

156.052.19 
156.052.19 
100.987.22 
210.490.50 
158.296.39 
201.087.88 

98.150.53 
109.723.29 
170.246.38 
103,535.84 

44,205.10 

197.649.35 
55,388.37 
241.538.29 
166,550.85 
72,684.69 

139.159.81 
16.339.47 
127,322.31 
114,288.84 
105,604.05 
73,954.83 
129,893.57 
96,250.39 
154,630.64 
127,826.64 

151,519.57 
201,856.67 
307,099.44 
187.110.99 
52,922.64 

74,914.22 
126,508.87 
145,843.68 

86,579.28 
195,839.27 

72,490.41 
40,918.15 
114,725.07 
145,186.38 
151,537.32 

134,788.23 
108.242.41 
128.535.07 
267.504.46 
159.529.30 


$ 40,381.91 
109,158.40 
75,540.78 
141,552.95 
126,326.57 

33,728.57 
79,750.35 
8,445.18 
38,728.50 
62,241.34 

26,165.93 
26,165.93 
32.124.65 
95,432.69 
61,616.08 
34,171.33 

72,369.41 
158,445.07 
31,121.92 
3,345.65 
48.944.80 

24,365.94 
45,874.41 
63.542.97 
30,618.60 
13.335.95 

25.410.67 
32.813.28 
29.493.09 
24.218.12 
10.394.00 
52.072.49 
29.123.09 
27.230.74 
27.917.65 
74,722.00 

38.322.32 
96,940.30 
86,573.54 
328,522.35 
24,111.94- 

841,808.22 
48,039.93 
86,806.37 
96.285.11 
39,397.21 

25,508.09 
11,600.19 
17,816.98 
193,225.33 
34,836.67 

94,248.53 
137,782.22 
35,493.74 
44.874.60 
115,806.18 


$ 25.744.45 


■■$i9,'849!64" 


$141,777.76 


Ashland 


185,749.92 


Barron 


238.899.70 
55.469.28 
122.653.67 

81.676.25 

39.090.21 

148.065.09 

145.009.60 

264,560.80 

194,907.71 
194,907.71 
64,005.31 
81,977.89 
114.756.85 
72,693.01 


542.391.98 


Bayfield 


32,190.37 


308.240.24 


Brown 


360.764.86 


Buffalo 


50.517.48 
89,232.52 


259.170.37 


Burnett 


303.584.39 


n^himH 


229.024.05 


ChiDoewa . . 




346.464.14 


cuA ..::::::::; 


17,983.89 


616.246.57 


Columbia 


377.125.83 


Columbia 




377,125.83 


Crawford 


10.737.22 
27,171.60 
50,007.05 


207.854.40 


Dane. First Diat 

Dane. Second Dist 

Dodge.... 


415.072.68 
384.675.37 
307.952.22 


Door 


17,491.11 


188.011.05 


Douglas 




268.168.36 


Dunn 


158.260.59 
91,194.39 




359.628.89 


Eau Claire .... 




198.075.88 


Florence 


18,076.54 
6.508.64 


111.225.44 


Fond du Lac 


87,779.41 
130,182.48 
242,087.45 
62,934.52 
71.994.05 

162,737.80 

229.211.49 

78.632.42 

75.695.39 

185.447.75 


316.303.34 


Forest 


231.445.26 


Grant 


68,965.78 
8.427.56 


615.864.49 


Green 


268.531.63 


Green Lake 


158,014.69 


Iowa 


7,026.58 

8,236.67 

37,434.04 


334.334.86 


Iron 


286.699.91 


Jackson 


272.881.86 


Jefferson 


214.202.35 


Juneau 




301.475.80 


KAnMfha 


13.723.62 
38.375.81 
59,738.37 
15,301.94 


139.750.94 


Kewaunee 


80.752.24 
43.797.81 
190.368.65 
27,827.76 


278.144.71 


La Croeae 


227,017.31 


Lafayette 


388,248.98 


T^nelnHe 


230,376.39 


Lincoln . , 


7,672.40 


197.514.29 


Manitowoc 


82,676.24 
296,499.85 
156.901.92 

85,374.88 


381,474.11 


Marathon 


6,241.12 


695,413.95 


Marinette 


672,536.26 


Marquette 


6.153.85 


168,563.31 


Milwaukee 


916,722.44 


Monroe 


286,948.56 
161,961.10 


5.520.62 
6.928.13 
7.479.61 
12,904.21 


467,017.98 


Oconto 


401,539.28 


Oneida 


200,344.00 


Outagamie 


81,109.25 

108,864.07 
64,858.73 
102,330.85 
178.643.83 
36.715.58 

26.676.34 


329,249.94 


Osaukee 


206.862.57 


Pepin 


12.112.70 
"i63;249!46 


129,489.77 


Pieree 


234.872.90 


Polk 


62,304.94 


Portage 


223,089.57 






255,713.10 


Racine 


27.297.24 
20.320.27 
74.601.91 
11.390.56 


273.321.87 


Richland 


53.048.56 
22.370.86 
44.512.55 


237.397.64 


Rock 


409.351.83 


Rusk 


331,238.69 
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Financial Report 



Receipts 


Rural 


State Graded 


High 
Schools 
and Grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


Total 


111,905.848.21 


$6,403,987.20 


$8,089,987.20 


$1,189,368.24 


$27,588,947.31 


1 94,563.40 


1 52,337.03 

112,104.73 

84,167.36 

158.313.90 

134,873.58 

35,095.57 
83,599.74 
9,667.12 
51,584.92 
69,895.50 

29,528.81 
46,581.49 
113,019.88 
77.323.89 
36,961.67 

77,782.52 
165,353.06 
34,684.88 
3,881.80 
53,718.33 

29,141.43 
57,258.49 
73.468.20 
32,527.89 
17,953.00 

27,723.53 
51,354.01 
33,653.91 
27,363.82 
12,755.16 

63,166.06 
31,719.88 
28,069.11 
33,002.47 
96,929.92 

45,295.38 
98.084.22 
95,122.00 
337,768.10 
27,113.68 

1.141,687.33 

59,209.17 

93.721.68 

155.2224.78 

.50,750.83 

29,409.74 
12,104.45 
23,875.41 
225,690.61 
38.453.08 

105,335.10 
175,142.53 
41.293.06 
57.521.41 
131.891.10 


$ 27,461.20 




$174,361.63 


70,992.63 


$ 21,317.31 


204,414.67 


310.676.30 


253,331.81 
72,921.89 
122.797.55 

88.967.90 
40,365.86 
161.519.48 
180,795.86 
292,115.45 

220,954.03 
89,534.02 
84.516.55 

133,103.31 
84,134.62 


648,176.47 


98,957.77 
133,244.85 


- 33.209.00 


363,402.56 
390,916.98 


108.356.48 
115,963.61 
92,542.22 


52,567.61 
95,200.16 


284,987.46 
335,119.37 
263.728.82 


2l2.496.9e - 




444,877.68 


343,863.81 
182.481.89 


18,569.18 


724.443.94 
432,964.73 


119,085.46 
244,761.07 
193.084.37 
247,178.55 


11,170.67 
34.036.09 
58,709.04 


266,371.64 
476.323.59 
462,220.61 
368,274.84 


125,144.36 


'I'^dL. . 


221.993.66 


180.434.92 




345.787.98 


211,424.76 
126,313.86 


174,334.02 
100.692.12 


•.-•^' '■••••••• 


♦ *'4aO,443.66 
'980,887.78 


55,685.82 


20,714.04 
6,547.62 


130.118.19 


241,637.37 
92,265.92 


106,620.97 

153.089.80 

268,927.56 

80,501.16 

78,718.09 

169,170.52 
267,095.97 
103,043.37 
81,387.26 
211,690.60 


383,947.29 
302,614.21 


292,897.87 

202,970.72 

90,923.36 


71,856.15 
8,438.71 


707,121.78 
324,438.48 ' 
187,694.45 


162,121.91 
26,593.27 
158,908.72 
144.194.62 


7,297.95 
8,235.67 
38,341.48 


366,313.91 
363,278.92 
333,947.48 
262,936.70 


130,263.32 




354,609.08 


93,223.99 


14,907.65 
39.066.68 
61,186.08 
16,454.99 


171,297.70 


171,242.22 
118,711.86 
182,452.55 
172,715.33 


90,362.55 

60.694.87 

201,660.76 

36. 039 .J^ 


332,390.33 
268,661.92 
433,660.77 
305,685^ 

241,078.00 


188,110.22 


7,672.40 


248,282.95 


85.059.87 
309,001.64 
193.650.69 

91,328.23 


431,427.04 


391,042.65 
213,164.70 


7,138.12 


802,304.41 
744,583.49 


60,303.06 
100.768.29 


6,571.81 


185,316.78 
1,242,466.12 


157,430.27 
174,094.47 
111.939.99 


301,787.92 
169,520.32 


6,141.51 
6.928.13 
8,969.63 
13,349.29 


624,568.87 
444,264.60 
276,134.40 


245,204.82 
83,890.06 


84,518.17 

112,115.14 
116,771.65 
123.693.46 
192,420.95 
41,392.93 

26.978.13 


393,823.11 
225,414.94 


49,655.09 
140,904.21 


11,669.40 


190,200.59 
288,473.08 


183,566.83 
190,206.23 


164.680.98 


756,539.37 
270,052.24 


197,963.09 




330^276.32 


134,445.48 


33.596.08 
25,334.44 
74,740.68 
14,177.39 


343,184.09 


157,113.37 
340,564.01 
202.125.52 


53.374.52 
24,017.86 
50,660.24 


278,116.39 
496,833.96 
398.864.25 
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Table 38. — Counties^ Finan 









Expenditures 






1921-22 


Rural. 


State Graded 


High 
, Schools 
and Grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


Total 


St. Croix.., 


155,088.40 
182,621.03 
96.621.39 
184.023.24 
115,258.56 

130,872.09 
118,895.90 
166.186.10 
59,118.39 
144.312.67 

92.580.89 
92.591.24 
164.737.58 
181,100.59 
106,823.99 

121,310.45 
137,648.50 


92,536.36 
62.996.14 
78.780.48 
134,081 94 
136.342.69 

42,491.68 
20,987.64 
53,211.30 
67,344.89 
32,185.58 

30.736.94 
26.536.86 
138.424.89 
120.852.96 
10.289.31 

13.263.35 
129.783.67 


131,170.16 
134,839.32 
66.535.98 
75,761.82 
118.721.76 

110,503.89 
193.109.77 
111,303.30 

"264,077! is" 

131,420.49 
141,666.21 
95,964.66 
42,331.71 
211,032.87 

56,520.10 
55,789.61 


19,395.31 


398,190.23 


Sauk 


380,456.49 


Sawyer 




241,937.85 


Shawano 


8,913.11 


402,780.11 


Sheboygan 


367,323.01 


Taylor... 




313,867. itf 






332,993.31 


Vernon .... 




330,700.70 


Vilaa 


42,600.52 


169.057.80 


Walworth. 


380,575.40 


Washburn 




254,747.32 


Washington 




260,694.31 


Waukmha 




390.127.13 


Waupaca I..: 


27,837.04 


372.122.30 


Waushara . 


328.146.17 


Winnebago 




190.923.90 


Wood 


8,913.19 


332.134.97 
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cial Report — Continued. 







Receipts 






Rural 


State Graded 


High 
Schools 
and Grades 


Union 

High 

Schools 


Total 


186,588.99 
226,697.67 


100,153.66 
69.369.59 
88,700.29 
144,326.70 
165,863.03 

78,330.60 
23.323.88 
58,721.62 
98,^54.00 
39,967.82 

44,413.04 
32, 664 '63 
180.888.84 
136,501.09 
11,683.56 

13.868.37 
135,320.16 


142,642.93 
137,708.88 
66,535.98 
79,751.60 
124,534.96 

114,271.36 
202,812.00 
117,337.29 


19,870.63 


449,356.21 
433.776.14 


110,792.29 




266,028.56 


224,696.36 
164,462.52 


9,295.09 


458,069.75 
426,860.51 


165,140.37 




357,742.33 


159,200.78 




385,336.66 


206,616.90 




382,675.81 


77,741.74 


110,313.41 


286,609.15 


182,911.02 


308,576.28 

133,329.60 
159,208.90 
103,953.55 
47,581.44 
215,173.34 

60,721.91 
71,893.82 


531,454.12 


114,331.96 




292.074.60 


116,521.83 




308.395.36 


205,020.54 




489,862.93 


214,847.46 
126,479.22 


31,784.08 


430,714.07 
353,336.12 


154,445.79 




229,036.07 


168.239.40 


10,053.52 


385,506.90 
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Table 40. — City 



Location 



Expend 



Total 



Control 



Instruction 



Qpenftion 



Maintenance 



Totals.. 



Antko 

Appleton 

Aabland 

Augusta , 

Baraboo , 

Beaver Dam... 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Brodhead 

Burlington 

Chippewa Falls 
Clintonville. . . . 

Columbus 

Cudahy 

DePere 

Eau Claire 

Edgerton 

Elkhom 

Evansville 

Fond du Lao.., 

Ft. Atkinson... 

Oreen Bay. 

Hajrwaid 

Horioon 

Hudson 

JanesviUe 

Jefferson 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

La Crosse 

Ladysmith. ... 
Lake Geneva . . 

Lake Mills 

Madison 

Manitowoc.... 

Marinette 

Marshfieki 

Ml "" 

Mel 

M< 

Menomonie 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Mineral Point. . 
Monroe 

Neenah 

New London. . . 
Oconomowoc. ,. 

Oconto 

Onalaska 

Oshkosh 

Park Falls 

Peshtigo 

PhiUips 

PlatteviUe 

Portage 

Prairie du Chien 

Racine 

Reedsburg 

Rhinelander. . . . 



119.811.064.34 



$535,082.78 



$11,198,617.80 



$1,997,632.38 



$768,809.49 



{ 159,614.09 

433,380.92 

203,843.30 

68,167.22 

82,379.48 

80,678.12 
551,578.30 
45,861.50 
38,659.51 
69,575.85 

123,601.29 
87,445.07 
45,149.33 

114.669.17 
31.672.20 

413.761.97 
52.850.91 
34,289.12 
79,470.78 

431,095.86 

116.581.69 
358,402.61 
12,003.24 
70,704.72 
61,879.56 

312.388.10 
56,371.07 
86,719.69 
863,591.24 
394.692.69 

75.789.10 

65,769.68 

53,172.57 

952.427.87 

216,687.67 

154.883.79 
192.246.28 
83.742.87 
42,789.74 
190.495.96 

81,289.25 
90,676.52 
5,497,967.62 
46.009.54 
111.848.49 

103.913.41 
53,725.53 
60,969.74 
94,627.30 
15.554.84 

316.851.12 
79,452.75 
45.085.80 
32,324.78 

100,256.83 

65.383.57 
44,512.71 
1,301,852.48 
49.913.57 
91.082.34 



$ 7.045.20 

3.615.06 

6.818.24 

651.79 

3.222.54 

4.566.87 
9.175.69 
1.704.11 
503.50 
4.667.22 

5.561.00 
1.335.00 
3.485.12 
5.631.73 
442.84 

9.916.74 
3,160.17 
1.881.59 
3,337.70 
9,681.31 

5.324.92 
10.514.37 
1.055.00 
2,846.61 
1,911.25 

9,580.48 
3,083.25 
5,033.84 
29,939.20 
17.357.86 

3.267.06 
3,600.76 
1,328.27 
20,176.37 
8,456.44 

6,804.68 
5,523.51 
779.50 
2.468.62 
5,003.77 

5,237.14 
4,015.20 
95.789.33 
2.014.23 
2,824.04 

2.963.40 
2.129.34 
1.500.00 
4.607.76 
1,860.00 

10.588.69 
2,170.43 
204.08 
2,837.97 
4,200.60 

2.003.52 

550.00 

26.434.44 

4.215.50 

4.248.15 



$ 90,599.84 

205,299.37 

119,002.44 

23.749.51 

59,978.95 

56.584.92 
193,030.88 
34.694.30 
19.419.17 
38.027.09 

89.233.59 
31.617.62 
27.617.87 
62.965.97 
19,470.68 

198,899.68 
37,517.41 
24,628.65 
27,774.56 

231,666.30 

44,812.98 

254,485.67 

7,976.10 

20,111.29 

39,156.71 

138,870.60 

27,920.57 

53,652.17 

421.735.21 

271,598.87 

36,024.35 
44,160.27 
26,615.21 
403.213.98 
167.460.19 

114,458.44 
69,431.03 
28,057.67 
27,502.47 
37,673.50 

52,287.85 
71,569.89 
3,816,666.74 
30,699.24 
61,649.44 

60,564.73 
36,230.85 
42.003.54 
38,697.60 
10.286.60 

229,521.10 
26,715.64 
19,264.20 
25,066.70 
38,617.43 

46,285.95 
26.848.51 
527,341.61 
32.436.48 
67,209.46 



$ 20,787.73 
39.133.37 
21.492.71 
5.812.05 
14,928.91 

14,428.66 
50,899.42 
8.077.26 
3.734.35 
7.066.72 

14,443.46 
8,049.22 
6,783.47 

13,088.44 
3,865.44 

42.301.10 
7.976.21 
6.208.87 
3.574.48 

37,643.10 

10.663.48 
44,672.41 
1,884.08 
4,811.17 
8.087.03 

28.049.50 
4,582.17 
6,986.38 
76,506.98 
53,969.70 

8.190.01 
12.407.99 

4.494.64 
70.617.87 
22.573.73 

22,553.51 
17,603.80 
4,247.51 
6,731.80 
12,546.24 

13,623.42 
11,539.99 
512,533.83 
5,673.39 
13,461.53 

14,393.79 
7,490.20 
6,855.43 

10,106.73 
2,282.98 

55.268.23 
8.632.76 
4.006.41 
3.472.69 

11,152.80 

9,185.28 
6.511.24 

85.376.33 
5.915.20 

14.590.20 



$ 5.175.72 

10.189.64 

912.94 

267.68 

3,700.74 

1.800.30 

14.221.28 

676.78 

338.29 

2.050.20 

10.094.35 
1.839.09 
2.423.07 
5.132.97 
2.085.36 

13.519.34 
2.886.01 
1.029.09 
2.963.98 

18.799.32 

1.948.07 

35,389.55 

1,053.12 

2,630.22 

705.12 

21,966.38 
1,474.82 
4,577.6a 

14,195.25 
7,067.88 

1,489.87 
4.643.30 
3,389.31 
30,080.82 
13,631.87 

9.144.48 
3.442.34 
1.588.05 
813.62 
3,289.58 

2.309.10 
2.651.44 
291,560.88 
6,145.43 
1,726.78 

7,226.30 

781.08 

4,665.90 

2.411.75 

659.15 

4.650.85 
3.490.61 
1.331.31 
836.76 
5.347.62 

1,812.13 

975.52 

33,960.06 

1,935.72 

2,143.57 
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Finances, 1920-21 



Mifloelluieous Outlsjrs 



Teachers* 
Salaries 



Receipts 



Revenue 



NoiHrevenue 



Total 



$249,526.87 



$5,061,395.02 



$9^134.360.00 $17.424.186.50 



$3,593,351.46 



14.636.128.93 



$25,653,665.89 



$ 4.680.41 

3,271.75 

1,714.57 

641.10 

548.34 

2.825.64 

6,512.35 

225.13 

741.56 

2.126.65 

3,863.89 
188.88 
210.80 

2,823.79 
785.03 

9,128.51 
682.26 
495.92 
149.61 

1,842.50 

2.612.46 
1,540.97 

562,50 
2.936.06 

314.54 

5,768.16 
1.267.27 
1.155.49 
5.360.72 
12.755.18 

1,595.88 

442.36 

262.98 

8.498.57 

6,616.03 

1,922.68 
913.09 

1.414.58 
263.91 

1.632.76 

3,429.04 



$ 31,325.19 
171,873.73 
53.902.40 
37.065.09 



471.68 
277,738.68 

483.97 
13,922.64 
15,637,97 

405.00 
44.415.26 

4,619.00 
25,026.27 

5.032.85 

lW.996.60 

628.85 

39.00 

41.670.45 

131.463.33 

51.230.78 
11.899.64 



37,369.38 
10.704.91 

108,152.98 
18,042.99 
15,314.13 

315.853.88 
31,953.20 

25,222.43 

515.00 

17,094.16 

419,840.26 

7.949.41 



95,332.51 

11.568.23 

5,018.32 

130.350.11 

4,402.70 



17,258.79 

586.41 

3,219.77 

3.074.52 
872.36 

2.294.37 
177,79 
466.13 

16.302.33 

1.302.28 

125.15 

110.66 

127.82 

549.67 

548.80 

13,241.10 

600.67 

2,099.96 



764.158.05 

890.84 

28,966.93 

15,690.67 
6,221.70 
3.650.50 

38,725.67 



519.92 
37,141.03 
20,134.65 



40,810.66 

5,547.02 

9,078.64 

615.498.96 

4,810.00 

791.00 



$ 66,238.69 
173,231.65 
104,872.75 
16,712.40 
49.660.94 

48.190.52 
171,900.73 
30.122.31 
16.334.07 
37,671.51 

72,195.90 
25.896.97 
25.254.71 
53.400.32 
14.195.17 

151.354.09 
34.836.26 
21,168.37 
26.318.64 

193.578.23 

38.821.55 
193,665.94 
7,618.05 
18,975.85 
31,863.42 

102,150.44 
25.344.88 
42,736.11 
358,140.28 
307,780.23 

31.366.22 
36,424.77 
24.678.25 
327.644.03 
129,806.80 

96.517.56 
53.149.39 
23.548.53 
22,541.40 
35.413.75 

43,876.37 
55,445.41 
),058.661.25 
23,673.00 
52.824.88 

47.886.81 
31,191.29 
36,726.85 
29.611.12 
9,578.25 

179,660.87 
26,923.75 
16,079.55 
21.291.19 
30,692.36 

39,706.00 
22,352.40 
428.307.08 
27,347.15 
69.150.36 



137,001.37 
304.853.76 
179.475.87 
43,013.06 
94,259^92 

80,067.10 
400.714.62 
60,166.13 
26,538.83 
56,428.95 

138,483.33 
57,674.17 
41,712.09 

161,519.58 
27,314.23 

290.596.23 
49,031.35 
37.415.64 
43.330.33 

363,341.16 



349,105.08 
28.823.01 
37,659.48 
63,451.90 

240,982.62 

39.758.96 

84.360.25 

604,906.03 

409.983.15 

52.297.53 
63.304.72 
35.409.56 
676,906.67 
254,704.94 

154,063.27 
117.426.93 
47.680.49 
37.129.83 
93.578.07 

93,098.65 
99.991.86 
5,581,946.03 
43,364.94 
93,969.17 

111,175.86 
61,760.02 
79.634.60 
63,626.30 
15,937.06 

410.729.77 
47,734.22 
20,288.17 
40.532.50 
62,069.47 

56,652.50 
35.525.32 
776,736.06 
55.474.30 
98.886.51 



15,753.63 

134,314.79 

41.081.76 

25,154.16 

652.38 

601.58 

2.840.15 

443.48 

12,841.28 

15,556.20 

1,194.43 
10.143.53 

256!26' 

4.975.00 

■103,000.00 

24,312.95 

18.00 

123,828.91 

367,178.61 

38.296.11 
4.076.61 



7,840.43 
2.060.60 



46,735.77 



26.574.14 

17.807.54 

290,144.55 

6,316.87 

828.18 

7.768.82 

15,637.37 

24,101.09 

21,553.14 

840.29 

5,117.87 

2,001.86 
1.794.12 

12,278.25 
5.416.93 

57,172.75 

224.91 
15.155.08 
1.291.53 
1,154.90 



84.089.25 
17,015.00 
15,388.96 
121.831.34 
4,001.31 

20,000.00 



15,087.76 
348,682.71 



840.93 
64,197.56 



4.000.00 



973.65 



1,285,023.00 
1,359.61 
19,026.67 

86.12 
287.55 

■'34,697! is 



• 6,227.26 
29,400 00 
19.039.48 


38.996.86 

1,662.37 
7.632.60 


32.27 



5,326.46 
463.65 

4,626.07 
136.095.06 
138.890.48 

3.520.58 
12.946.69 
4.834.39 
1.332.98 
12,706.40 

17.52 
11,693.18 
21,373.77 
2,349.05 
45.713.41 

15.542.74 
20.790.05 
2,205,568.44 
3,846.84 
19,704.27 

4.655.30 

30.951.36 

20,293.56 

4,704.02 

7,143.36 

110,397.76 
5,010.20 
5,858.02 
5,664.05 
1.389.38 

7,078.70 

13.996.84 

668.692.88 

22.218.16 

1,141.12 



( 152,755.00 

447,008.98 

222.618.19 

68.167.22 

121,486.44 

98.476.22 
693.699.32 
66.926.48 
S8. 708.29 
79,753.97 

150.315.13 
, 91.918.79 

63,265.33 
152.610.07 

37,407.10 

395,598.09 
75.138.52 
49.711.89 
172,576.17 
787.692.52 

127.584.99 
368,336.77 
25,114.54 
85,450.65 
63.451.90 

330,398.33 
57.237.55 
104.375.28 
862.832.43 
552.874.94 

75.818.11 
76,251.41 
55.331.71 
607.076.10 
267.411.37 

154.911.72 
193,317.67 
69.054.26 
43,478.83 
139,291.48 

109.615.04 
120,781.91 
9,072,536.47 
48,571.39 
132,700.11 

115,817.22 
92,998.93 
99,931.90 

102,427.45 
23,080.42 

527.354.79 
82.144.42 
45,085.80 
46.196.55 

102.445.73 

65.383.57 
57,153.66 
1,445,427.94 
77,724.73 
100,027.63 
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Table 40. — City Finan 



Location 










Ezpendi 


Total 


Control 


Instruction 


Opeia:k>n 




Ri^ T/ftkfi 


68.777.80 
83.976.36 
68.758.87 
53.078.00 
65.056.62 

324.486.50 
75,957.14 
43.461.56 
118.012.06 
130.400.76 

50.178.39 
791.763.39 

46.056.13 
152,191.33 

57,487.54 

80,274.34 
86,988.52 
269,945.51 
60,885.22 
42,247.27 

291,410.78 
84,487.77 

735.540.49 
39.359.24 

162.158.01 


4.684.30 
941.64 

3.302.77 
595.00 

3,359.64 

8.499.46 
4,579.41 
3,763.23 
6.390.67 
4.838.22 

852.00 
16.981.44 
1.746.92 
6.735.42 

396.90 

4.245.07 
5.911.17 
6. 120.00 
. 2,876.92 
8,575.00 

7.083.66 
6,158.06 
14.960.94 
1.360.71 
4.471.23 


50.882.84 
50,507.29 
42.528.20 
22,748.52 
36,719.55 

254,881.50 
51.019.71 
30.479.43 
79,525.74 
68.477.78 

38.378.15 
487.684.06 
28,173.54 
56,854.43 
35.960.15 

43,506.33 
60,117.04 
112.839.18 
31.130.43 
40,972.54 

161.649.43 
54.720.67 

182,578.13 
30.638.41 
68.883.12 


8.174.69 
7.627.75 
7.959.74 
6.526.06 
8.377.04 

35.975.34 
13.400.86 
5.494.17 
19.791.87 
13.184.96 

8.237.54 
77.693.58 

8,523.75 
10.692.09 

9.628.27 

0.210.94 
12.845.17 
22.531.70 

5,416.68 
12.035.93 

54.545.21 
15.404.31 
43.305.87 
5.016.81 
20,669.65 


4.252.96 


Riehbod Center 

Ripon 


3.957.27 
1.565.02 


River Falli 


5.140.31 


Shawano 


1.377.29 


Sheboygan 


12.614.75 


South MUwankee 

Stanley 


6.947.16 
1.361.35 


Stevene Point 


11.282.64 


Stoogbton.^ 


5.410.45 


Sturgeon Bay 


1.524.44 


Superior 


22.326.08 


Tomahawk 


1.636.29 


Two Riven 


4.625.75 


Viroqua 


2,875.71 


Washburn 


1,251.21 


Watertown 


7,340.52 


Waukesha 


700.25 


Waupaca 


1.398.11 


Waupun 


4.681.86 


Wausau 


8.432.55 


Wauwatosa 


3.544.70 


WestAllis 


9,857.52 


Whitewater 


226,25 


Wisconsin Rapids 


5.221.89 



' Salaries does not include principals or supervisors who devote mor 
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ces, 1920-21 — Continued. 



tUTCB 



MiacellaoeouB OutlayB 



Teachers* 
Salaries 



Revenue 



Receipts 



Non-revenue 1020 Balance 



Total 



783.01 

914.71 

2.498.82 

1,978.81 

1.084.01 

6.215.48 

10.00 

2.035.94 

889.06 

3,159.21 

1,186.26 
8.712.61 
1,250.92 
2.801.91 
2,079.37 

60.17 
229.07 
5.658.50 
106.79 
950.00 

3,706.51 
1.251.88 
30,686.65 
1,217.06 
2.388.03 



20.027.66 
10,904.32 
16.292.64 
14.139.09 

6.289.96 

'■"327,' 44 

132.98 

44,380.14 



178.364.72 
4,724.71 
70.481.73 
6.547.14 

21.910.62 
536.55 
122.095.88 
19.948.29 
42,471.27 

55.993.42 

4.408.15 

456.061.48 



59.187.59 



36.886.35 
41.668.50 
37,658.01 
17,995.25 
32,971.47 

203,439.46 
38,768.97 
26.187.41 
59.249.22 
57,676.64 

32,367.60 
398.073.85 
23,315.08 
49.994.45 
30.505.76 

39.751.87 
53,273.81 
97.817.11 
25.745.75 
35,294.77 

135,153.23 
48.461.07 

151.518.82 
26.917.18 
55.897.17 



72.036.20 
81.343.68 
69,577.19 
38,508.70 
67,677.08 

624.426.23 
53,437.87 
51,006.04 
106,672.31 
116,877.44 

62,906.00 
744.260.77 

42.897.55 
162.494.83 

54.829.08 

56.385.89 
99.817.61 
190.604.18 
53.480.39 
85.391.47 

236.568.95 
69,539.17 

331.509.64 
34.259.05 

110.917.83 



2.745.29 

683.27 

16.000.00 

900.77 

4,076.50 

12,260.84 

455.32 

*26.'892!78 



90,375.01 

459.79 

773.31 

2,658.46 

26,324.80 

382.87 

2,278.59 

14.000.00 

23,110.09 

62.817.81 

1,112.27 

141,806.75 

'57.*736!89 



6,054.40 

"i6.*786!66 
2.177.16 
14.423.31 

165.065.82 
27.438.83 



41.995.13 
2.698.04 

5,077.05 
168.396.28 

3.137.34 

36.273.56 

656.80 

3.410.28 

22.155.53 

182.856.01 

768.59 

1.900.13 

9.700.94 

36.209.24 

426.460.70 

16.385.76 

2,400.85 



78,090.60 
84.088.97 
87.041.06 
66.685.86 
83.001.16 

693.568.55 
93.146.54 
51.551.36 
148.667.44 
140.468.26 

67.983.05 
1.003.304.31 
46.494.68 
199.541.70 
57.487.54 

86,120.97 
122.366.01 
375.738.78 

68.248.98 
110.401.69 

289.685.82 
106.860.68 
889.777.011 
50.644.81 
170,055.55 



e than half time to supervision. 
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Table 43. — City 



Location 










Expendi 


Total 


Control 


Instruction 


Operation 


Maintenance 


Totalfl 


$22,133,776.27 


$635,726.49 


$12,666,621.68 


$1,873,046.78 


$812,438.01 


Antigo 


1 206,698.33 
432,008.14 
186,939.47 
61,101.96 
82,149.66 

81,639.46 
612.602.29 
51,109.63 
41,496.89 
73,528.61 

141.220.11 
80.220.48 
40,821.16 

172,401.16 
42,395.71 

328.068.34 
92.700.30 
38.630.09 
173.923.77 
699.494.38 

151,179.66 
456,721.97 

30,614.36 
269,406.30 

65,686.35 

293,016.39 

55.245.47 

77.502.06 

765,552.13 

376.602.61 

86.086.20 

73,625.26 

66.203.30 

1,111.202.64 

244.316.60 

164.336.83 
. 192,031.38 
39.736.42 
48.812.47 
79,191.02 

85.333.77 
95,112.68 
6,326.081.79 
40.732.38 
109.245.72 

98,708.51 
55.362.96 
92,217.19 
99.289.83 
16.334.67 

421.088.89 
98.532.95 
23.601.79 
34.476.75 
98.679.39 

69.426.90 
71.678.44 
37.709.95 
1,334.256.63 
181.015.25 


$ 6.687.17 
4,681.50 
6.957.57 
2.923.10 
2,424.19 

4.657.77 

11.178.04 

1,773.59 

764.00 

4,319.77 

6,714.94 
1,846.00 
3.637.93 
6,017.85 
468.58 

9,063.23 
2,994.05 
1,794.66 
3,978.67 
10,932.18 

6,460.00 
10.061.76 
1,200.00 
2,774.64 
2,130.00 

9,514.41 
3,282.49 
2.753.36 
27,294.42 
18,498.33 

3.122.19 
3,675.20 
1.462.71 
26,807.94 
8,585.68 

7.583.28 
6.853.97 
784.50 
1.164.60 
6.237.87 

6.215.39 
6.091.46 
97.498.86 
2.023.81 
2,826.83 

3,271.70 
1,816.19 
2.247.60 
4.334.87 
1.796.07 

11.141.96 
3.448.97 
1.119.00 
1,766.23 
6,022.95 

646.67 
2,716.13 

550.00 

20,898.87 

3,726.00 


$ 92.416.81 

210.752.57 

119.998.15 

24,738.38 

61.676.88 

58.411.88 
237.304.26 
39.616.43 
21.234.32 
42,661.97 

90,951.75 
29,941.98 
26,746.99 
58.344.41 
23,334.74 

227.782.94 
53.563.39 
26,524.48 
29,972.56 

259,903.94 

69,819.24 
273,726.81 
22.148.74 
17.434.82 
34,739.77 

156.085.31 
28.238.56 
50.090.16 
465.992.34 
284,689.84 

40,344.76 
48,471.06 
30,265.12 
445.297.62 
166,376.49 

125,057.36 
78.206.25 
29.992.59 
32,922.94 
41,446.04 

66,042.22 
74.524.93 
4.664,588.36 
31.243.60 
66.306.67 

66.039.80 
40.894.79 
48,272.71 
46.748.71 
11,440.61 

331.833.96 
32.168.22 
17.924.54 
25,350.41 
38,397.03 

38,687.33 
50.690.89 
28,308.06 
667,923.29 
36,123.16 


$ 17.810.49 
37.962.65 
19.787.75 
4.680.46 
12.890.03 

13,472.93 
51.780.82 
7.774.00 
4,107.79 
6,146.12 

14.220.08 
6.882.99 
6,084.97 

11,991.60 
4,063.18 

35,263.28 
7,153.78 
5,293.77 
5,872.62 

38.254.69 

11.453.07 
41,023.26 
6,015.34 
4.601.87 
8,425.42 

26.533.25 
4.365.19 
7.393.95 
74.346.36 
38,286.80 

7,231.38 
8,713.01 
6.087.79 
72,749.67 
23,393.68 

19.981.89 
14.507.05 
4,241.80 
4.836.13 
11.778.28 

15.223.66 
13.203.16 
482.326.60 
6.084.93 
8.171.08 

13.490.28 
8,047.67 
8.398.66 
9.082.72 
2,223.12 

65,064.00 
8,367.32 
3,329.66 
3,940.09 

10,018.20 

6,609.93 
8,759.57 
6,567.90 
79,016.29 
6,986.97 


$ 3.712.32 


Appleton 


19.654.91 


Ashland 


7,481.90 


Augiuta 


1,829.18 


Baraboo 


4,107.82 


Beaver Dam . . . ..... 


1,829.66 


Beloit 


18,831.13 


Berlin 


814.92 


Brodhead 


213.01 


Burlington 


2,041.76 


Chippewa Falls 


6.236.32 


Clintonville 


910.47 


Columbus 


926.60 


Cudahy 


4,882.41 


DePere 


3,457.04 


Bau Claire 


16,785.22 


Edgerton 


2,057.71 




1,809.28 


Rvansville., 


2,086.49 


Fond du Lac 


10,179.73 


Ft. Atkinson 


2,228.96 


Green Bay 


21.120.53 


Hayward 


660.73 


Horicon 


2.694.36 


Hudson... 


1,208.41 


Janesville 


12,372.19 


Jefferson 


2.381.93 




6.636.64 


Kenosha 


10.383.26 


La Crosse 


14.314.03 


Ladysmith 


4.067.70 


Lake Geneva 


7.320.24 


Lake Mills. 


2.043.63 


Madison 

Manitowoc 


27,065.35 
7,243.25 


Marinette 


10,081.60 


Manihfi^M 


8,886.61 


MayviUe 


3,267.63 


Meilen 


800.68 


Menanha 


12,737.27 


Menomonie . 


3,094.66 


MerriU 


2,293.13 


Milwaukee 

Mmeral Point 


331,832.20 
1.891.43 


Monroe 

Neenah 


1,410.03 
9,861.67 


New London 


906.43 


Oconomowoc 


6,126.93 


Oconto 


7,241.63 


Onftlwrlrf^, 


377.42 


Oshkosh 


3,921.76 


Park Falls 


1.238.17 


Pcshtigo 


1.228.70 


Phillips 


948.40 


Platteville 


4,601.66 


Plymouth 


1,294.80 


Portage 


1.669.49 


Prairie du Chien 

Racine 


1.056.20 
30,860.31 


Reedsburg 


6,121.10 
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Finances, 1921-22 



tures 



Miscellaneous Outlays 



Teachers 
salaries 



Receipts 



Revenue Non-revenue 1921 Balance 



Total 



1316.891.14 



15,939,051.27 



$9,434,041.10 



$17 274,043.34 



$6,595,001.13 



$6,539,707.45 



0.409.351.92 



$4,864.89 

6,351.01 

257.95 

646.44 

633.74 

2,911.56 

5,903.56 

130.56 

896.25 

1,088.99 

1,087.32 
112.66 

24.63 
3,074.54 

72.78 

9.561.04 
580.27 
283.08 
151.69 



3.367.05 

7,761.73 

1.689.65 

148.47 

247.77 

16,440.17 
1,438.66 
4,376.37 
6,391.19 
9,906.70 

1,468.38 
2,985.37 
253.42 
11,676.17 
4,997.48 

1,632.81 
1,016.28 
1,271.37 
495.31 
1,848.89 

4,668.84 



$82,206.64 
152,606.50 
31.466.16 
26,284.40 
618.00 

265.66 

287,504.48 
1,100.13 
14.290.52 
18,279.90 

23.009.70 
40.527.38 
4.400.03 
88.090.36 
10.-999.41 

29,612.63 
26,351.10 
2,924.82 
131,861.74 
280,223.84 

68.871.23 
103,027.90 



241,852.15 
8,934.98 

72,070.06 

15.638.64 

7.351.69 

181.144.66 

10,906.91 

28,851.79 
2.361.38 
17.100.43 
527.606.89 
33.719.02 



83.561.32 

178.53 

8.692.81 

6.142.67 

2,099.22 



76,535.66 

270.16 

3,693.15 

2,670.05 

■ 1,797.80 

2,060.16 

64.49 

401.90 

12,104.36 
383.48 



784,309.33 

218.65 

27,839.96 

3,385.01 

1,902.08 

26,111.24 

31,817.41 

96.55 

7,022.87 
62,936.79 



409.12 
738.00 

1,726.13 

136.87 

150.00 

8.609.59 

2,383.12 



2,062.50 
40,001.66 

20,561.96 

7,607.49 

2,077.79 

626,948.18 

125,676.90 



$62,760.62 
172.976.46 
98,516.71 
18,985.32 
60,682.87 

60,434.02 
207,162.60 
34,390.98 
17,087.46 
38,646.74 

74,445.95 
24,619.08 
26,648.66 
50,844.50 
17,711.49 

171,579.09 
47,358.40 
22,309.16 
27,263.19 

203,852.77 

53.498.99 
201.017.72 
18,406.67 
16.738.47 
30,110.08 

118,133.93 
25,717.76 
36,261.88 
394.020.22 
216,610.29 

34.748.33 
38,600.68 
26,396.72 
378,736.00 
134,832.26 

105,124.21 
61.484.99 
25.234.00 
28.360.66 
33.723.35 

45.809.12 
57.894.40 
3,818.124.95 
23.523.60 
46.668.12 

50,119.61 
33,202.70 
40,963.78 
36,093.13 
10,280.26 

267.142.68 
26.481.21 
15,636.65 
20,653.22 
32,521.45 

32,915.67 
42,829.84 
23,900.00 
459,666.92 
31,408.07 



$135,140.34 

308,167.42 

182,978.26 

45.682.36 

76.463.99 

83.678.13 
407,070.68 
57.326.44 
31.336.34 
67,585.75 

132.941.87 
67.669.84 
41,293.69 

100.690.61 
33,764.18 

313.768.86 
72,801.84 
40,529.10 
65,946.01 

337,602.36 

94,768.45 
373,356.36 
20,417.69 
39,379.60 
62,689.49 

246,277.11 
40,578.99 
64,997.39 
660,094.06 
380,766.25 

69,349.98 
63,812.34 
41,479.12 
624,134.55 
246,173.37 

162,463.61 
139,064.68 
49,703.14 
40,428.63 
82,744.21 

92,267.60 
99,464.38 
6,666.084.76 
38.805.16 
110,310.67 

93,291.66 
58,270.81 
81,237.24 
63,928.82 
16,280.31 

361,783.65 
56,266.28 
21,402.67 
33,463.77 
61,142.53 

51.387.23 
63,091.09 
36.792.58 
762.137.43 
78,044.17 



$68,600.00 

129,073.77 

16,974.73 

18,426.76 

504.55 

817.95 

90,800.38 

1,974.86 

11,408.43 

18,000.00 

990.28 
25,000.00 



$ 13,628.06 
18,774.89 



198.580.00 
10,792.03 



22,500.00 

646.34 

29,713.97 

5,334.46 

51,096.28 
80.806.61 



39,106.96 

17,798.10 
142,121.02 
21,064.98 
48.78 
10,178.12 

26,887.48 
4,473.72 
17,768.45 
37,312.27 
6,734.90 

18.163.88 

"i5,' 422.77 
93,115.80 
356,596.66 

10,993.50 
9,934.16 



241,023.16 



71.189.22 
14,000.00 
10,491.00 
412.299.66 
4,371.58 

27,730.88 
135.00 

16,000.00 
463; 169.82 
350,000.00 

1,977.43 
60,098.01 



14,745.43 
1,996.88 

18,010.23 

866.48 

17,665.59 



8,000.00 



168,182.26 

29.01 

10,481.73 

2,159.14 

42,218.73 

60,723.67 

27.93 

1,071.39 

21,398.70 

11,710.69 



1,127.59 

61.45 

1,617,167.90 

331.18 

18.619.75 

445.48 

611.92 

205.592.73 

32,378.44 

32.10 

1.786.01 
40,300.00 
2,199.12 



28,326.79 
30,105.39 
3,674,668.85 
22.561.85 
20,851.62 

11,903.81 
39,273.40 
38,926.27 
7,800.15 
7,625.56 

210,603.67 
2,691.67 



38,390.26 

19,584.00 

6,626.71 

2,009.00 

760,259.22 

107,871.00 



12,886.02 
2,188.90 

3,503.06 
8,067.80 

12,496.04 
143,575.46 

27,811.16 



$203,640.32 

450,869.25 

218,727.88 

64,009.12 

116,075.50 

102,194.18 
639,992.08 
80,366.28 
42.793.55 
86,763.87 

160,819.63 
87.043.56 
59,062.04 

336,582.88 
50,291.11 

331,922.73 
95,301.84 
66,498.21 
188,774.78 
699.433.48 

156,857.23 
464,097.13 

20,417.69 
296,148.19 

64,586.37 

335,476.56 

55,246.47 

93,143.98 

1,072.393.71 

543.319.08 

97,109.87 

74,429.07 

68,638.26 

1,129.623.10 

646,897.04 

164.468.97 
200,234.08 
71,101.84 
60,139.24 
82,744.21 

121,720.98 
129,631.22 
10,857,821.61 
61,698.19 
149,782.04 

105,640.86 
98,166.13 
326,756.24 
104,107.41 
23,837.97 

574,072.33 
99,257.95 
23,601.79 
46,349.79 

101,721.69 

74,474.29 
77,775.60 
51,297.62 
1,656,972.11 
213,726.33 
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Table 43. — City 



Location 


Expendi 


Total 


Control 


Instruction 


Operation 




RhinelRTiH^r 


101,194.08 
73,537.02 
72,330.32 

141,389.72 
54,504.33 

80,434.25 
740,935.82 
89,165.20 
39.625.76 
123,776.59 

115,717.64 
57,453.11 

653,707.99 
43,833.56 

434,404.78 

64,954.73 
90,734.64 
87,041.06 
183.869.95 
57,077.52 

94.009.33 
363,907.83 
122,716.99 
566.394.14 

39.996.69 

188,459.09 


3,874.15 

4,260.00 

1,133.80 

. 3,676.87 

500.00 

3,071.96 
8,088.10 
4,858.10 
3,866.16 
5,542.35 

4,392.69 
816.25 
13,177.99 
L983.21 
6.779.57 

513.90 
3,635.63 
6,147.87 
6,568.61 
3,649.48 

3,276.00 
7,076.53 
6,045.35 
9,896.56 
1,738.98 

5,172.03 


77,010.17 
55.195.91 
50.083.21 
46.489.52 
25,846.66 

43,118.53 
277,108.73 
60,253.00 
28.854.26 
88,896.35 

70,475.26 
42,883.69 
422,753.83 
30,651.91 
60,948.37 

42.448.15 
55,259.91 
61,703.68 
125,054.30 
32,956.65 

45.841.74 
173.838.92 

82,778.20 
221,590.07 

29.324.74 

76,754.23 


9.578.20 
9,143.46 
7,436.77 
8,178.58 
6.387.72 

8,392.41 
31,764.46 
12.468.06 

6.016.44 
18,748.24 

12,860.67 
9,642.74 

69,914.77 
7,080.41 
8,862.64 

8,891.06 
7.984.57 
12,364.78 
22.192.38 
5.103.66 

10.499.36 
36.587.24 
16.566.19 
43,528.54 
4,160.27 

24.333.52 


8,111.11 


Rice Lake 


3,589.33 


Richland Center 

Ripon 


3,603.69 
1,488.10 


River Falls 


4,814.75 


Rh^wano 


900.69 


Sheboygan 


11,601.38 


South MUwaukee 


11,586.05 
1,431.94 


Stevens Point 


5.984.29 


Stoughton 


6,413.63 


Sturgeon Bay .... 


3,019.43 


Superior 


12,715.99 


Tomahawk 


1,366.27 


Two Rivers 


2,332.84 


Viroqua 


1.806.28 


Washburn 


931.47 


Watprtown 


4.525.72 


Waukesha 


4.152.91 


Waupaca 


388.11 


Wwipun . . 


1.670.35 


Wausau 


10.894.84 


Wauwatosa 


6.535.52 


WestAllia 


12,886.39 


Whitewater 


1,818.06 




6,041.62 
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Finances, i 921-^2— Continued. 



tures 



Miscellaneous Outlays 



Teachers 
salaries 



Receipts 



Revenue 



Non-revenue 



1921 Balance 



Total 



2.175.00 
254.48 
1,873.76 
2,505.23 
1,708.83 

1,338.90 
5.659.18 



445.45 
1,093.84 
8,199.09 
79,052.42 
15.246.37 

23,611.76 
406,813.98 



456.96 
1,065.87 

2,351.69 
^ 88.57 
6,404.22 
1,722.10 
2.806.33 

2,745.94 
611.35 

*'5;469*.3i 
674.97 

1.762.99 
4.101.61 
2.701.56 
25.832.51 
2.202.33 

4,749.60 



3.538.89 

20.223.80 
1,002.43 

28.741.19 

1.029.66 

352.685.03 

8.549.40 
22,311.71 

2.299.11 
20.432.44 
14,404.65 

30.959.89 

132.408.69 

8,090.17 

252.661.07 

752.32 

71.408.09 



69.469.00 
45,823.23 
39.991.00 
40.488.20 
17,084.48 

37,748.78 
209.021.80 
42.410.05 
22.640.97 
64,223.46 

59.808.68 
35,092.29 
357.208.96 
26,353.18 
52.921.16 

33,843.08 
49,695.56 
55,538.04 
110,577.82 
28.742.90 

90.322.81 
148,189.31 

70.020.20 
180.64)5.28 

23,376.85 

68.863.77 



101,154.00 
79,763.46 
73,165.45 
70.997.43 
41,736.23 

80.612.21 
274,658.35 
82,559.67 
41,649.83 
152,331.27 

111.103.95 
61,987.50 

562,539.08 
43.219.99 

226.905.19 

63.838.53 
57,320.87 
92,272.58 
167,028.02 
52,101.02 

75,278.31 
252,467-10 
132,639.63 
291,582.41 

44,247.43 

121,037.25 



61,631.83 
15,059.39 

1,742.10 

317,899.23 

31.12 



121.30 

3,738.97 
685.83 

6,672.66 

359.64 

307.594.35 

1,116.20 

27,777.91 

206.58 

1,1^0.98 
10,074.79 

25,086.57 

96.455.11 

19,897.04 

316,355.92 



55,354.59 



8.945.29 
9,312.80 
112.61 
18,282.19 
3,607.77 

17,944.64 

369,082.05 

17,189.40 

1,410.86 

32.005.30 

1,067.50 

17,854.66 

211,540.92 

438.65 

47,350.37 



6.846.63 

35,367.49 

106,793.27 

7,363.76 

5,715.09 
1.724.96 

22.372.91 
164.236.60 

11.285.57 

7.897.51 



110.099.29 
89.076.26 
73.278.06 

150.911.45 
60,402.39 

100.298.86 

961.639.63 

99.780.19 

43.060.69 

184,457.87 

115.910.42 
80,427.99 

780,762.66 
44,018.18 

681,849.91 

64,954.73 
90,946.41 
127,846.66 
273,942.27 
69,539.67 

106,079.97 
360,647.17 
174,909.68 
772,174.93 
66,633.00 

194,289.38 
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